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SERIES If. 


INTRODUCTION. 

At tlie conclusion of the First Series of my Lectures I said 
that I should, in the beginning of the next series, explain to 
you some extensive changes of some of the branches of the 
common law, effected by modern acts of parliament. The 
promise thus made, I now proceed to perform. 

The instances which I shall select of brunches of the law 
greatly changed by recent legislation will be readily per¬ 
ceived to be of the first importance. In dealing with them, 
the discursive character of these Lectures will-be retained; 
experience and the opinions of others justifying me in no 
longer regarding this as a fault, in an attempt to loach 
younger students the elements of a science comprehending 
sb vast fi variety of titles, afc arc comprised in English Law. 

For their instruction and use it is possible to select parts 

# 

wjixdi may attract and interest them, when they might be 
repelled by a formal attempt to reduce the whole to a 
system. * 


ii. 
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LECTURE XL. 


1. Common Law changed by • 

Acts of Parliament . ! 

2. Trial by Jury. j 

3. Trial of Questions of Fact. ! 

4. Common Law Procedure 

Act. 

6. 7VtW without Jury. 

6. County Courts. 

7. 2Wa/ by Peers. 

8. Criminal Justice Act . 

0. Pt/fy Sessions. 

10. Quarter Sessions. 

11. Larceny. 

12. Simple Larceny. 

13. Compound Larceny. j 

14. Technical Phrases. 


15. Jury of Twelve. 

16. Jury a/* .Five. 

17. Jury. Legislation. 

18. Challenges. 

19. Unanimity. 

20. Verdict. Guilty or Not 

Guilty. 

21. Grand Jury. 

22. Public Prosecutor . 

23. Indictment. 

24. slcyittVla/. 

25. Coroner's Inquest. 

26. Justice. Administration. 

Publicity. 

27. Secrecy. 


At the beginning of my third lecture, I said that it would 
be difficult to find a title or head of the common law, the 
details of which have not been altered by acts of parliament. 
This assertion may be illustrated by a few remarkable 
examples. 

* Firstly, I mention trial by jury. Of the details of this 
mode of trial, to which, as history has taught you, our 
ancestors “attributed great importance, regarding it as one 
oPthe safeguards of The liberties which they asserted and 
have transmitted to us, some parts remain unchanged. 
The changes which hav£ been made suggest many inte¬ 
resting reflections. 

Acts of parliament have established exceptions to the 
rule, that a jury is the proper tribunal for the trial of 
questions of fact. By an act of parliament passed in 
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1854, called the Common Law Procedure Act (a), and 
to which I shall have very frequent ^occasion to refer, 
it is provided in the first section, to the. effect, that the 
parties to any cause may leave the decision of any ques¬ 
tion of fact to the court: and such question of fact may 
thereupon be tried and determined by any judge who 
might otherwise have presided at the trial thereof by jury, 
either with or without the assistance of any other judge or 
judges of the same court, or included in the sumc com¬ 
mission at the assizes. Looking at the section, you will 
perceive that I have contented myself with stating its 
general purport. I recommend you to make yourself 
familiar with its details. 

Up till the time I am writing, the power thus given to 
parties to dispense with a jury has been j-arely exercised; 
but its existence, applicable as it is to many hundreds of 
causes every year, entitles the law which gives it to a place 
in this part of my lectures. 

It is different in the county courts,—new tribunals of 
limited jurisdiction, substituted in 1847 for very ancient 
common law courts, which were also called county courts. 
In these new courts, questions of fact arc tried by the judge 
only, without a jury, unless either party requires a jury. 
Even this may be done only in some cases. This right to 
require trial by jury is exercised in comparatively very few 
cases. It seems that, whether in the superior courts, or in 
the inferior courts, the suitors are .content with the ordinary 
course of law : in the former, rarely dispensing with juries ; 
in the latter, rarely requiring them. 

Soon after the passing of the Common Law Procedure 
Act, I wrote a paper which was printed in the Law Maga¬ 
zine, on the subject of the power given by the act to liti¬ 
gating parties to withdraw from the consideration of juries 
questions of fact. As this paper contains a great deal of 
the sort of instruction which it is my aim to impart, 1 
shall repeat the substance of it in my next lecture. , 

(a) 17 & 18 Victoria, chapter 125. 
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The enactments just referred to apply only*to what are 
called civil proceedings, in which questions are decided 
between parties in litigation, as plaintiffs and defendants. 
There is reason to think that the preference which in all 
former times has prevailed in this country for trial by jury 
is wearing out as respects civil causes. 

In criminal proceedings, the common law has built upon 
the usage to try questions of fact by means of a jury 
another custom, namely, that a person accused of a felony 
is to be tried by his peers: pares, equals. 

In a future lecture I shall say a great deal of this 
privilege as enjoyed by lords of parliament. At present, I 
am referring only to commoners, the privilege of each of 
whom it is, when charged with felony, to be tried by a jury 
consisting of twelve of his peers. Commoners iu former 
times, when political strife led some men to actual treason 
and sedition, and others to make unfounded charges of 
those crimes, this privilege of trial by jury, and not by 
judges who were ministers of the Crown, then removable 
at pleasure, was of the highest value to every Englishman. 
At a glance you perceive that my present allusions are 
chiefly to the reigns of Charles the Second and James the 
Second; and more especially to the case of the seven 
bishops, who, though lords of parliament, were tried by a 
jury, by reason of the crime with which they were charged 
being a misdemeanor and not a felony. 

# Even now, when the independence of the judges is 
secured against the influence of the Crown by law and by 
public opinion, it will be well for the people to guard 
Jealously an institution which may, should troubled times 
recur, again shield patriots from persecution. 

The last femarks are, introductory to my stating to you 
the effect of what may appear, from the subject matter of 
it, an infringement, however slight, on the privilege which 
every man has to be tried by his peers. The new law 
l am about to state works very beneficially; but, in future 
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legislation, care must be taken to stop short of the danger 
pf impairing further the valuable right of trial by jury. 
The hackneyed simile of the thin end of the wedge is 
apposite. 

In the year 1855, a statute called the Criminal Justice 
Act (a) was passed; the first and second sections give to 
two or more justices of the peace sitting in petty sessions 
a jurisdiction which they may exercise if they think fit, 
and if the accused consent to submit to it, to hear and 
determine charges of simple larceny, of property the value 
of which does not exceed five shillings: and charges of 
attempts to commit larceny from the person, or simple 
larceny. Under these sections, a sentence may be im¬ 
prisonment with or without hard labour, for any period 
not exceeding three calendar months. Many accused 
persons consent to be tried at the petty sessions, thus 
avoiding imprisonment before trial, as well as the chance 
of severer punishments, which may be inflicted at the 
assizes or quarter sessions, than at the petty sessions. 

The third section gives to justices in petty sessions a 
jurisdiction which they may exercise, if they think fit, when 
a person pleads guilty to a charge of simple larceny of pro¬ 
perty of greater value than five shillings, or of stealing from 
the person, or of larceny as a clerk or servant. Under this 
section, a sentence may be imprisonment with or without 
hard labour for any term not exceeding six calendar 
months. As this third section provides only for case^of 
accused persons pleading guilty, it is by the first and second 
sections that the point of the wedge may be said to be 
inserted. , . t 

A lecture on the constitution of various courts will be 
the proper place for an explanation of the difference be¬ 
tween the* court of quarter sessions, in which justices of 
the peace have, throughout their whole county, jurisdiction 
in respect of many important subjects, and a court of petty 

(a) 18 & 19 Victoria, chapter 126. t 
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sessions having, within a district of the county?jurisdiction 
in respect of certain specified subjects. 

The statute 60 dtaws attention to the difference between 
simple larceny and other larceny, that I find this a most 
convenient place for impressing it on your minds. 

The word larceny, latrociny, derived from latrocinium, is 
our technical word for theft. Now theft is either simple or 
compound ; simple when it is only a removal of property 
with a felonious intent to deprive the owner of it; com¬ 
pound when the felonious intent is complicated or aggra¬ 
vated by other circumstances, such, for example, as the 
fact of the theft being from the person of the owner, or 
that of the thief being the owner’s servant, or of the theft 
being from a dwelling-house. Bear this distinction in 
mind, and read again my condensed statement of the effect 
of the three clauses. 

I venture an attempt to illustrate the technical phrases 
of one science by a reference to similar technical phrases 
of another and very different science: surgery. A surgeon 
speaks of a simple fracture when the parts of a broken 
bone remain in their right places, ready to be united by a 
natural process. He speaks of a compound fracture when 
the mischief is complicated or aggravated by the fragments, 
or one of them, piercing the adjoining muscle, and being, 
therefore, more difficult to be reduced. The analogy ap¬ 
pears perfect between the use by persons of one pro¬ 
fession of the words simple and compound, and the use of 
’the same words by the* members of another profession. 
Simple, simplex, sine plexis, without complication. Com¬ 
pound, complicated.. 

As to the number of men to form a jury, the law is un¬ 
changed as inspects Sll qourts, whether of civil or criminal 
jurisdiction, except one. The number is, as always, still 
twelve, except in the county courts, in which the number 
is directed by an act of parliament to be five. 

Most of the practical details in respect of juries, for 
instance, as to the preparation of lists of persons qualified 
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and liable to serve as jurymen, as to the selection of persons 
to serve, as to the mode of summoning them, are minutely 
regulated by acts of parliament. 

Challenges, that is, objections which may be made to 
persons summoned to serve on a jury, are partly regulated 
by acts of parliament, but chiefly by the common law. 
For the rules respecting them I refer you to the very clear 
account which Stephen gives of them in his Commentaries. 
Challenges, rare in large counties, are occasionally made in 
small counties and in municipal jurisdictions; and the law 
respecting them is well worthy of your attention. 

A part-of the common law which remains unchanged, is 
that which requires a jury to give a unanimous verdict. A 
verdict cannot be received unless all the jurymen, whether 
twelve or five, agree to it. But the practice is for the 
court, after the lapse of a reasonable titne, to discharge 
them, if they cannot agree. After this, the same question 
may be tried by another jury. 

Attempts have been latterly made so to change the law 
as to dispense with the unanimity required of juries. It is 
an argument in favour of the proposed change that it seems 
unreasonable to require the unanimity of twelve men on a 
point which would not be brought before them were it not 
the subject of controversy, and to enforce their unanimity 
by imprisonment, aggravated by cold and hunger. You 
know that jurymen not agreeing are locked up, and may 
not, during their confinement, be supplied with food or fire. 
Few subjects have been better debated in parliament than 
this was in the House of Lords, when a bill waa,proposed 
to effect the suggested chahge. Of the arguments which 
prevailed against the bill, the most convincing appeared to 
be, that to require unanimity \s one way* of enforcing 
thorough discussion on the part of the jury; to receive the 
verdict of a majority is to dispense with discussion, and to 
encourage each man to vote according to his first im¬ 
pression. 

This last argument applies, though less strongly, to {he 
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wish, which some have, that an English jury, deciding in a 
criminal cause, should have power, as a Scotch jury has, to 
find the charge “ M)t Proven.” True it is that the Scotch 
practice is more ‘logical than the English, which forces a 
jury to say either “ Guilty” or “ Not Guilty,” inasmuch as in 
the majority of cases in which the latter verdict is given, 
the accused person is acquitted, not because he is proved 
or even thought to be innocent, but because he is not 
clearly proved to be guilty. In favour of our practice it 
may be said, that a Scotch jury may escape the necessity 
of a thorough discussion of the question of guilty or not 
guilty, by too readily adopting a verdict of “ Not Proven.” 

In the case of what is called a grand jury, more properly 
called a grand inquest, unanimity is not requisite. The chief 
function of a jury of this sort is, as you know, to enquire 
as to the truth* of any written charge brought before it, 
called a bill, alleging any person to have been guilty of a 
crime. If, after hearing evidence, the grand jury think it 
sufficient, if not answered or explained, to justify a verdict 
of guilty, they find the written charge laid before them a 
true bill: and it is after that called an indictment. As I 
said just now, a grand jury need not be unanimous : but, in 
order that a bill may be found true, it is necessary that a 
majority, consisting of at least twelve, agree so to find it. 
For this reason, there must not be less than thirteen, and 
not more than twenty-three men to form a grand jury. 

On the subject of grand juries, comparatively with other 
* juries, there has been but little legislation. 

Many persons think that grand juries are needless, and 
tjiat they should be abolished, substituting for them a 
public prosecutor, whose function should be to investigate 
the evidenae against persons accused of crimes, and to 
exercise a discretion like that of the grand jury to prefer or 
withhold the charges. Every charge sanctioned by him 
would be of the nature of an indictment, upon which the 
accused might be tried. This subject has been well debated 
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in the Houte of Lords. Against the proposed change one 
of the arguments is entitled to great weight, namely, that 
the public prosecutor would be a ministA of the Crown, and 
under its influence: and it is desirable 'that there should 


be an independent tribunal before which a private pro¬ 
secutor may bring charges against persons protected by the 
government. This might be a point of great importance 
in times less peaceable and well ordered than our own. 

When a grand jury returns a bill as not found, the 
accused is not acquitted. Further evidence being dis¬ 
covered may be laid before the same or a future grand 
jury; and if, then, a bill is found, the accused may be 
placed upon his trial. A person tried and acquitted cannot 
be again tried on the same charge. Nemo debet bis vexari 
pro eadem causa. 

A coroner’s inquest, enquiring the cause of a man’s 
death, is a grand jury. If they find a person guilty of 
murder or manslaughter, the charge written and signed by 
them, or a majority of them, the majority consisting of 
twelve at least, is called a coroner’s inquisition. To this the 
person charged may, at the assizes, to which the inquisition 
is transmitted by the coroner, be required to plead guilty, 
or not guilty : and if he pleads not guilty, he may be tried 
as upon an ordinary indictment. 

Between the two sorts of grand inquest, there is a dif¬ 
ference of a very peculiar nature. Grand jurymen sit in 
private, and arc sworn to secrecy. Their oath, rather a 
fine piece of composition, which you have listened to at the* 
assizes, is, as respects this country, a singular instance of 


enforced secrecy in the transaction of judicial businesp. 
The jurymen sworn by a coroner usually sit in public,' 


though the coroner may, if he thinks it conducive to the 
ends of justice, direct other persons to withdraw, the 
object being of course to avoid putting suspected persons 


and their friends on their guard against further inves¬ 


tigation. 
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In like manner justices of the peace, investigating charges 
which may end in the accused being committed for trial, 
may, if they think lit, clear the court. This seldom hap¬ 
pens. Upon all bccasions of magistrates acting judicially, 
when holding petty sessions for instance, it is a peremp¬ 
tory part of the law that they must, like any other court of 
justice, sit in public. Publicity is in this country regarded 
as essential to the due administration of justice; but this 
obviously does not apply to preliminary investigation, in 
which secrecy may be of the first importance, lest detection 
should be evaded or criminals should escape. 
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1. Trial without Jury. 

2. Trial by Jury. 

3. Judge. Duty. 

4 . Judge. Power . 

6. Judicial Character. 
0. Lord Ellenhorough. 

7. Lord Tentcrden . 

8. Zorr/ Denman. 

0. Zore/ Abinger. 


10. Sir William Scott. 

11. County Courts. 

12. Jurisdiction. 

13. Juries. 

14. JEviilence of interested Par¬ 

ties. 

15. Judicial impatience. 

10. Advocates. 

17. Judicial reasons. 


For the reason given in my last lecture I shall in the 
present lecture repeat the substance of a paper written by 
me and printed in the Law Magazine of 1865, the subjects 
of it being trial without jury, and the judicial character. 

The enactment in the Common Law Procedure Act 
of 1854, enabling the judges of the superior courts of 
common law to try, with the consent of the parties, 
questions of fact without jury, gives rise to many re¬ 
flections. 

The judges may find it an easier duty to try causes un¬ 
embarrassed by juries; but they will, I think, feel it to be a 
nobler function with which they may now find themselves 
invested, that of forming and giving expression to their own 
judgments instead of acting as the assistants of other men. 
Trying a cause with a jury, their duty is to state, as'clear!/ 
as may be, the questions to be decided, and to direct and 
assist, by what is called ft careful summing up, twelye 
men, whose minds may be already possessed by prejudice, 
or puzzled by the sophistry, or disturbed by#the clamour, 
or led astray by the eloquence of opposing counsel. Some 
judges, al£>, with more or less skill and success, and more 
or less consistently with their duty, have had the habit of 
making attempts to lead juries to right verdicts, or to what 
they have deemed right verdicts. 4 
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There were persona who thought that occasionally the 
summings up of Lore} Abinger had too much the character 
of pleadings in favour of the side which he considered 
entitled to the verdict. In the former part of his life at the 
bar, he had a certain way of his own of telling the jury 
what their verdict ought to be, so as to leave them scarcely 
the power of deliberation. This command over juries was 
more appropriate to the bench, and was frequently, in the 
case of Lord Abinger, irresistible. I remember a trial at 
which he presided at Stafford, in which, in the course of 
his summing up, he explained and illustrated the paradox: 
the greater the truth, the greater the libel. He put the 
case of a woman who, having erred in her youth, had 
afterwards, when residing in another part of the country, 
married a respectable man, and had become the mother of 
a family; and he supposed a person, knowing the events 
of the earlier part of her life, to disclose them for the 
purpose of annoying her husband, or herself, or her family. 
The way in which he put the case 1 cannot attempt to 
relate. In his quiet tone, Lord Abinger asked, if in such 
a case the saying would not be true: the greater the truth, 
the greater the libel. He told them to ask their own 
hearts for an answer. I well remember the answer my own 
feelings gave; and I could plainly perceive the effect of the 
question on the minds of the jury; and I now refer to it, 
not for the purpose of illustrating a paradox, but for the 
purpose of drawing attention to the sort of power one of 
the most successful of modern pleaders, carrying his skill 
to the bench, exercised over the minds of others. 

, .Lord Ellenborough commanded juries by look and tone. 
His personal dignity was in itself a power and a strength ; 
but it did nbt always prevail. The London juries came 
latterly to resist his charges, as too dictatorial. There have 
been other instances of the jealousy of juries of habitual 
attempts by judges to lead them or command them. 
t Lord Tenterden was more successful, by reason of his 
lucid statement of the facts, and of the law applicable to 
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them. He seemed to travel with the jury along the right 
path to justice. 4 

Lord Denman was a striking instance of the power 
which one man can exercise over other men, when he 
combines in his one person the scholar, the lawyer, the 
magistrate, the gentleman. Without art, certainly without 
the appearance of art, he won the confidence of juries. 

We sometimes hear praised the careful summing up of a 
painstaking judge. But how often is a summing up too 
minutely careful, setting the facts and combinations of the 
facts in every possible light, going over them again and 
again, and distinguishing slight shades from still slighter 
shades, until every juryman and every listener is in a state 
of bewilderment, from which it is hopeless that the jury can 
recover, with their faculties in a state fit for deliberation. 
When I was a young man, I several timcs'hcard one of our 
most learned judges sum up, in this manner, circumstantial 
evidence; and some of his successors have had the same 
fault. Unfortunately, too, this fault, or weakness, or want 
of skill, is more frequently shown in the most important 
trials, those of which the result affects the life of the 
accused—trials for murder. The importance of the trial 
very properly makes the judge as careful as it is in his 
power to be; but it unfortunately happens that the more 
care a judge of this character take3, the more inefficient he 
becomes. 

But I have wandered from the subject I propose to c<y«- # 
sider: the power to try civil causes in the superior courts 
without juries; and I have been discussing the character¬ 
istics of certain judges as 'evinced chiefly in the trial of. 
criminal causes. 

I return then to our subject. Unfortunate!/it is not yet 
become the practice of parties to consent to dispense with 
juries. I will try to account for this. When there is a 
difference between two parties, one may be in the right, and 
the other in the wrong ; but it often happens that both arf. 
in the wrong, one being more wrong than the other. The 
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one in the right, or least in the wrong, needs* a remedy. 
He is the most likely of the two to go to law, and he is the 
most likely to desire that sort of trial which is the most 
likely to bring the truth to light. He would most likely 
prefer the judgment of a single judge, a lawyer accustomed 
to sift and weigh evidence, to the verdict of twelve men 
taken by lot from the very miscellaneous classes of persons 
of whose names the jury lists consist. On the contrary, 
the party in the wrong, or least in the right, is interested in 
withholding a remedy. He is not the one to commence 
proceedings; and if proceedings are taken against him, he 
would most likely prefer the chance of a verdict of a jury 
in his favour, to the probability of the judgment of a single 
judge against him. He is not likely to give his consent to 
a trial without a jury. 

What has happened in the county courts may serve to 
illustrate what I mean. In the case of a difference not 
within the ordinary jurisdiction of the county courts,—for 
instance, a dispute involving a question as to the title to 
land,—the parties in difference may, by consent, give a 
county court jurisdiction between them, and thus avoid the 
delay and expense of a trial at the assizes. Consents of 
this sort are very rarely given, and inquiries have been 
made as to the cause of this. Some have suggested the 
reason to be the interest which the lawyers, by whom the 
parties in difference are advised, have in preferring the more 
expensive remedy; but I have formed an opinion that the 
true cause is the naturaf disinclination of a wrongdoer to 
facilitato a remedy for the wrong he has inflicted, and his 
.natural disinclination to do that which may lead to his 
being compelled to make restitution. He cannot be ex¬ 
pected to consent to a efceap remedy. He is more likely to 
hope that his opponent will, for want of means, be unable 
to proceed to trial at the assizes, involving, among other 
great expenses, the maintenance of witnesses for days at an 
assize town. Universal experience tells us that the game 
of the wrongdoer is, by delay and increase of expense, to 
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wear out the means and hopes of the person whom he has 
wronged. ^ 

I am inclined to think the better way would be to permit* 
any sort of action to be brought in a county court at the 
option of the plaintiff, giving the defendant an equal option 
to remove into a superior court any cause involving a 
question not now within the ordinary jurisdiction of the 
county court. A person who would refuse an express 
consent to an action being brought against him, might, 
nevertheless, not care to take the trouble and incur the 
expense of removing it when actually brought. Here, 
again, what I mean is illustrated by what has happened in 
the county courts. In any of those courts any cause is, 
as a matter of course, tried by the judge without a jury, 
unless in some cases either party requires a jury. It is 
very rarely that a jury is required. Things take their 
course. So I think it would be better in the superior 
courts if, instead of the dispensing with a jury being made 
dependent on the concurrence of two parties already in 
difference, the recourse to a jury were made dependent on 
its being expressly required by one of them. 

Nevertheless, upon the probable supposition that there 
will be in time more and more trials in the superior courts 
of common law without juries, I shall discuss the new 
functions with which the judges are thus invested. Hence¬ 
forth, instead of having, in all trials of questions of fact, to 
perform the embarrassing duty of assisting others to <}o 
what they could do better alone, fhey will sometimes find 
themselves in a position in which their function will be to 
listen carefully to the evidence, to sift, and compare, and, 
weigh it calmly, to form their impartial conclusions, and to 
express them clearly, satisfying £heir own Consciences, 
instead of endeavouring, often vainly, to give a right direc¬ 
tion to the consciences of twelve other persons, and making 
attempts to lead them to a right conclusion. 

I will now consider, as forming, it will be seen, a part of 
our present subject, some of the means of detecting truth 
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when hidden in a mass of conflicting evidence. This is 
more likely to be effected, now that the interested parties 
may be heard, than when their evidence was rejected. In 
this reference to (he evidence of interested parties I am 
anticipating the important subject of a future lecture: the 
statute having the effect of repealing, for most purposes, 
the maxim which had always been a very peremptory part 
of the law of England : Nemo debet esse te9tis in propriii 
caus&. As will be explained in the lecture on this subject, 
those who really know the truth, arc now permitted, or if 
they hold back, may be required, and even compelled to give 
evidence. In a trial of a question of fact the truth may 
generally be said to be present in court, known to one or 
more persons who conceal it: the object is to bring it to 
light. Of the various tests of truth, with which the 
experience of lawyers has made them long familiar, I do 
not propose to speak. I intend to confine my remarks to 
those tests only which have become useful by reason of the 
evidence of interested parties being made admissible. 

It sometimes happens that when two persons, both in¬ 
terested, and both from their character or from circum¬ 
stances equally unworthy of credit, contradict each other 
m their evidence, the truth, or the probable truth, may be 
elicited from their statements, by the process of comparing 
admissions inadvertently made by one against his interest 
with admissions inadvertently made by the other against 
his interest Sometimes, too, admissions against apparent 
interest are not inadvertent, and are mixed up with false 
statements* for the purpose of giving them a show of 
candour or a tinge of honesty. Admissions often supply a 
clue which may lead to the discovery of the truth, and 
they are soraethnes elicited from a party by effective cross- 
examination, or by a concluding examination by the judge 
himself, acting on materials elicited by the counsel in their 
examination of the parties or witnesses. 

Points of this sort have always been of especial importance 

n. c 
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in the counVy courts, in which, from their first establishment, 
the parties interested have been examined as witnesses. 
They became more important, because Available in a more 
important judicial sphere, from the time* a change of the 
law rendered the evidence of interested parties admissible 
in the superior courts. 

In the county courts, too, these points were, from the 
first, of great importance, because questions of fact have 
always in those courts been generally decided by the 
judges, the parties seldom having recourse to juries. A 
judge who can, with sufficient skill, collate admissions made 
by interested parties, each against himself, so as to arrive 
at the truth, or probable truth, might find it difficult to 
suggest, much more to explain, to a jury such a course of 
reasoning, and impossible to direct them or even give them 
effectual assistance in the application of h to the questions 
under investigation. As it may be thought that some of 
the judges of the county courts have derived from their 
past experience, so it may be considered certain that the 
judges of the superior courts will derive from their future 
experience, powers of analysing evidence, the greater from 
their minds not being disturbed in the application of the 
appropriate tests, by the necessity of finding words by 
means of which to express to juries the difficult points to 
be considered. It may be hoped that some of our judges 
may now have an opportunity of becoming, in the history 
of their profession, the rivals of Sir William Scott, the great 
master of the art of discovering truth through th6 veil df 
falsehood. . 

If, instead of teaching yftung men, I were now presunyn^ 
to address the learned persons for whom I am contemplating 
a new sphere of utility and fapie, I wouW suggest the 
necessity for curbing any feelings of impatience, leading to 
too early an expression of the effect which is being made 
by evidence on the mind. From this fault juries have been 
usually free, by reason of their habitually passive demeanour. 
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It is a fault to which an active-minded judge maybe found 
very liable, unless lie is most careful to avoid it. The more 
immediate bad effect of impatience or hastiness on the part 
of a judge may be that, at an early part of the trial, parties 
or witnesses may be exposed to censure, which further in¬ 
vestigation or reflection may show them not to deserve. 
The more real bad effect is the embarrassment produced on 
the mind of the judge himself, if, before having heard all 
the evidence, he makes known the impression made on 
him by a part of it. A judge who too soon makes known 
what is passing in his mind, may not only raise on the one 
side hopes, and on the other side fears, either of which 
may needlessly embarrass the party subject to them in the 
conduct of the cause, but may impose on himself the em¬ 
barrassing necessity, firstly, of rectifying expressed opinions, 
and, secondly, of finding terms by means of which fitly to 
express the change which his opinions undergo. It is an 
undignified position for a judge to find himself obliged to 
unsay what he has spoken from the bench, and injurious 
to his reputation to be often obliged to do so; but, more¬ 
over, the thing itself is so difficult to do well as materially 
to impair the efficiency of a judge in the particular cause 
in which it becomes necessary. The process is hardly con¬ 
sistent with the calmness necessary for the right conduct of 
a judicial inquiry. 

The last act of the trial, the delivery of the judgment, 
when all the proofs and arguments have been heard and 
considered, is, generally Speaking, the earliest period at 
which a judge can safely give utterance to his opinions or 
his v feelings, and then, so far a£ is right for the putpose of 
making known the grounds of his judgment, his place is 
plainly and fearlessly to declare his opinions and his feel¬ 
ings. I do not say that exceptions will not occur to the 
rule I am insisting on, that a judge must carefully guard 
himself against every disposition to impatience. Roguish 
claims are sometimes made, and roguish defences are some- 
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times attempted, which cannot be expected to receive from 
a man of right feeling any other regard than that of 6Corn, 
or any other treatment than that oV being summarily 
crushed. Cases of this sort happen frdm time to time, 
but they are comparatively of rare occurrence, and the 
safest course for a judge is to be slow to perceive them. 
It is a fatal error to be too ready to stop causes. Injustice, 
or the sense of injustice, thus caused, may be irreparable. 
On the other hand, a cause stopped on safe grounds is an 
excellent precedent, deterring other suitors from attempts 
to practise imposition on courts of justice. 

It will be perceived that I anticipate great advantages 
to the judicial character from the practice, if it should ever 
fortunately prevail, of dispensing with juries. I am also 
sanguine enough to hope for Btill greater advantages to the 
character of the English advocate. Sophistry, passion 
apart from reason, rhetoric without logic, will no longer be 
effective weapons. Fluency, verbiage, iteration will be 
valueless. Clamour, and ubuse of parties und witnesses, 
and personal display, will not serve as substitutes for argu¬ 
ment. Those men who, now at the bar, adorn their pro¬ 
fession by their real eloquence, their skill in argument, by 
their appeals to the feelings, when the feelings are fairly 
interested, by language deriving real strength from its 
gravity and moderation, will meet with more ample rewards 
and honours, and will find many imitators. Then will be 
felt the truth of the principle, too often unheeded, that the 
advocate is properly the assistant of the judge, bohnd* tef 
say all that he can fairly say for the party for whom he is 
retained^ but not justified* in attempting to mislead ^he 
court or jury by the distortion of facts, or by any artifice 
inconsistent with a regard for trujh. Those persons who, 
in the struggle for success, have hitherto sometimes more 
or less habitually yielded to the temptation to say that for 
their clients which a man would not, consistently with 
honesty, say for himself, will, when addressing a single 
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judge trying questions of fact, find that such practices 
must be given up aJ unavailing in each particular case, and 
as destructive of /he character of the advocates who have 
recourse to them. I feel assured, not without some ex¬ 
perience to warrant the assertion, that an advocate properly 
qualified for his office will find his services useful to his 
clients, in proportion to the candour with which, urging all 
that may be fairly urged, he abstains from addressing to 
the court arguments tainted with falsehold. It is no fanciful 
contrast to draw, that on the one side of the high-minded 
pleader of causes, the advocate, in the true sense of the 
word, who, scorning unworthy artifice, renders good service 
in the administration of justice ; and, on the other side, of 
the hireling, who, with no ether object than that of ob¬ 
taining verdicts, l# whether rightly or wrongly, habitually 
distorts the facts, and is an unworthy disturber of what, 
but for him, might be the pure stream of justice. I believe 
that the first class is, in these times, becoming more 
numerous, the latter class more rare. I firmly believe that 
the more frequent trials of questions of fact by experienced 
judges, instead of inexperienced jurymen, become, the 
sooner will the class of unworthy hirelings vanish from our 
tribunals, and the sooner shall we sec realized the theory, 
that the advocate is an assistant judge. Need I dilate on 
the consequent advantages to the judge, to the litigants, 
and to the community ? 

, I hayc reason to believe that the suitors are better satis¬ 
fied if a judge, deciding questions of fact, states the grounds 
of his decision, than if he pronounces a bare “judgment 
fbf the plaintiff,” or “judgment for the defendant,” like 
the verdict of a jury, for the plaintiff, or for the defendant. 
But 1 should not have adverted to this point, were it not that 
I have still greater reason for believing that the losing party 
likes to know why he loses, and is pleased if he can gather 
from the judgment, that all facts and arguments, making 
apparently in his favour, have received due consideration. 
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But this, and similar points, occupy doubtless the thoughts 
of those who may have now cast on shem a new class of 
duties. To the discharge of those duties they will bring 
those qualities which make them worthy of their high 
position, rendered still higher and more useful by their 
becoming now, more than ever, the real arbiters of ques¬ 
tions and disputes arising among the inhabitants of this 
great country. 
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1. Common Law changed by 

Act of Parliament. 

2. Maxim: Nemo debet esse 

testis in proprid causd. 

3. Maxim abrogated. 

4. Peal interest. 

4 

6. Fancied interest. | 

0. Nominal interest. 

7. Trustees. 

8. Heir. 

0. Absence of Witnesses. 

10. Mischiefs and Absurdities 

of Pule. 

11. Witness. Disqualification. 

Crime. 


12. Ixrrd Denman s Act. 

13. Parties. Witnesses. 

14. Husbands and Wives. 

15. County Courts. 

10. Criminal Proceedings. 

17. Acts of Parliament . Blun¬ 

ders. 

18. History of Act in its Pas¬ 

sage through Parliament 
inadmissible to show inten¬ 
tion. 

10. Actual intention. 

20. Expressio unius est exclusio 
alterius. 


There are few subjects more worthy of the attention of a 
law student than that which I make my chief instance of 
the manner in which modern legislation has changed the 
common law. It is, the repeal, except in criminal proceed¬ 
ings, and except in a very few civil proceedings, of the 
maxim : Nemo debet esse testis in proprid causd. Until re¬ 
cently, this maxim was a most peremptory part of our law. 
lt% direct effect was to exclude the evidence of the parties 
to every litigation, and that of their wives and husbands, 
and also'the evidence of persons for whose benefit or pro¬ 
tection any action was brought or defended; but it also 
excluded not merely the evidence of persons who were 
contending for valuable®rights, or who had a direct pe¬ 
cuniary interest in any litigated question, but also the evi¬ 
dence of persons having what could scarcely be designated 
as other than fancied interests. 

# The evidence, of a person who was interested only as a 
trustee was thus excluded. If you look at treatises on 
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evidence, you will be surprised at the slight and fanciful 
grounds upon which the evidence of persons was rejected 
upon the supposition of interest. 

All lawyers, except the very young, may remember the 
waste of time and money spent in disputing, in courts of 
justice, the propriety or otherwise of admitting or rejecting 
the evidence of persons whose interest, if it could be made 
out, was only nominal. The absurdity of an interest only 
nominal being treated ns a real interest was disregarded; 
and on the ground of it the evidence of a mere trustee 
might be rejected, while in the same cause the evidence of 
the eldest son and heir apparent of the claimant of a large 
property might be received, the law not taking notice of his 
interest in the success of his father, because his prospect of 
the inheritance was not a direct interest, but depended only 
on a possibility of his surviving bis father and becoming his 
heir, and of bis father not disinheriting him. 

There were other cases in which this rule of law rejected, 
on the ground of interest, the evidence of persons having 
no interest that could be supposed to influence them, and 
admitted the evidence of persons whose real interest in the 
matter in dispute was manifest though not recognized by 
the law. 

Moreover, it often happens that a business transaction 
takes place between two persons without the presence or 
intervention of any witness, whether agent or servant or 
friend. If in a case of this sort disputes ensued, the party 
injured might be, while the law remained unchanged, with¬ 
out a legal remedy by reason of the maxim: Nemo debet 
esse testis in propria causa . In such a case, the only*or 
best mode of ascertaining the truth was rejected. 

Again, there were cases in wliioh the truth*being known 
to the parties only, their evidence was rejected, and the 
courts were compelled to attempt to collect it from circum¬ 
stances, detailed by persons imperfectly acquainted with (lie 
facts. Some one remarked, that the law chose to grope 
about in the dark, taking the chance of finding or missing 
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the truth, for fear of being deceived by those to whom alone 
the truth was know*. 

I have mentioned only a few of the mischiefs and ab¬ 
surdities consequent on the strictness of the rule rejecting 
interested witnesses. The fine distinctions, involved in the 
discussion and application of the rule, were the delight of 
lawyers whose memories were stored with the names of 
cases in the reports of which these distinctions were to be 
found. 

For many years these mischiefs and absurdities were 
repeatedly and sufficiently exposed in the writings of 
Bentham,and of others, who, with the character of lawyers 
blended that of philosophic reasoners. At length a partial 
remedy was provided by an act of parliament made in 
the year 1843(a), and called Lord Denman’s Act. 

That you inay understand tire full import of the enact¬ 
ment then made, you must be informed that up to that time 
certain crimes made the evidence of those convicted of them 
inadmissible, even in cases in which they were not inte¬ 
rested. Phillipps, in his work on Evidence, writing long 
before this statute was made, says (6), “ it frequently 
“ happens that a witness is suffered to give evidence, 
“ because not absolutely disqualified by the rule of law, 
“ though he may be far lower in point of credit and real 
“ character than another, who is excluded as incompe- 
“ tent.” 

^Questioning the propriety of the rule which excluded the 
evidence of a convicted criminal, Phillipps remarks (c), 
“ although the moral principle of a witness on some former 
.“•occasion has proved too weak to resist a passion or temp- 
‘‘ tation of interest, it does not follow that he ought to be 
“ accounted \vholly undaserving of credit, when there may 
“ be no temptation to lead astray, or where jt may be 
“ reasonably supposed that the oath he takes, and the fear 

(a) 6 & 7 Victoria, chapter 86. 

• (b) Phillipps on Evidence, I. 14. 

(c) Ibid. I. 15. 
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44 of the temporal punishment annexed to perjury will not 
“ be without influence in causing him^o adhere to truth/' 
Again, he says (a), “the distinction between offences for 
“ which a conviction disqualifies a witness is often purely 
“ technical, the whole class of offences which come under 
“ the denomination of felony, incapacitate: although in 
44 many misdemeanors there may be much more depravity 
44 than in some kinds of felony/' 

The crimes, convictions of which rendered the criminals 
too infamous to be admitted as witnesses, are enumerated 
in the chapter of Phillippa on Evidence, from which I have 
just been quoting. Among them are treason and every 
sort of felony. He proceeds thus (b): “it has been 
“ generally laid down by writers on the law of evidence, 
“ that every species of the crimen falsi renders the party 
“ convicted an incompetent witness. The term crimen 
44 falsi is one which has been taken from the Roman law, 
“ and the precise extent of the signification which it has 
“ received in our law appears to be involved in some degree 
“ of uncertainty/' Again, he says(c), “it does not appear 
“ that every offence which involves the charge of falsehood 
“ or fraud will render a witness incompetent.” Some of 
the instances this writer gives of crimes of this nature, ex¬ 
cluding the evidence of persons convicted of them, are 
forgery, perjury and conspiracy to accuse another of a 
capital offence. 

We will now return to the statute, my inspection,of 
which has led me into a digression on the subject of in¬ 
competency to be a witness by reason of crime. The pre¬ 
amble of the statute is in these words: “Whereas the 
“ enquiry after truth in courts of justice is often obsti^icted 
“ by incapacities created by the* present law, and it is 
“ desirably that full information as to the facts in issue, 
“ both in criminal and in civil cases, should be laid before 

(a) Phillipps on Evidence, I. 10. 

(b) Ibid. I. 17. 

(c) Ibid. 
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“ the persons who are appointed to decide upon them, and 
“ that such personaehould exercise their judgment on the 

“ credit of the witnesses adduced, and on the truth of their 

• ' 

“ testimony.” 

The first section contains, in a multitude of words 
proper to make it effectual, an enactment that no person 
offered as a witness shall be excluded by reason of crime 
or interest. It contains a proviso to the effect that the act 
shall not render competent witnesses the parties real or 
nominal to any litigation, or their husbands or wives. 

The law being thus simplified, hundreds of reported 
decisions and hundreds of pages of law text-books may 
now be disregarded by the student, and are never thought 
of by the practitioner. 

The act of parliament made in 1846 (a), establishing the 
modern county courts, renders parties in litigation in those 
courts, and their wives, competent and compellable to be 
witnesses. 

In a great majority of trials in the county courts, the 
parties are examined; and in a great many, they are the 
only witnesses. It sometimes happens that a party re¬ 
quires his adversary to give evidence. Whether the enact¬ 
ment just referred to was or was not originally intended as 
an experiment, its working was watched by lawyers and 
legislators, and appropriate enquiries were made of the 
county court judges; and it was at length regarded as a 
.successful experiment. My impression is, that the enact¬ 
ment has been especially efficient in enabling parties to 
compel from their adversaries admissions of the truth which 
cOuld not otherwise have been obtained. 

However this may be, a statute passed in 1851 (6), 
contains in its 2nd section an enactment to the effect that 
parties in litigation shall be competent and compellable to 
give evidence. 

The 3rd section provides, that nothing contained in the 

(a) 9 & 10 Victoria, chapter 95. 

( b) 14 & 15 Victoria, chapter 99. 
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act shall render a person, who in any criminal proceeding 
is charged with an offence, competent or compellable to 
give evidence, or shall in any criminal proceeding render 
any husband competent or compellable to give evidence 
for or against his wife, or any wife for or against her 
husband. 

The 4th section provides, that nothing contained in the 
act shall apply to any action, suit or proceeding instituted 
in consequence of adultery, or to any action for breach of 
promise of marriage. 

Looking at the statute, you will perceive that the second 
section does not make the evidence of wives or husbands 
of parlies admissible. But for the known history of this 
statute, it would be difficult to suppose that this omission 
was intended. The omission would seem to be one of 
those blunders often met with in acts of parliament: other¬ 
wise the mention, in the third section, of husbands and 
wives w'ould look like a blunder of that sort. These 
mistakes usually happen by reason of a clause being altered 
in the passage of a bill through parliament without heed to 
other clauses or sentences in which alterations should also 
be made to make the whole act consistent. In time, you 
will be surprised at the many instances of blunders of this 
sort to be met with in the books of reports, giving rise to 
an infinity of puzzling questions. One of these instances 
is, the discussion in courts of justice of the effect of the 
very statute last referred to. ^ 

Soon after the passing of the statute, a question arose in 
the Court of Exchequer (a), and afterwards in the'Court of 
Queen’s Bench (i), whether the statute did not by impli¬ 
cation make admissible the evidence of the wife of a party 
to a suit. Both courts decided that the statute had not 
that effect. From this opinion, Mr. Justice Erie dissented, 

(a) Barltat v. Allen, 21 Law Journal, New Series, Exchequer, 155, 
1852. 

(b) Stapleton v. Croft , 21 Law Journal, New Series, Queen’s Bench, 
247, 1852. 
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on the ground that “ the law relating to the exclusion of 
“ evidence on account of interest gave effect to the principle 
“ of uniting the interest of husband and wife. If the 
“ husband was excluded on account of interest, so also was 
“.the wife on account of her united interest; and if the 
“ capacity of the husband was restored, the wife became 
“ thereby also capable.” 

Founding his opinion against the competence of wives 
on the ground of their not being mentioned in the second 
section, Mr. Baron Parke said, “ the only colourable 
“ argument in favour of the defendant” (the defendant’s 
wife had been tendered as a witness on his side and re¬ 
jected) “ is that founded on the language of the subsequent 
“ section, in which it is provided, perhaps unnecessarily, 

“ that nothing in the act contained shall render the husband 
“ or wife competent or compellable to give evidence for or 
“ against each other.in criminal proceedings. It is said, 

“ that from these negative words we may imply the aflirma- 
“ live proposition, that they are to be competent in other 
“ cases, I think we ought to make no such implication. 

“ The third section is not so fully worded as it might have 
“ been, and perhaps only mentioned criminal proceedings as 
“ those in which husband and wife were most likely to be 
“ offered as evidence against each other, leaving the law in 
“ all other cases as it stood under the former section.” 

Chief Baron Pollock, by whom the evidence of the 
defendant’s wife had been rejected, said : “ the third section 
'* of the recent act is not open to the explanation suggested 
“ by my ,brother Parke; for Lord Truro, in one of his 
“ public judgments explains exactly how it came to be so 
“ framed: while, however, I allude to that, I must at the 
“ same time «ay that thq history of a clause in a statute, 

“ attested by the personal knowledge of members of the 
“ legislature, is certainly no ground of decision in a court 
“ of law; and I think it right to guard myself against the 
“ supposition that we could resort to such means to find 
“ out the meaning of a statute. Lord Truro stated, that 
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u when the bill was before the House of Lords, lie moved 
“ that the clause (words) which gave t^e courts of law the 
u power of examining the wife be struck out: and it was 
“ 6truck out accordingly. In the body of the bill, however, 
“ and in another clause, there was a provision against (a) 
“ the reception of the evidence of the wife in certain cases, 
“ and in the trial of criminal offences. That clause, by an 
“ oversight, and in consequence of the late hour at which 
“ the bill was discussed, had been permitted to remain; 
“ and one of the judges, seeing that the evidence was rc- 
u ceivable in certain specified cases (4), assumed that it 
u was receivable in all, although the general clause had 
“ been struck out. It must be admitted that a scintilla 
" of argument for the defendant may be founded on the 
" construction of the language of this third section, thus 
“ inserted ex majori cautela . But the first section goes 
" the other way: and I think that tlie inference from that 
“ section is stronger than the somewhat feeble inference 
“ deducible from the third; and, consequently, that the 
“ wife of the defendant in this case was inadmissible as a 
“ witness.” 

Lord Campbell said : u My opinion is, that it would be 
€t an improvement in the mode of administering justice to 
“ admit husbands and wives under certain restrictions. 
“ They ought not to be admissible in criminal cases; and 
“ no communication which has passed between them con- 
“ fidentially ought to be disclosed by them. But, with 
“ these exceptions, I think the administration of justice 
“ would be furthered by admitting their evidence for or 
“ against each other. However, I can only look to the 
“ law as it exists, and to what the recent statute enacts. 
“ We cannot look to the history fif the statute, or to the 
“ private intention of the framer of it, or to any mistake 

i 

(a) In the Law Journal, the words “power given for” should evi¬ 
dently be “provision against.” I have corrected this in my extract 

(l/) What “ specified coses ?” * 
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“ which is suggested to have occurred in the passage of the 
“ bill through parliament. We must look to its words.” 

Differing from Mr. Justice Erie, Lord Campbell says: 
“ One reason given for the exclusion of the wife of a party 
“ is to preserve the peace of families; and it is not rested 
“ merely on the yrovnd of interest. Lord Coke, Lord 
“ Hardwicke and other most eminent judges and text 
“ writers have so laid it down; and it has been said, that if 
“ this practice were permitted, implacable enmity might be 
“ produced between husband and wife.” 

Again, Lord Campbell says: “ The wife is not a party to 
“ the suit in which her husband is plaintiff' or defendant, 
“ although they are, in the contemplation of law, one 
“ person. It might as well be said, that under a judgment 
“ in an action against a husband separately, the wife could 
“ be taken in execution, because husband and wife are one 
“ person in law. It seems to me, therefore, that under sec- 
“ tion two the wife remains incompetent as before. Stress 
“ is then laid on section three. If it were a doubtful question 
“ under section two, section three might afford a fuir argu- 
“ ment on the ground that expressio unii/s est exclvsio ulte- 
“ rius. But I must say that, after deliberately considering 
“ the matter, I think it was the express intention of the 
“ legislature to exclude wives in civil cases. If that be so, 
“ section three will not assist; and the wife still remains in- 
“ competent, as at common law. Such is the opinion ex- 
“ pressed by Lord Truro and the Court of Exchequer.” 

• Notwithstanding my having brought together in this 
lecture tljese long extracts, I recommend you to read the 
whole of these two cases of Barbat v. Allen and Stapleton 
v. Croft. I regard them as fair specimens of discussions on 
the effect of. statutes, the construction of which is made 
difficult by blunders contained in them. In this point of 
view you will find them instructive reading. 

As respects husbands, that the act left their evidence 
inadmissible in cases in which their wives were parties was 
brtt of little importance, inasmuch as, except in a few pos- 
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sible, but rare, cases, the husband of a married woman is 
always made a party in every action irj which she is made 
a party. In every such case of a husband being a party to 
an action, the statute makes his evidence admissible as that 
of a party. 

As respects wives, the statute was, in practice, found in¬ 
conveniently defective. Accordingly, in conformity with 
the opinion expressed by Lord Campbell, an act of par¬ 
liament was made in 1863(a), by the effect of the first and 
fourth sections, of which, the husbands and wives of liti¬ 
gating parties, whether interested or nominal parties, are 
now competent and compellable to give evidence. The 
second section provides that nothing in the act shall render 
any husband competent or compellable to give evidence for 
or against his wife, or any wife for or against her husband, 
in any criminal proceeding, or any proceeding instituted in 
consequence of adultery. The third section is obviously 
intended to prevent the law infringing on the confidence 
which should exist between husband and wife. It is in 
these words: u No husband shall be compellable to dis- 
u close any communication made to him by his wife during 
u the marriage: and no wife shall be compellable to dis- 
u close any communication made to her by her husband 
u during the marriage.” 

I trust that you are now made familiar with the almost 
entire change made by the statute law in respect of the 
common law rules for the exclusion of the evidence of in¬ 
terested persons. * ' 

(a) 10 & 17 Victoria, chapter 83. 
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1. Libel. 

2. Slander. 

3. Differences. 

4. Slanderous Words. 

5. Crime. 

G. Infection. 

7. Trade. 

8. Livelihood. 

0. Office., 

10. Actual Damage. 

11. Abuse. 

12. Blackleg. 

As one of the chief instances of parts of the common law 
changed by acts of parliament I have selected the Jaw of 
libel. 

To present properly this subject to your minds, it is 
convenient to speak in the first place of the distinction 
between slander and libel. According to the technical 
meanings of those terms I thus define them. Injurious 
words spoken only, not written or printed, are slander. 
famatory words, written or printed, are a libel. Slander 
and libel are the two species into which is divided one 
genus of injuries consisting of injurious words. 

•For dander an action is maintainable by the person 
injured. For a libel an action may also be maintained by 
the person libelled; or the publisher of the libel may be 
indicted and punished as a criminal. 

I desire your close attention to the differences between 
slander and libel which l intend to place before you, and by 
means of which I mean to exemplify my favorite way of 
teaching; that of dwelling on points of difference between 
two similar things, and so conveying clearly to the mind 
the*details of both. 


13. Cheating at Cards or other 

Games. 

14. Smashers. 

15. Words. Meaning. 

10. Technical Words. 

17. Slang. 

18. Cuilibet in sud arte crcden - 

dum. 

19. Opinion. Evidence. 

20. Experts. 

21. Medical Jurisprudcncc. 

22. Foreign Law. 

23. Scotch Law. 


II. 


D 
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Slanderous words, for which the law provides a remedy, 
are of two classes; the first consisthgof plainly injurious 
words for which an action may be maintained, whether 
they do or do not cause actual damage; the second con¬ 
sisting of words which, though not plainly injurious, are 
disparaging, and are intended to cause, and actually do 
cause, damage. For words-comprised in the first class an 
action lies, even when the injury does not cause mischief: 
injuria sine damno. To bring words within the second 
class there must be both injury and damage : injuria et 
damnum; the injury resulting from the wrongful in¬ 
tention, the damage being the actual result. 

The first of the two classes into which I have thus 
divided slander is thus well described by Stephen, in his 
Commentaries : “ When a man utters any thing of another 
“ which may either endanger him in law by impeaching 
" him of some punishable crime,—as to say that he hath 
“ poisoned another, or is peijured; or which may exclude 
" him from society,—as to charge him with having an 
“ infectious disorder, tending so to exclude him ; or which 
“ muy impair or hurt his trade or livelihood,—as to call a 
“ tradesman a bankrupt, a physician a quack, or a lawyer 
“ a knave; or which may disparage him in an office of 
“ jjublic trust, —as to say of a magistrate, that he is partial 
“ and corrupt.” 

I shall now speak of the second of the two species into 
which I divide defamatory words: those in respect of 
w^ich an action can be maintained when the person 
speaking them intends to cause, and by using them 
actually does cause, dairibge to the person of whom he 
speaks. Of the many words of this sort I select a 
few of the most common by way of example; namely, 
rascal, scoundrel, villain, cheat, swindler. To apply any of 
these abusive terms to a man does not imply that be has 
been guilty of a crime for which he may be punished, as 
does either of the words, traitor, murderer, thief, perjurer. 

In the year 1858, the curious question was discussed in 
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the Court of Exchequer (a), whether a person can maintain 
an action against another who calls him a blackleg without 
causing him actual damage. The four barons present at 
the argument were equally divided. Baron Martin and 
Baron Bramwell thought, that by the word blackleg is 
meant a person who cheats at cards or other games; and, as 
a person may be indicted and punished for cheating at cards 
or any game (b) 9 the word imputes ail indictable crime, and 
is, therefore, actionable without actual damage. Chief 
Baron Pollock and Baron Watson thought that a man 
might be a blackleg without being a cheat. Indeed, the 
chief baron gave this amusing and well-expressed definition 
of the term : “A person who gets his living by frequenting 
“ race-courses and practising games of chance and skill, 
“ constantly belting with the best odds he can obtain in his 
“ favor, giving tlTe least odds he possibly can, doing this 
“ with the view of making money, but not necessarily dis- 
u honest in so doing or cheating in the sense in which the 
“ word is used in the common law or statute law.” 

There is one word which I think lias so become a part 
of our language, with a certain meaning, that I think no 
court of justice could doubt that it imputes an indictable 
offence ; J mean the word smasher, meaning a person whose 
unlawful trade it is to pass bad money. There are scores 
of smashers who are well known to the police officers as 
pursuing that trade. I do not doubt that to be called a 
smasher is an injury for which a person may sustain an 
sfctuin, without being able to prove that he has sustained 
actual damage. 

When you read the report of the arguments as to the 
word blackleg, you will perceive that the barons treat the 
word as having so beconip a part of the English language 
as to be susceptible of interpretation by a court without the 
aid of evidence, two of them thinking that it impfied guilt, 

(a) Barnet v. Alien , 27 Law Journal, New Series, Exchequer, 
4Ig, 1858. 

( b) Statute 8 & 9 Victoria, chapter 109, section 17, 1845. 

D 2 
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and two of them thinking that it had not of necessity that 
import. They appear to have thought* it not to be a word 
of the meaning of which evidence could be given. This 
leads me to another important point; namely, that there 
are in most arts and trades and pursuits technical words, 
the meanings of which are not generally known, and which 
courts and juries may be informed of by the evidence of 
witnesses, engaged in the arts, trades or pursuits, in which 
the words are used. I must resist the temptation to give 
instances of this practice. The point is too plain to need 
illustration by instances, and I must not digress too much 
from the proper subject of this lecture—the law of slander 
as introductory to the law of libel. This is, however, not 
an unfit place to give you some general instruction on a 
most interesting point, as I now proceed to do. 

Often have you and other young men when walking with 
a farmer over his fields, with a printer or a manufacturer 
through his workshops, or with a sportsman across the 
country, or chatting with a seaman on the deck of a ship 
or in a boat, been gratified by the explanations given you 
of technical terms, and you have, with the meaning of 
words, received an increase of substantial knowledge. On 
such occasions you have the benefit of one of the truths 
contained in the law maxim : cuilibct in suit arte perito cre- 
dendum est. In like manner, judges and juries are con¬ 
stantly told by surgeons and artists, and farmers and land 
surveyors, and merchants and tradesmen and workmen, 
and sportsmen and gamekeepers and seamen, and'persona 
of all sorts of professions and trades and pursuits, the 
meaning of technical words in use. 

But 1 ought not to overlook the language called slang; 
some words of it, such as smasher, meaning a passer of 
bad coin, and beak, meaning a justice of the peace, have 
by frequent use obtained a known meaning, of which any 
judge or jury may be expected to take notice; but now 
and then a slang word is used, the meaning and application 
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of which it ia necessary to ask a policeman or some other 
person likely to be tlell informed on the point. 

But the maxim cuilibet in euii arte perito credendum est 
is of still greater value, than as pointing out the right source 
from which to learn the import and application of techni¬ 
calities. It is an expression of the rule, that the opinions 
of skilful persons are often of necessity received by courts 
and juries to guide them in the discussion and decision of 
litigated questions. The opinions of farmers as to the 
management of land, or of sailors, as to the management 
of a ship, are often of great value; but the instances in 
which the opinions of professional witnesses are received 
are innumerable. Witnesses of this sort are in some coun¬ 
tries called experts. This word is hardly yet adopted by 
English lawyers. 

Of this class*of evidence you are aware the most 
common is that of surgeons and physicians, whose opi¬ 
nions of the causes of death, or of diseases, and us to the 
proper or improper treatment of wounded and sick persons, 
are often indispensable. Questions relating to death, dis¬ 
eases, poisons, medicines, surgery and anatomy, and many 
kindred topics are so frequent in courts of justice, that a 
science called medical jurisprudence or forensic medicine is 
one of the favorite studies of members of the two pro¬ 
fessions, the medical and the legal,* the members of which 
have thus, as it were, a science common to both. This 
reminds you of some trials you have been present at, and 
if many of which you have read reports in the newspapers, 
especially some celebrated trials for murder. 

A very remarkable instance, hot merely of the admissi¬ 
bility, but of the necessity, of evidence of the opinion of 
experts remains to be ryentioned. When in a court of 
justice a question of foreign law arises, the judges do not 
seek information from books, nor do they make use of any 
casual knowledge of their own. They must be informed 
the state of the foreign law by an expert, a lawyer of the 
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foreign country, sworn like any other witness, and then 
stating his opinion. 

Nay, strange as it may seem to you, if a question of 
foreign law arises before a jury, the point is treated, not as 
involving a question of law to be decided by the judge, 
but as a question of fact on which the jury is to find a 
verdict. 

English lawyers are greatly interested when listening to 
the evidence of a foreign advocate, or, as more commonly 
happens, of a Scotch advocate. The law of Scotland, 
differing, as you know, from ours, is regarded by us as 
foreign law. 

An act of parliament (a) passed in 1859, enables any 
court of justice in any part of the Queen’s dominions to 
ascertain the law, applicable to any state of facts, as admi¬ 
nistered in any other part of the Queeh’s dominions, by 
stating a case for the opinion of a superior court of justice 
of the country, the law of which it is desired to ascertain. 
For giving effect to this object the statute contains several 
clauses. As it only gives a power, which may be exer¬ 
cised or not, it follows that cases may still arise in which in 
an English court Scotch advocates may be called to prove 
points of Scotch law. 

When I began this lecture I intended it to be a little 
treatise on the law of libel, illustrated by parts of the law 
of slander. I find it, in the result, to be a discourse on 
slander only, with a digression on the import of a maxim 
of general interest, but also of especial use with reference 
both to slander and libel. I now think it convenient to 
make a pause and to resdi ve the law of libel for my next 
lecture. 


(a) 22 & 23 Victorifc, chapter 63. 
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1. Libel. 

2. Slander . 

3. Libellus. 

% 

4. Libellus famosus . 

5. Definition of Words. 

0. Defamatory Picture . 

7. ZifeZ. Treasonable. 

8. Seditious . 

9. Blasphemous. 

10. ZtfcZ. Canon Laic and Civil 
Law Courts . 


11. Ridicule. 

12. Press. Freedom. 

13. Libels disregarded . 

14. Slander . ^Lc/um. 

16. ZiZ>eZ. ^4cZu>n. 

10. Indictments. 

17. Criminal Information. 

18. Queen’* Bench. 

19. Misdemeanor . 


In an enumeration in the Institutes (a) of injuries for which 
the Roman law provided remedies, one injury is thus spe¬ 
cified : “ Si quis ad infamiam alicujus libellum, aut carmen, 
“ aut historian!, scripserit, composuerit, ediderit, dolove 
“ malo fecerit, quo quid eorum fierct.” I quote this passage 
because of the use in it, with reference to defamation, of 
the word libellus, a little book, the origin of the English 
technical word libel. 

With us a libel may, as explained in my last lecture, be 
thus defined: defamatory words, written or printed. 
Whether such words are written or printed in a book, a 
letter, a newspaper, or in any other form, they are still 
termed a libel. Our word libel has nearly the same 
meaning as the Roman law phrase: libellus famosus. The 
word libellus did not, with the Romans, of itself import an 
injury. It meant only a little book. If a book had the 
effect of defaming any one, then it became libellus fa¬ 
mosus. 

One of the qualities of• a definition of the meaning of a 
word should be to be comprehensive, if possible, of every¬ 
thing which the word designates. With reference to this 
quality my definition of a libel,—defamatory words, written 


(a) Institutes, 4, 4, 1. 
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or printed, is defective; inasmuch as it does not include a 
defamatory picture which, according ft> our law, is a libel. 
Like many definitions, useful for practical purposes, you 
must be satisfied with my definition, though it may some* 
times need explanation with reference to particular points 
as they arise. 

In another aspect also my definition is imperfect. It 
does not comprise what is called a treasonable libel or a 
seditious libel, or a blasphemous libel, happening not to 
defame any person ; but the publisher of which may never¬ 
theless be punished as a libeller. 

There is, in the courts in which the practice is according 
to the canon law and the civil law, yet another use of the 
word libel. In those courts, the Ecclesiastical Courts and 
the Admiralty Courts, of which I hope to treat in future 
lectures, the complaint or charge made by the plaintiff in a 
suit, against the defendant, is called the libel. 

Returning to the subject of libel, according to the 
common law use of the word, I desire your renewed 
attention to the chief difference, spoken of in my last 
lecture, between slander and libel. As you were then told 
slanderous words, for which a person of whom they are 
spoken may maintain an action, must either impute to him 
a crime for which he may be punished or tend to exclude 
him from society, or tend to damage him in his trade or 
livelihood, or to disparage him in an office of trust, or they 
must be intended to do him damage and actually have that 
effect. ' ' v 

The law is very different in respect of a libel. Whether 
it is that the law treats wfih greater severity words written 
or printed, because they are more deliberate than spoken 
words, or whatever be the reason the restrictions in respect 
of slander do not apply to libel. Any defamatory words, 
written or printed, are a libel, and the law provides a remedy, 
whether they do or do not impute a crime, or have or have 
not any of the injurious tendencies just referred to, or 
whether they are or are not intended to do actual damage, 
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or whether they have or have not that effect. Any state- 

0 

ments, any remark^ any arguments, any insinuations, any 
epithets, any words of any sort tending to degrade or dis¬ 
credit a man in the opinion of others, or make him con¬ 
temptible or ridiculous are, if written or printed, a libel in 
respect of which he may maintain an action or prosecute 
the libeller as a criminal. 

This being the comprehensive state of the law of libel, it 
may seem strange, considering the freedom with which the 
motives, and conduct, and characters of men are, now more 
than ever, brought into public, and discussed, and impugned 
and ridiculed, that there are comparatively so few actions 
and prosecutions for libels. This may be accounted for in 
several ways. In the first place there prevails, especially 
among public men, a feeling that the advantages of the 
freedom of the press are so great and so essential, that it is 
wise to overlook many abuses of it, rather than incur any 
risk of impairing its utility. In the next place, many a 
man libelled unjustly, conscious of the rectitude of his in¬ 
tentions, strengthened by the sympathy of his friends, 
trusting to the impartiality of others, feels that he may 
overlook the attack without real risk to his reputation, and 
that he may thus deprive, as far as he can, his detainer of 
the satisfaction of knowing that his sting has done its work, 
that of causing annoyance to be remedied only by a re¬ 
course to litigation, and its incident evils. In the third 
place, it is to be hoped that many men are influenced by 
*th*eir Religion, of which one of the chief precepts, if not the 
chief precept, imposes on all, as a duty, the forgiveness of 
injuries. In the New Testament you find passages which 
serve to apply the spirit of this precept more directly to 
those who are injured by calumny. 

I have glanced at the next difference between slander 
and libel. For slander the person injured may maintain 
an action, but the slanderer cannot be punished as a 
criminal. For a libel a person injured may maintain an 
action, or the libeller may be indicted and punished as a 
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criminal. This difference may be attributed to the forbear¬ 
ance due to the haste with which word^, may be spoken as 
compared with the deliberation with which words are 
written or printed, or to the greater publicity and perma¬ 
nence of a libel, and its greater tendency to provoke a 
breach of the peace. In lew words, slander is regarded 
only ns a private injury; libel, both as a private injury and 
as a crime. 

I must now bring forward a topic for which a more 
appropriate place might be, a description of the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, but which so directly con¬ 
cerns the subject of libel, that it cannot be omitted from 
this lecture. For a libel, the prosecution may be by indict¬ 
ment. But for this offence, as for any misdemeanor, that 
is, any crime not being treason or felony, the offender may 
be prosecuted by means of what is called a criminal infor¬ 
mation filed in the Court of Queen’s Bench. A criminal 
information cannot be filed, at the instance of any other 
prosecutor than the Attorney-General, except by leave of 
the court. 

You have often read in the newspapers reports of appli¬ 
cations for leave to file criminal informations for libels. 
This mode of prosecuting a libeller is usually preferred to 
an indictment. It is also preferred to an action to recover 
damages. The reason of this preference is, that the judges 
of the Queen's Bench will never grant leave to file an infor¬ 
mation, unless the prosecutor expressly denies the truth of 
the assertions against him. It often happens that an inno¬ 
cent man, libelled, is glad to resort to this means of promptly 
clearing himself by his own oath, without waiting an in¬ 
definite time for an opportunity of vindicating his character 
at the trial of an indictment or action. The effect is that, 
in very many cases, leave to file the information being 
granted, the person to be prosecuted, especially if the 
publisher of a newspaper, is satisfied by the oath of the 
prosecutor, withdraws the defamatory imputation and pays 
the costs; and so the matter ends. v 
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The powers of the judges are so prudently and ably 
exercised in the disposal of applications for leave to file 
ciiminal informations, that the Queen’s Bench may with 
truth be said to have acquired the character of a court of 
honor. Their intimations as to concessions and apologies, 
which ought to be offered and accepted, are usually willingly 
acceded to by the parties interested to the great relief and 
advantage of both. 
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4. Anonymous letters. 
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Looking again, at the beginning of the last lecture, at the 
passage quoted from the Institutes, you will perceive that, 
according to the Roman law, the guilt in respect of a de¬ 
famatory book, or poem, or story, consisted in the writing 
it, the composing it, or the publishing it, or the maliciously 
causing it to be written, or composed, or published. The 
English rule on the same point may be thus more simply 
expressed : the guilt in respect of a libel consists in the 
publication of it. With us, merely to write and not publish, 
what would, if published, be defamatory, is not an injury 
to the person to whom it relates; nor is it a crime fof which 
tlie writer may be punished. A man may amuse himself 
by writing strictures on another person, not intending to 
make them known. Without any fault on his part, they 
may be seen by other persons, foHnstance, by an officer of 
the law making a justifiable search, or by an unjustifiably 
inquisitive person; or the paper on which they are written 
may be carelessly lost or inadvertently parted with, or it 
may be stolen. Again, in the case of a writing with an in¬ 
tention to publish, one effect of our law is to give an 
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opportunity to the offender to change his mind. In such 
a case a locus pcenifcntiai is of great value. 

It has, however, been decided (a) that a person who 
writes a libel in one county with intent to publish it, and 
afterwards publishes it in another county, may be indicted 
in either. This decision, and some arguments used by two 
of the judges by whom it was delivered, Lord Tenterdeu 
and Mr. Justice Ilolroyd, have been supposed to render it 
doubtful whether the law is rightly stated when it is said 
that only to write, without publishing, a libel, is not an 
offence. But, if the arguments are carefully looked at, it 
will be seen that the judges still treat publication as the 
completion of the offence, and though they speak of the 
writing a libel, intended to be published, and afterwards 
published, as an indictable offence, they do not so speak of 
the writing a libel not afterwards published. The publica¬ 
tion reflects on the writing a criminal character which, 
without publication, it would not have. 

You of course understand that by the word publication 
is not, when applied to a libel, merely meant the making it 
generally public, as when a book is sold or given away or 
a placard distributed. To publish a libel is to part with 
the possession of it. To send a libellous letter to a person 
is to publish it to him ; even if he be the person defamed. 
To give a defamatory writing to a friend is to publish it to 
him. To read it aloud to others is to publish it, unless, of 
course, as may well happen, this is done inadvertently 
tvifliout a previous knowledge of its tenor. The instances 
of publication just mentioned are given by way of example. 
Your own observation will supply many other examples. 
It might be enough for me to repeat, that to part with the 
possession of a libel is ^publication of it; but I think it 
better to illustrate the proposition by citing, from the case 
I have just referred to, parts of the arguments of the 
judges. 

One of the points which that case serves to establish is, 
(a) The King v. Sir Francis Burden , 4 Barnewall & Alderson, 95. 
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that to post a letter, even though sealed, containing a libel, 
is to publish the letter in the county in<*vliich the post office 
is situate; and the person so publishing it may be indicted 
in that county. 

Mr. Justice Best said : “ But supposing it to have been 
u sent by the post, my opinion is, that such a sending of it 
“ amounted to a publication. It is assumed that publi- 
“ cation means a manifestation of the contents. I deny 
“ that such is the meaning of publication. In no part of 
" the law do I find that it is used in that sense. A man 
" publishes an award ; but he does not read it. Again, he 
“ publishes a will; but he does not manifest its contents to 
“ those to whom he makes the publication; he merely 
“ desires the witnesses to take notice that the paper to 
u which they afiix their different attestations is his will. 
“ So in the case of libel, publication is nothing more than 
“ doing the last act for the accomplishment of the mischief 
t€ intended by it. The moment a man delivers a libel from 
“ his hands his control over it is gone; he has shot his 
“ arrow, and it does not depend upon him whether it hits 
il the mark or not. There is an end of the locus poeni- 
“ tentiie, his offence is complete, all that depends upon 
“ him is consummated, and from that moment, upon every 
t( principle of common sense, he is liable to be called upon 
u to answer for his act.” 

Mr. Justice Ilolroyd said : — “ But whether it was sent 
u away or parted with by the defendant in Leicestershire, 
u open or sealed, makes, in my opinion, no difference w ith 
" respect to the question, whether it was, in point of law T , 
" published by him in that county or not, so far as to give 
" the jury of that county jurisdiction over that fact. In 
u Coke’s Reports ('/) it is laid down that a scandalous libel 
“ may be published traditione, when the libel, or any copy 
44 of it, is delivered over to scandalize the party. So that 
44 the mere delivery over, or parting with the libel with that 
44 intent, is deemed a publishing. It is an uttering of the 

(a) 5 Coke’s Reports, 120 a. 
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“ libel, and that I take to be the sense in which the word 
“ publishing is used in law. Though in common parlance 
“ that word may be confined in its meaning to making the 
“ contents known to the public, yet its meaning is not so 
“ limited in law. The making of it known to an individual 
u only is, indisputably, in law a publishing.” 

You readily perceive the good policy of the law in 
treating as a crime the sending to a person a sealed letter 
in which he is himself defamed. The tendency is manifest 
of letters so sent to lead to breaches of the peace. But 
the injury caused to private feelings by letters of this sort, 
sometimes anonymous, is often very great. 

Moreover, our word publication comprises in its meaning 
the causing a libel to be published, an offence which, in 
the passage I have quoted from the civil law, is referred 
to distinctly frtftn that of publishing it. According to 
English law, a person by whose direction an injury is done 
by another, is himself guilty of the injury: qui facit per 
alium facit per sc. Thus a person who causes the pub¬ 
lication of a libel publishes it; a person by whose orders 
or authority a trespass is committed is a trespasser; a 
person who directs another to assault or imprison a third 
person is, if obeyed, guilty of the assault or of the false 
imprisonment. For example, a landlord is responsible for 
an unlawful distress made by a bailiff acting under his 
authority; and a person who unlawfully gives a person in 
charge of a constable is guilty of false imprisonment. This 
Is fndeed in conformity with a rule of the Roman law (a ): 
is damnum dat qui jubet dare, enlarged on in the doc¬ 
trine (6) “non solum autem is rtijuriarum tenetur, qui fecit 
“ injuriam, id est, qui percussit: verum ille quoque tenetur, 
“qui dolo fecit injurian^ vel qui procuravit, ut cuianala 
“ pugno percuteretur.” 

The maxim, qui facit per alium facit per se, expresses 
one ground of that part of our law which, as you have read 

(a) Digest, 50, 169. 

(A) Institutes, 4, 4, 11. 
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in a former lecture, makes a master liable for the conse¬ 
quences of his servant’s negligence, 4-ausing damage to 
another, provided the negligence occurs in the performance 
of a servant’s duty to his master. # 

With us a person, who by the authority of another in¬ 
flicts an injury, for instance, publishes a libel, makes an 
unlawful distress, assaults or falsely imprisons a person, is 
as guilty and as responsible for the injury as the person by 
whose authority he acts. This rule, which must operate as 
a great check upon wrongdoers, as preventing their having 
the assistance of servants and agents, is not inconsistent 
with the qualification expressed in the civil law: is dam¬ 
num dut, qui jubet dare; ejus vero nulla culpa est, cui 
parcre necesse est. I apprehend that, consistently with 
our law making servants and others obeying orders liable 
for their unlawful acts, cases may be supposed in which a 
necessity to obey might excuse them; such cases are 
doubtless rare, and it may be difficult to suggest examples 
of them, I should think that soldiers under arms, in the 
presence of rioters, would be deemed not responsible for 
injuries inflicted by them in immediate obedience to the 
direct orders of their officer. Military duty and the sol¬ 
dier’s oath of obedience seems to impose on every soldier, 
in the position adverted to, an irresistible duty to obey. 

However this may be, I find myself unable to suggest 
a case in which a person knowingly publishing a libel might 
be entitled to the benefit of the doctrine: ejus vero nulla 
culpa est, qui parcrc necesse est; unless, perhaps, that df a 
postman delivering according to his duty a letter addressed 
in libellous terms. The case is not imaginary; for I re¬ 
member an instance of a gentleman being prosecuted for 
sending by the post a letter so addressed, as to impute to 
the person to whom it was directed that she was an adul¬ 
teress. The legal duty of a postman to deliver promptly 
every letter entrusted to him was, until lately, strengthened 
by his oath of office, and is now so strengthened by a 
solemn declaration to the same effect as the former oath/ 
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But defamatory words |nay be spoken, or a defamatory 
writing may be published, under circumstances which pre¬ 
vent either being treated as slanderous or libellous. In 
every such case tlfe words or writing are said to be a pri¬ 
vileged communication. 

Of these privileged communications the instances are 
innumerable. The most familiar of all is that of a person 
answering, whether verbally or in writing, an enquiry as to 
the character of a servant, who, having left his service, is 
seeking another place. In such a case it often happens 
that the person, of whom the enquiry is made, is not only 
justified in law, but bound in point of moruls to state what 
he known or believes, however disparaging it may be, of 
the servant. Honestly and in good faith performing this 
duty a person is free from all responsibility for what he 
says or writes, even though he may be mistaken in the 
character he gives. But he must act in good faith; and if, 
in giving a bad character, he is influenced by malice, the 
privilege is lost, and he is as liable as if he had spoken or 
written without any enquiry being made of him. 

You are not to infer from what I have just said, that to 
invest a statement with the character of a privileged com¬ 
munication it is necessary that it should be an answer to 
an enquiry. It may, obviously, often happen that, to pre¬ 
vent mischief, or under the influence of some other good 
motive, one person may find it his duty to volunteer, in good 
faith, information or warning to another, affecting, though 
it may,-the character of a third person. In such a case 
honesty and good faith establish the privilege; bad faith or 
malice prevents its existence. . 

Again, it is every day the duty of advocates in courts of 
justice to comment, most strongly and freely, on the con¬ 
duct and character of parties and witnesses. This duty 
gives, for the benefit of their clients, and often for the 
public good, a privilege which it is often painful to exer¬ 
cise, and Which is less frequently abused by the lawyers of 
th% present day than it was by their predecessors. 
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Business letters have often, of necessity, as you may 
well suppose, the character of privileged communications. 
To be safe the writers of them should be careful, when 
dealing with the characters of others, to scan their own 
motives and the phrases they use, lest any appearance of 
malice should destroy their privilege to write freely. 

For the public good, fair literary criticism, though books 
may be so treated as to bring the authors into contempt or 
ridicule, is greatly privileged. With reference to this sub¬ 
ject, the use of the phrase, fair criticism, is important. 
From unfairness might be inferred malice, by which the 
privilege might be lost. 

Greatly, must be admitted, is another privilege now and 
then abused: that in the exercise of which comments are 
made on the conduct and characters of statesmen and other 
public men. But so essential to the Welfare of a free 
country has the freedom of the press become, that every 
patriot is content to bear with some of its abuses, lest its 
real value and efficiency should be impaired. The right to 
criticise freely and fairly the conduct and characters of the 
ministers of the Crown, whether chief or subordinate, and 
of other public men, is now a valuable part of our law, 
originating not in any legislative enactment, but in usage 
and custom. It has been asserted and maintained through 
many difficulties, and is now firmly established. Its con¬ 
tinuance can be endangered only by its being permitted to 
be used unfairly or for private purposes, or under the 
influence of malice. To deal properly with any real abuses 
of this sort it is to be trusted that the law will always be 
found to have sufficient strength, when its protection is 
invoked. 

I must leave you to collect frpm law books and news¬ 
papers instances, which arc 6ure to attract your attention, 
and which are of frequent occurrence, of privileged com¬ 
munications. I only insist on your bearing in mind that to 
every privileged communication honesty and good faith are 
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essential, and that the existence of malice or bad faith is 
destructive of the privilege. 

The law of slander and libel serves well to illustrate the 
difference of which I have said a great deal in several of 
my former lectures : the distinction between injuria sine 
damno, injury or injustice without damage, and damnum 
absque injuria, damage without injury. 

A person, without sustaining any damage, is spoken of, 
or written of, as a thief. lie may maintain an action for 
the slander or the libel: injuria sine damno. A master 
giving a character says or writes, honestly and in good 
faith, that he believes that the servant whose character he 
is asked is a thief. By reason of this being a privileged 
communication, the servant does not get the place he was 
seeking. He sustains a real damage; but he has no 
remedy. This fs damnum absque injurifi. 

A witness censured by a counsel may lose his character. 
The sale of a book fairly criticised may be thereby di¬ 
minished. In these and many similar cases, for the damage 
sustained there is no remedy. Each is another instance of 
damnum absque injuria. 

In this respect the principles of English law are consis¬ 
tent with the principles declared by moralists and divines. 
Thus Butler, in his sermons, explains, better than other 
writers, that mischief caused without injustice is not, and 
that injustice is, a proper object of resentment, the natural 
feeling with which men are endowed to lead them to the 
# reclress of injuries by lawful means, stopping short of 
revenge, which is the unlawful excess of resentment. 
Whenever the law provides a remedy for an injury, it 
gives a right direction to resentment, and serves to prevent 
revenge. Whenever it denies a remedy for a damage, not 
caused injuriously, it enforces on the sufferer the duty of 
not resenting that which is not a proper object of re¬ 
sentment. 
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By presenting to your minds many of the details of the 
law of slander and libel, I have now prepared you for the 
details of the legislative changes of the law of libel. 

In the trial of a person accused of a crime, the practice 
is for the judge, in the course of summing up the evidence, 
to inform the jury of the state of the law with reference to 
the question before them, and to leave it to the jury to find 
a general verdict of guilty or not guilty according to the 
effect of the evidence, and of the law applicable to it, on 
their own minds. Such vn\s always the practice, except in 
cases of persons charged with the publication of libels. 

Seeing the general terms in which a libel is defined or 
rather described, the question whether a particular writing 
is a libel is sometimes difficult to be determined. By rea¬ 
son of the essential difficulty of questions of this 9ort, hard 
often for lawyers to discuss, and for laymen to understand, 
or from a tendency on the part of some judges of bygone 
times to assume as much power as they could, or in con¬ 
sequence of some unsatisfactory verdicts having been givpn 
in cases in which juries may have been influenced by 
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political feeling, or for some other reason, it so happened 
that in the coursJ of the eighteenth century, judges had 
usurped a power which they exercised in the case of per¬ 
sons tried ior the publication of libels as for crimes. A 
practice became usual for the judge presiding at the trial 
of an indictment for a libel, if he thought the paper, charged 
to be a libel, had in law that character, to inform the jury 
to that effect, and to tell them that the only questions for 
their consideration were, whether the defendant had pub¬ 
lished it, and whether the words used had the meaning 
attributed to them in the indictment, and to direct them, if 
they thought the defendant had published the paper, and 
that the words used in it had the meaning attributed to 
them, to return a general verdict of guilty. 

This practice, if it could have been confined to trials for 
libels affecting private individuals, might, by reason of the 
frequent difficulties of the sort I have referred to, have 
been tolerated as leading more usually to justice than to 
injustice. But it prevailed also in trials for alleged sedi¬ 
tious libels, prosecutions for which were formerly a favorite 
mode of checking patriotism. In such cases it was in¬ 
tolerable, as being destructive of one of the essential func¬ 
tions of a jury indifferently chosen, that of standing between 
the accused and the accuser, however powerful the latter may 
be. There have been times when governments needed to 
be thus checked. 

At the trial of the seven bishops, the Chief Justice 
' bright summed up the evidence, and stated his opinion 
that the petition presented by the bishops to the king 
was a libel. Another judgb, Allibone, expressed the 
same opinion. Two other judges, Holloway and Powell, 
declared, on the contrary, their opinions that the petition 
was not a libel. The general question, guilty or not guilty, 
was that which the jury decided. Now had the practice of 
the reign of George the Third prevailed before the revo¬ 
lution, the chief justice, but for the circumstance of two of 
&is colleagues not agreeing with him in opinion, might in 
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summing up have left to the jury, as the only question to 
be considered by them, whether the bishops had presented 
the petition to the king, that being, if proved, a publication, 
and directing them, as there could be no question of the 
meaning of the words used in the petition, if they thought 
the publication proved, to return a verdict of guilty. I am 
glad to take this illustration from one of the most interesting 
of historical events. Had the practice I am discussing then 
prevailed, the chief justice might or might not have been 
embarrassed by the circumstance of the court being equally 
divided on the question of libel or no libel. For their con* 
duct during the trial the judges Holloway and Powell were 
dismissed, the judges being in those times removable at the 
pleasure of the Crown. That so great a victory of freedom 
over despotism, as was the acquittal of the seven bishops, 
might have been lost, if the jury could haVfe been charged, 
as were afterwards some of their successors in Westminster 
Hall and Guildhall, serves to make manifest the value of 
the enactment, the purport of which I shall now state. 

In 1792 an act of parliament (a), called the Libel Act, 
was passed to remove doubts “ respecting the functions of 
juries in cases of libel.” The preamble recites to the effect 
that doubts had arisen whether, on the trial of an indictment 
or information for a libel on a pica of not guilty, it was 
competent for the jury to give their verdict on the whole 
matter in issue. The first section enacts to the effect that, 
in every such trial, the jury may give a general verdict of 
guilty or not guilty, and shall not be required or directed by* 
the court or judge to find the defendant guilty, merely on 
the proof of publication byiiim of the paper charged to be 
a libel, and of the sense ascribed to it in the indictment or 
information. 4 

Thus was a judicial usage and custom stopped in the 
process of forming itself into a part of the common law of 
the land. 

The second section provides to the effect that the court 
.or judge shall, according to their or his discretion, give their 

(a) Statute 32 George III., chapter 00. 
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or his opinion and directions to the jury in like manner as 
in other criminal cates. With reference to this provision it 
was decided, in the case referred to in my last lecture, that 
the judge was justified in adding to the expression of his 
opinion that the letter, for the publication of which the 
defendant was indicted, was a libel, they were to take the 
law from him, unless they were satisfied he was wrong. 
Upon this point some of the remarks of Mr. Justice 
Bayley are remarkable: “ I entirely agree that the learned 
“ judge did right in intimating to the jury his opinion on 
“ the question, whether this was or was not a libel, and in 
“ telling them that they were to take the law from him, 
lt unless they were satisfied he was wrong. The old rule of 
“ law is: ad qua*stionem juris respondent judices, ad 
“ queestionem facti respondent juratores; and I take it to 
“ be the bounded duty of the judge to lay down the law, 
“ as it strikes him, and that of the jury to accede to it, 
“ unless they have superior knowledge on t,he subject; and 
“ the direction in this case did not take away from the jury 
“ the power of acting on their own judgment.” I wish 
you to peruse the whole of the report of this celebrated 
case of The King against Sir Francis Burdett (a). On 
various topics it contains most interesting and instructive 
reading. The decision of it was one of the important 
events of the year 1820, a period of great political strife. 

The third section provides to the effect that nothing in 
the act contained shall prevent the jury from finding a 
%p£cial Verdict as in other criminal cases. With reference 
to a criminal case, a special verdict, as distinguished from 
a general verdict of guilty or not guilty, may be thus 
defined : a verdict stating the facts as the jury find them to 
be proved, and submitting to the judgment of the court 
whether they constitute the crime charged in the indictment; 
whether murder, or manslaughter, or larceny, or libel, or any 
other crime. 

j[a) The King v. Burdett , 3 Barnewall & Alderson, 717; 4 Barnewall 
Sc Aldcraon, 0o f 314. 
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The fourth section provides to the effect that, in the case 
of a verdict of guilty, it shall be lawful for the defendant to 
move in arrest of judgment as he mighty have done before 
the passing of the act. In the present state of your pro¬ 
fessional knowledge I think this too early a place to offer 
you information on the subject of motions in arrest of 
judgment generally. It is enough for me to say that this 
motion is the right course of proceeding when a person has 
been tried and found guilty upon an indictment, charging 
facts which, though proved, may not amount to an indict¬ 
able offence. By means of this motion the opinion of the 
court is taken upon the question so raised. This course 
was pursued in Burdett’s case; but the Court of King’s 
Bench decided that the letter set forth in the indictment, 
and of the publication of which he had been found guilty, 
was a seditious libel, and therefore an indictable offence. 
So the motion failed, and the defendant was sentenced to 
pay a fine of 2,000/., and to be imprisoned three months. 
He was, as you know, a man of rank and of great wealth, 
celebrated, for many years, as a political agitator, in and 
out of parliament. 

The use of the word “ shall,” in the first section of the 
statute of which I have stated the substance, has been 
deemed by some judges to impose on a judge trying an 
indictment for a libel the duty of stating, whether he 
thinks it proper to do so or not, his opinion on the point, 
whether the publication in question is or is not a libel. 
Such seems the grammatical import of the word u shall 
even though the words “according to their or his dis¬ 
cretion” are added. But !t may be asked what, then, is 
the use of the words “ according to their or his discretion ?” 
They are superfluous if they only mean that the discretion 
of a judge is to guide him in his mode of expressing an 
opinion which he is required to give. They were, I should 
think, intended by those who composed the section, to 
reduce the force of the word “ shall,” implying a command, 
to that of the word “ may,” implying permission. This 
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view is supported by the use of the words “in like 
manner as in other criminal casesfor it so happens that 
in ordinary trials for crimes, the judges do every day ex¬ 
ercise their discretion whether or not to express their 
own opinions on the questions which juries are to decide. 
Nay, cases now and then occur in which judges, stating 
carefully all the arguments bearing either way, think it 
right to avoid giving, or appearing to give, a bias to the 
opinions of juries, by making their own opinions known on 
the points thus the more really left to the impartial con¬ 
sideration of those by whom they are to be disposed of. 
From pursuing this course, when in his discretion a judge 
might think fit to do so, he is supposed to be debarred by 
the peremptory terms of the statute. 

In your law reading you will sometimes be surprised at 
the way in which the words “shall” and “ may” are twisted 
about and compared with their contexts so as to make 
either read as if it were the other. 

Whether the usual construction of the section or mine 


be the right one, it is manifest that the safest way is for a 
judge, trying an indictment for a libel, to state his own 
opinion. If the usual construction is right, he obeys the 
command contained in the statute; if my construction is 
right, he exercises a power which the statute gives him or 
leaves him in the possession of. 

However this may be, one thing is evident, that the 
enactments in the statute are confined to trials of indict- 
* ments and informations, and do not extend to actions in 


which persons complaining of libels seek to recover da¬ 
mages. With reference to sufch actions the statute does 
not impose any duty on the judges. 

Accordingly, quite irrespectively of the statute, a judge 
trying an action for an alleged libel may or may not, though 
he most usually does, in the exercise of his discretion, 
declare to the jury his own opinion whether the publication 
is or is not a libel. But whether he does so or not, it is for 


the jury to decide the question by their verdict. 
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There is one other point in respect of which it is my 
wish that you should have a clear nation of the distinct 
functions of a judge and a jury trying an action for a libel. 
When the circumstances of a publication make it a privi¬ 
leged communication, if it is alleged that, by malice on the 
part of the defendant, the privilege has been lost, it is for 
the judge to say, in the first place, whether there is any 
evidence of malice, either apparent on the face of the pub¬ 
lication or shown by other circumstances. If he thinks 
there is no evidence of malice he ought to nonsuit the 
plaintiff*. If he thinks there is evidence of malice he ought 
not to direct the jury to find a verdict for the plaintiff; he 
ought to submit the evidence of malice to the jury, leaving 
to-them to decide by their verdict whether malice is proved. 
This point and the effect of malice may be well illustrated 
by an example. • 

In 1855 an action was tried («), in which the plaintiffs, 
who were printers, sued the defendant, who was deputy 
clerk of the peace for a county, for an alleged libel, being 
a letter, addressed by him to the finance committee of the 
county, explaining the circumstances under which he had 
ceased to employ the plaintiffs to print certain papers at the 
expense of the county. The letter concluded thus : “ but 
“ under the circumstances I have stated, it will be seen 
“ that I had no alternative but to adopt the course I have 
“ taken, rather than submit to what appears to have been 
“ an attempt to extort a considerable sum from the county 
u by misrepresentation.” * 9 • 

Lord Campbell, before whom the cause was tried, de¬ 
cided that, though the main part of the letter was of a 
privileged character, the concluding sentence, not being 
confined to a statement of facts, but imputing motives to 
the plaintiffs, was beyond the privilege; and he directed 
the jury to find a verdict for the plaintiffs. The jury did 
so, assessing the damages at 50/. 

(a) Coohcv . Wildes , 24 Law Journal, New Series, Queen’s Bench, 
307, 1856. 
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The Court of Queen’s Bench granted a new trial on the 
ground that, the concluding sentence being properly deemed 
by the judge as some evidence of malice by which the letter 
might lose its privilege, he ought not to have taken upon 
himself to decide in effect that it proved malice, but ought 
to have left that point to be decided by the jury. 

This case supplies an excellent illustration of the dif¬ 
ference between evidence and proof. Evidence consists of 
facts adduced before a tribunal and treated as proof, or 
not, according to the result of the consideration which is 
given to them. The same facts which are only evidence 
during a trial are regarded as proofs of the point which in 
the result they are deemed to establish. A verdict of 
guilty gives the character of proof to what was until theil 
only evidence of guilt. 

The error intef which the chief justice was led by a 
precedent, now overruled, was that of treating as proof of 
malice a portion of the letter which he ought to have 
presented to the jury as only evidence of malice, to be, or 
not to be, invested by the verdict with the character of 
proof. 

You will meet with many instances of imputations of 
motives depriving publications of the character of privileged 
communications, and of comments having the same effect. 
The safe course in penning a privileged communication of 
a private nature is not to go beyond a statement of facts 
believed to be true. Comments, remarks, arguments, in¬ 
ferences, insinuations, epithets should be avoided. 

Of course what I have just said cannot apply to literary 
criticism or to discussions of the conduct and characters of 


public men. In criticism and discussion, comments, re¬ 
marks, arguments, infereyces, are indispensable; insinua¬ 
tions or epithets may or may not be fair and justifiable. 

I shall now quote, as most worthy of your attention, 
some excellent remarks made by Mr. Justice Best, after¬ 
wards Lord Wynford, in Sir Francis Burdctt’s case: — 
“ \ly opinion of the liberty of the press is, that every man 
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44 ought to be permitted to instruct his fellow subjects; 
44 that any man may fearlessly advance any new doctrines, 
44 provided he does so with proper respect to the religion 
44 and government of the country; that he may point out 
44 errors in the measures of public men, but he must not 
44 impute criminal conduct to them. The liberty of the 
44 press cannot be carried to this extent without violating 
44 another equally sacred right; namely, the right of cha- 
44 racter. This right can only be attacked in a court of 
u justice, where the party attacked has a fair opportunity 
44 of defending himself. Where vituperation begins, the 
44 liberty of the press ends.” 

The only criticism I offer on this passage is, that pro¬ 
bably what the judge meant to say would have been more 
clearly expressed if, instead of the phrase “ criminal con¬ 
duct,” he had used the phrase 44 criminal motives.” The 
errors of public men are criminal or not according to their 
motives. This is a most important subject at this time, 
inasmuch as the most favourite reading is now, undoubtedly, 
that of the leading articles, on passing events, printed 
in the newspapers, and of these none appear to interest 
their readers more than those which deal with the personal 
characters of public men. The power with which many of 
these articles are written gives them an influence over the 
minds of a vast number of persons. The writers of them 
do well when they are restrained by sentiments like those 
expressed by Lord Wynford, and having the sanction of 
the law of the land. % % 
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In the law of libel are found two exceptions to the rule, or 
rather principle, that to a crime a criminal intention is 
essential. It has been said, that these are the only ex¬ 
ceptions to the rule. It may be difficult to say whether 
there is a third instance of the principle being disregarded 
when negligence is treated as criminal, as, for instance, when 
a person, whose culpable negligence causes the death of 
another, is convicted of manslaughter. In a case of man¬ 
slaughter by negligence, had the culprit intended to cause 
death, or had he inflicted it by jneans of an act inten- 
tfonally unlawful, though not intended to cause death, his 
guilt would have been that of murder. It may therefore 
be said, with a degree of truth, that manslaughter by neg¬ 
ligence is a case of crime without a criminal intention. 
My answer to this reflection may seem founded on too 
fine a distinction. I suggest that the indifference to con¬ 
sequences, evinced by culpable negligence, is, if not a 
species of criminal intention, an equivalent to it. 

But really a theory is not needed to justify punishment 
for culpable negligence leading to the loss of life. 
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Of the two exceptions, I am now t# treat of, to the rule 
or principle which makes a criminal intention an essential 
part of a crime, the first is that of a bookseller selling, in 
the course of trade, a book, without knowing its contents. 
He is, if it contains defamatory matter, deemed guilty of 
publishing it, and is liable to an action at the suit of the 
person defamed, or to be indicted as for a crime. The 
same law applies to a book containing treasonable, se¬ 
ditious, blasphemous, or immoral passages, which a book¬ 
seller may happen to sell without being informed of its 
contents. 

So a bookseller may be prosecuted for the publication 
of a book bought in his shop during his absence by reason 
of illness. lie may find himself in the same predicament 
in respect of a book brought into his stock and sold to a 
customer, while lie is quietly living at his country house or 
travelling abroad. It may be a book of the existence of 
which he has never heard. 

The effect of the law on this point is, in the cases I have 
supposed and in others which might be suggested, that a 
bookseller may be prosecuted as a criminal for an act not 
accompanied by any criminal intention on his part. To 
make this severe law applicable, it matters not whether 
the sale of a book happening to be libellous, be effected by a 
bookseller’s own hands or by those of a shopman, without 
his knowledge, and even in his absence; it is enough that 
it is bought in his shop. 

If this state of the law is to be justified, it must, I think, 
be by means of an argument like that, by which is ac¬ 
counted for the rule making a master liable for the conse¬ 
quences of his servant’s negligence, causing damage to 
another, provided the negligence.occurs in the performance 
of the servant’s duty to his master. It might well happen 
that the shopmen of booksellers might not be persons of suf¬ 
ficient property to be able to pay damages or fines; and 
their masters, being answerable for them, have a strong 
motive to be careful in the selection and control of them. 
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To this it may be a^ded, that this law may serve to deter 
booksellers from attempting, for the sake of gain, the sale 

>r seditious or immoral books, screening 
punishment by a pretended or intentional 
ignorance of what is done in their shops during their ab¬ 
sence. It is easy to suppose the case of a person being 
careful not to know what i6 done iu his shop. That there 
have been unscrupulous booksellers, whose guilty intention 
or knowledge not being susceptible of direct proof, might 
have escaped punishment, but for the rule I am discussing 
may be true enough; still one’s mind cannot get rid of the 
reflection, that it is contrary to natural justice to enforce 
a rule, according to which innocent men may be punished, 
lest the guilty should escape. In the administration of 
justice it may happen, that, by the Application of general 
rules, the justiefi of which is unquestionable, innocent 
persons may suffer. The rule in question is so framed as 
intentionally to sweep into the net, which it spreads, the 
innocent and the guilty, lest the latter should escape. 
Can this be right? It is inconsistent with what many, 
more especially in this country, deem a first principle of 
jurisprudence, that it is better that many guilty should 
escape rattier than that one innocent man should suffer. 

With reference to the responsibility of a bookseller in 
respect of libels published in his shop, 1 have now stated 
the effect of the common law. 1 do not think it quite 
clear that this responsibility is qualified by an enactment 
dbnlained in an act of parliament (a) passed in 1843, to 
other parts of which I shall direct your attention in my 
next lecture. The provision to which I refer is contained 

in the seventh section, and is in these words:—“ When- 

■ 

“ soever upon the trial of gny indictment or information for 
“ the publication of a libel, under the plea of not guilty, 
“ evidence shall have been given which shall establish a 
u presumptive case of publication against the defendant, by 
" the act of any other person by his authority, it shall be 

(a) C & 7 Victoria, chapter 90. 


of defamatory i 
themselves from 
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“ competent to such defendant to prove that such publi- 
“ cation was made without his authority, consent, or 
“ knowledge, and that the said publication did not arise 
u from want of due care or caution on his part.” 

My doubt as to the effect of this enactment on a book¬ 
seller’s common law liability, in respect of a sale in his 
shop, is founded on the possibility that, applying the 
maxim: qui facit per alium, facit per se, a court of justice 
might deem any sale in his shop, even in his absence or 
without his knowledge, to be a sale by himself, and not 
merely presumptive evidence of a sale by him; and the 
section I have quoted applies only to presumptive cases of 
authorized publication. 

The Becond exception to the rule or principle which 
makes criminal intention an essential part of a crime is of 
greater importance than the first. It is 1 that of the pro¬ 
prietor of a newspaper, not interfering personally in its 
management or publication, but who is nevertheless 
deemed guilty of publishing any libellous matter it may 
happen to contain, though inserted without his knowledge. 

The same law applies to the proprietor of a newspaper 
containing, without his knowledge, treasonable, seditious, 
blasphemous, or immoral passages. 

So the proprietor of a newspaper may be treated as 
guilty of publishing a libel printed in it during his absence 
from his business by reason of illness. He may find him¬ 
self in the same predicament in respect of a libel printed 
while he is quietly living in his country house or travelling 
abroad. Ilis first knowledge of it may be a casual perusal 
of it. 

The effect of the law on this point is, in the cases I have 
supposed, and in others which might be suggested, that a 
proprietor of a newspaper may, without any criminal in¬ 
tention or knowledge on his part, be treated as a criminal 
for the criminal act of another person, the editor who is 
plainly the proper object of punishment. 

If this state of the law is to be justified, it must, I think, 
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be by means of arguments like those which I have brought 
forward in respect of the law making a bookseller respon¬ 
sible as a criminal for sales in his shop without his know¬ 
ledge, To those arguments may, with reference to the 
proprietor of a newspaper, be added the reflection that he 
supplies capital for, and derives profit from a trade, one of 
the ordinary risks of which arises from the danger that 
defamatory or otherwise illegal matter may find its way 
into the publication. 

This should serve to make the proprietor of a newspaper 
most careful in the selection and control of his editors; and 
if he chooses to leave any editor in the management of the 
publication uncontrolled by his interference, he knows the 
responsibility which lie so incurs. He is, as it were, a 
surety for the good conduct of the person whom he en¬ 
trusts, and from whose services he derives a profit. 

An act of parliament (a) passed in 1836, c ontains pro¬ 
visions which facilitate the prosecution of the printers, 
publishers and proprietors of newspapers containing libels. 

The sixth section is a very long enactment, the effect of 
which is to require, in the case of every newspaper, a 
written declaration to be left at the Stamp Office. The 
declaration must state the title of the newspaper, the 
building in which it is to be printed, the building in which 
it is to be published, and also the name, addition, and place 
of abode of the printer, of the publisher, and of the pro¬ 
prietor, and must be signed by each of them. 

# The eighth section provides to the effect that a certified 
copy of every such declaration shall be admitted in all 
proceedings, civil and criminal, and upon every occasion 
whatsoever, touching the newspaper mentioned in it, or 
anything contained in tha newspaper, as conclusive evi¬ 
dence of the truth of all such matters set forth in the 
declaration as are by the act required to be therein set 
forth, against every person by whom it is signed. The 
sec^on farther provides to the effect that whenever a cer- 

(a) 0 k. 7 William IV., chapter 70. 
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tified copy of any such declaration is jyoduced in evidence, 
and a newspaper shall be produced, intituled in the same 
manner as the newspaper mentioned in the declaration, 
and whereof the names of the printer aud publisher and 
place of printing are the same as those mentioned in the 
declaration, it shall not be necessary for the plaintiff, in¬ 
formant, or prosecutor to prove that the newspaper was 
purchased of the defendant or at his house, shop or office. 

The thirteenth section is a very long enactment, accord¬ 
ing to the effect of which a copy of every newspaper, 
signed by the printer or publisher is to be promptly deli¬ 
vered at the Stamp Office, that it may be produced in 
evidence in any proceeding, civil or criminal, against the 
printer, publisher, or proprietor. 

The fourteenth section requires that there shall be printed 
at the end of every newspaper, the name, addition and 
place of abode of the printer and publisher, and a descrip¬ 
tion of the building in which it is printed and published, 
and a statement of the day on which it is published. 

The nineteenth section contains a provision, that if any 
person shall tile any bill in any court for the discovery of 
the name of any person concerned as printer, publisher, or 
proprietor of any newspaper, or of any other matters relative 
to the printing or publishing of any newspaper, in order the 
more effectually to bring or carry on any suit or action for 
damages alleged to have been sustained by reason of any 
slanderous or libellous matter contained in any such news¬ 
paper respecting such person, it shall not be lawful for life 
defendant to plead or demur to such bill, but such de¬ 
fendant shall be compellable to make the discovery re¬ 
quired : provided always, that such discovery shall not be 
made use of as evidence or otherwise in any proceeding 
against the defendant, save only in that proceeding for 
which the discovery is made. 

I have yet in reserve for your attention parts of the 
statute law in respect of libels, more interesting than Jhe 
dry details of the latter part of this lecture. 
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It is right that I should now say more than I have hitherto 
said of the remarkable practical difference between slander 
and libel: the person injured by slander may maintain an 
action for damages; but the defaraer cannot be prosecuted 
as for a crime; a person injured by a libel may, in like 
manner, maintain an action for damages, or the libeller may 
be prosecuted and punished as for a crime. 

The chief reafton for regarding the publication of a libel 
as a misdemeanor, for which the offender may be indicted, 
is the obvious tendency of a libel to provoke a breach of 
the peace. It is, therefore, an oftence in which the 
community is interested; and cases sometimes occur in 
which the Attorney-General, the chief law minister and 
adviser of the Crown, not having judicial functions, finds it 
his duty to prosecute libellers. It is on the. ground of the 
tendency of a defamatory libel to provoke a breach of the 
peace that the law deems the sending, to the very person 
defamed, a libellous letter or other writing, a publication of 
th^libel and treats it as an indictable offence, though it is 
not seen by any other person. 

f 2 
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This tendency to provoke a breach^of the peace is not 
a reason for regarding a letter or other writing sent to the 
person defamed in it, and not seen by another, as an injury 
in respect of which he sustains damages, to be recovered 
by means of an action. Therefore he cannot maintain an 
action against his calumniator, but he may prosecute him 
as for a crime. 

This odious crime, that of sending defamatory, abusive 
or insulting letters, whether anonymous or not, is more 
common, and more commonly overlooked, than the inex¬ 
perienced in the world arc aware of. Indeed there are 
persons whose guilty propensity it is to annoy others by 
means of offensive letters, and it would be well if, by the 
prosecution of some of them, the law on the subject were 
made more generally known; but usually persons thus 
attacked, though often deeply injured in their feelings, 
shrink from adding to the injury by making themselves, 
and the wrongs done them, the subjects of public discus¬ 
sion. 

In most cases in this country prosecutions for crimes are 
conducted by the persons directly injured ; the law trusting 
to their resentment, or to their sense of public duty, as 
supplying a sufficient motive for their undertaking that 
which is, in most countries, the duty of public prosecutors. 
Accordingly an indictment for a libel is usually preferred at 
the instigation of the person injured. 

But in respect of this, or any other misdemeanor, a 
person directly injured has generally, not only, a choice of 
either bringing an action or preferring an indictment, but 
he may at the same time do both : he may bring an action 
for the private wrong, while, for the public wrong, he is 
prosecuting the criminal. Thus a person assaulted may 
both sue for damages and prosecute by indictment. How¬ 
ever vexatious his conduct may be deemed he has a legal 
right to persist in proceeding in both ways at the same time. 

The use I have made of the phrase “ directly injured” 
will remind you that, to prevent multiplicity of actions, an 
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action is not maintainable in respect of a public wrong, 
unless by a person sustaining from it a damage peculiar to 
himself, and not common to himself and others. You 
have read illustrations of this in my lectures on markets 
and fairs, and on ferries and mills. 

Of the same point an excellent illustration is that given 
by Blackstone, and explained by Stephen thus: “ It is 
il requisite, in order to sustain an action for damages, that 
u the plaintiff should have sustained some loss or incon- 
“ venience, whether actual or nominal, of a kind proper 
“ and peculiar to himself—for where the damage is of 
“ a merely public character, affecting the subjects of the 
“ realm at large, as well as the plaintiff, no civil action lies, 
u although the*law considers the injury in that case as 
“ amounting to a crime, and consequently as a fit subject 
“ for an indictment. Thus no action can be maintained for 
“ an encroachment on the highway; but the offender is liable 
“ to be indicted as for a public misdemeanor. Wherever ex- 
“ traordinary damage, indeed, is sustained by an individual, 
u he has in general a right of action as for redress of 
“ a civil injury, though the case may in its circumstances 
“ also amount to a crime. Thus, in the case last supposed, 
4t if by means of a ditch dug across a public way, which is 
u a common nuisance, a man or his horse suffer any injury 
u by falling therein, then, for this particular damage, which 
“ is not common to others, the party shall have his action.” 

Jn this passage the word i€ nominal” is used by Stephen 
evidently with reference to the principle, of which I have 
so often occasion to speak, that for injury without actual 
damage, injuria sine danino, an action is maintainable. 

Now let us consider the case of a seditious or immoral 
libel. Applying to a publication of this sort, the purport 
of the commentator's explanation, it may be said that the 
injury is of a merely public character, affecting the com¬ 
munity at large, and not any one particular person more 
than others. Generally, therefore, no one person can 
maintain an action in respect of it. But it may happen 
that a seditious or immoral libel may contain libellous 
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words affecting the character of sonv« one person. For 
this particular injury he is entitled to maintain an action. 
You see the direct analogy between this case and that of a 
person injured by means of a ditch dug in a public high¬ 
way. 

The law enabling a person directly injured to 6ue for 
damages or to prosecute the wrongdoer as for a crime, or 
to pursue both remedies at the same time, is confined to 
the class of crimes called misdemeanors, that is, indictable 
crimes not being felonies. For an injury sustained by 
means of a felony, an action cannot in the first instance be 
maintained. It is the duty of every person injured by a 
felony to disregard his private wrong and, acting for the 
public good, to devote his energies to obtaih by means of a 
prosecution, the punishment of the criminal. It is possible 
to suppose the case of a libel being also a felony. It is, 
for instance, a felony to procure a felony to be committed. 
The person guilty of this is called an accessory before 
the fact. It is evident that this guilt may be incurred by 
means of a letter, which may amount to a libel in respect 
of which a private person might, but for the felony, be 
entitled to maintain an action. 

When however, by the acquittal or conviction of the 
criminal, the prosecution for a felony is concluded, the 
private right of the injured person to redress, previously 
suspended by his public duty to prosecute, comes into 
active existence; and he may maintain an action against 
the person who has wronged him,-unless, indeed, an ac¬ 
quittal has been obtained by means of his own collusion. 

As in the definition of felonies and misdemeanors, as 
distinguished from each other, felonies are said to be in¬ 
dictable crimes, convictions for ^vhich cause the forfeiture 
of the property of the offenders; and misdemeanors are said 
to be indictable crimes, convictions for which do not cause 
forfeiture, the right to sue, for damages, a person who has 
been convicted of felony may scarcely deserve to be termed 
a remedy. 
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1. Slander. 

2. Libel 

3. Truth. 

4. Slander. Actionable , no* 

Criminal. 

6. Ztfc/. Criminal , though 
true. 

6. qualified by Statute. 

7. Truth and tike Public hem Jit. 

8. Truth only. 

0. Costs. 


10. Libels. Defamatory. Pu¬ 

nishment. 

11. Threats, proposals, offers, in 

respect of Libels. 

12. Libels. Extortion. 

13. Threatening Letters . 

14. Treasonable Libel 

15. Seditious Libel. 

10. Libel on a class of Persona. 

17. Indecent or Immoral Libel 

18. Blasphemous Libel. 


To an action by a person Blundered or libelled, to recover 
damages for the" injury, it is a good defence that the im¬ 
putation against him is true. Denying him personally a 
remedy, the law imposes on him the duty of submitting to 
the injury, as to one of the consequences of his own mis¬ 
conduct or misfortune. JVo doubt this is, in most cases, 
consistent with natural justice, so fur as the defamed person 
alone is concerned. It would be a strange law that should 
enable a person, of whose misconduct the truth has been 
spoken, to recover damages from the person speaking it. 

But though the law does not give a person, injured by 
the truth being spoken or published of him, a right to 
recover damages, it treats, as will be seen directly, a de¬ 
famatory libel as a crime, even thougli the imputation it 
contains be true. Permitting the person defamed to pro¬ 
secute his defamer as for a crime, the law gives the former 
a sort of redress. 

It is one of the propensities, one of the habitual amuse¬ 
ments, of mankind, to talk and write of, and censure and 
ridicule, the characters, the peculiarities, the tempers, the 
bodily and mental deformities, the eccentricities, the mis¬ 
fortunes, and the misconduct of each other. The law thus 
deals with this propensity. It gives a remedy, by action, 
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to a person injured by untrue defamatory words; but it 
does not treat as a crime defamatory words, whether true 
or false. It gives a remedy, by action, to a person defamed 
by a false libel. But it also takes notice of the tendency 
of a defamatory libel, whether true or false, to provoke 
breaches of the peace, and therefore treating a libel as an 
indictable crime, it provides that to an indictment or in¬ 
formation for a libel the truth of the libel is no defence. 
Such is the rule of the common law, qualified to some 
extent by statute law, us I purpose to explain in this 
lecture. 

The common law rule is well explained by Russell, in his 
book on Crimes, edited by Greaves, in a passage which I 
shall now quote as a good introduction to the details of the 
most important modern legislation in respect of the law of 
libel:— 

“ The ground of the criminal proceeding is the public 
“ mischief, which libels are calculated to create in alienating 
“ the minds of the people from religion and good morals, 
“ rendering them hostile to the government and magistracy 
“ of the country ; and where particular individuals are at- 
“ tacked, in causing such irritation in their minds as may 
“ induce them to commit a breach of the public peace. 
“ The law, therefore, does not permit the defendant to give 
“ the truth of the libellous matter in justification: any 
u attempt at which, in the instances of libels against re- 
“ ligion, morality, or the constitution, would be atteaded 
“ with consequences of the greatest absurdity; and, in the 
“ case of libels upon individuals, might be extremely un- 
“ just, and could never afford a substantial defence to the 
“ charge. A libel against an individual may consist in the 
“ exposure of some personal deformity, the actual existence 
“ of which would only show the greater malice in the de- 
“ fendant; and even if it contain charges of misconduct 
“ founded in fact, the publication will not be the less likely 
u to produce a violation of the public tranquillity. It has 
.*■* been observed, that the greater appearance of truth there 
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“ may be in any malicious invective, it is so much the more 
“ provoking.” 

You perceive, at the end of the passage quoted, a glance 
at the sort of truth contained in the adage: the greater the 
truth, the greater the libel: the paradox I spoke of in a 
former lecture. 

In 1843, an act of parliament(<i) was made “to amend 
“ the law respecting defamatory words and libel.” 

The purport of the sixth section may be thus shortly 
Btatcd : upon the trial of an indictment or information for a 
defamatory libel the defendant may, with or without a plea 
of not guilty, plead the truth of the matters charged in the 
libel, and allege that it was for the public benefit that those 
matters should be published, and aver the facts showing 
the publication to be for the public benefit. Without such 
a plea the truth’of the libel is not to be inquired into. The 
truth of the libel is not, of itself, to amount to a defence; 
to make it a sufficient defence, it must also be proved that 
the publication was for the public benefit. If the defend¬ 
ant is convicted the court may, in the sentence on him, 
consider whether his oflence is aggravated or mitigated by 
his plea and by the evidence given to prove or disprove it. 
In stating the purport of the section I have thought I 
could present it more clearly to your minds by altering, as 
I have done, the order in which its several parts are 
arranged in the section itself. 

According to the effect of the section, if at the trial of an 
indictment or information for a libel, the defendant pleads 
only not guilty, no evidence of the truth of the libel can be 
received; if he pleads the truth of the libel, alleging also 
the publication of it to be for the public benefit, evidence 
of the truth may be reaeived, but he ought not to be ac¬ 
quitted, unless both propositions are made out to the satis¬ 
faction of the jury : the alleged truth and the alleged public 
benefit; if the jury find the alleged truth of the libel, but 
.negative the alleged public benefit, the defendant ought to 

(a) 0 & 7 Victoria, chapter 96. 
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be found guilty, but the truth of the imputations he has 
made against the prosecutor may be treated by the court 
as mitigating his offence and his punishment. 

The eighth section eftacts to the effect'that in the case of 
an indictment or information by a private prosecutor for 
a defamatory libel, if judgment be given for the defendant, 
he shall recover his costs from the prosecutor; and if, upon 
a special plea to such an indictment or information, the 
verdict be for the prosecutor, he shall recover his costs, by 
reason of the plea, from the defendant. 

The third, fourth and fifth sections enact the punish¬ 
ments for defamatory libels. I think the effect of these 
sections will appear to you more clearly if, in stating their 
effect, I invert the order in which thev occur in the statute. 
I shall thus begin at the least, and end at the most aggra¬ 
vated of the species of libels termed defamatory libels, those 
by which private persons are injured, as distinguished from 
seditious libels and other libels affecting the community and 
not merely affecting individuals. 

According to the fifth section, the punishment for a 
malicious defamatory libel is a fine or imprisonment or 
both; the term of the imprisonment not to exceed one 
year. 

According to the fourth section, the punishment for a 
malicious defamatory libel, aggravated by the offender 
knowing the libel to be false, is imprisonment for not more 
than two years and a fine. 

The third section enacts the punishment of three years’ 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for persons 
guilty of any of several specified offences thus described: 
u if any person shall publish or threaten to publish any 
“ libel upon any other person, Qr shall directly or in- 
“ directly threaten to print or publish, or shall directly or 
“ indirectly propose to abstain from printing or publishing, 
“ or shall directly or indirectly offer to prevent the printing 
“ or publishing of any matter or thing touching any othej 
u person, with intent to extort any money or security for 
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u money or any vfluable thing from such or any other 
“ person, or with intent to induce any person to confer or 
“ procure for any person any appointment or office of profit 
“ or trust.” 

As to the most atrocious of all libels: a letter or writing, 
threatening, for the purpose of extortion, to kill any 
person, or to burn or destroy property; or, for the purpose 
of extortion, accusing, or threatening to accuse, any person 
of any of several specified crimes, or a letter or writing 
demanding with menaces, and without any reasonable or 
probable cause, any chattel, money or valuable security, 
statutes, which are a part of our criminal law, declare the 
crime to be a felony, and enact, as the punishment for it, 
penal servitude for life or not less than three years, or 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding four years. If the criminal is a male he may, in 
addition to imprisonment, be sentenced to be once, twice, or 
thrice publicly or privately whipped. 

Having thus specified the punishments for defamatory 
libels, meaning libels affecting individuals, I will now make 
my treatment of the libel law more complete by stating the 
punishment for libels affecting the community generally, 
whether at the same time defaming particular persons, or 
not. 

Between a treasonable libel, not amounting to actual 
high treason, or, to use the right technical phrase, not 
being an overt act of high treason, and a seditious libel, 
there does not appear to be any essential difference. The 
punishment for either, or for seditious words, is a fine or 
imprisonment, or both. I have made you familiar with the 
case of Sir Francis Burdett, who was both fined and im¬ 
prisoned for a seditious iibel. 

Partaking of the nature of a seditious libel, and also of 
a defamatory libel, is a libel by which a class or body of 
persons are defamed. The punishment for this offence is 
g fine or imprisonment or both. The Court of Queen’s 
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Bench permitted an information for a^libel on the clergy 
of the city of Durham. 

For an indecent or immoral libel the punishment is also 
a fine or imprisonment or both. 

For a blasphemous libel the punishment is the same; 
except that for certain forms of blasphemy specified in the 
unrepealed part of a statute passed in the reign of King 
William the Third (a), a person may be made subject to 
various disabilities and imprisoned for three years. 

(a) 9 & 10 William III., chapter 10, section 1. 
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1. Libel. Apology, 

2. Newspaper. Apology. 

3. Periodical Publication. 

4. Malice. 

5. Negligence. 

6. Damages. 

7. Payment into Court. 


8 . 

9. Par* of Newspaper. 

10. Presumption of Authority 

rebutted . 

11. C&rA. 

12. Servant. 

13. Judicial Opinions. 


Of the statute of 1843, the first two sections, the considera¬ 
tion of which I have postponed to that of others, contain 
enactments, of a very novel character, giving effect to 
apologies for libels, and having the further effect of in¬ 
vesting juries wilh the function of deciding whether an 
apology made or offered is sufficient 

The first section enables the defendant, in any action for 
defamation, to give in evidence, in mitigation of damages, 
that he had made or offered to make an apology, either 
before the commencement of the action, or, in case of its 
being commenced before an opportunity of making or 
offering an apology, as soon afterwards as he had an 
opportunity. 

The word defamation as used in this section must mean 
either sort of defamation, whether by spoken words or by 

means of a libel. 

• 

The second section enacts to the effect, that in an action 
for a libel contained in a newspaper or other periodical 
publication the defendant may plead that the libel was 
inserted without actual malice, and without gross neg¬ 
ligence, and that before the commencement of the action, 
or at the earliest opportunity afterwards, he inserted in his 
newspaper or periodical publication a full apology, or if his 
newspaper or periodical publication is published at intervals 
exceeding a week, that he had offered to publish the 
apology in any newspaper or periodical publication to be 
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selected by the plaintiff. Filing such ? plea the defendant 
may pay money into court. 

You know that if, in an ordinary action for damages, 
the defendant pays money into court, pleading that the 
plaintiff has not sustained greater damage than the amount 
so paid, and if the jury think that the damages sustained 
by the plaintiff do not exceed the money paid into court, 
they give a verdict for the defendant. The section before 
us is so worded that, to entitle a defendant to a verdict on 
the ground of the money paid into court being sufficient, 
the defendant must prove also the absence of malice and 
negligence, and the insertion of an apology as pleaded. 
Tin's being explained you will the better understand a case 
decided in the Court of Exchequer in 1859 (a). 

In that case a decision was given as to the meaning 
of the word apology, as used in the section of which I have 
just stated the substance. The action was for a libel con¬ 
tained in a newspaper, and the defendant pleaded that the 
libel was inserted without actual malice and without gross 
negligence, and that the defendants published in their news¬ 
paper, the day after the publication of the libel, a full 
apology, and they paid forty shillings into court. 

At the trial it appeared that the apology was printed 
under the heading of “ Notice to Correspondents” and in 
very small type. The jury found that the libel was pub¬ 
lished without actual malice and without gross negligence; 
and that the apology was sufficient in its terms, and was 
inserted in good faith; and that forty shillings were suffi¬ 
cient damages; but they also found that the apology should 
have been printed in larger type, and should have been 
inserted in a different part of the newspaper. Upon this 
finding the jury, by the direction of the judge, gave a 
verdict for the plaintiff with one shilling damages. But 
for the finding that the apology should have been in larger 

(a) lafone v. Smith, 28 Law Journal, New Series, Exchequer, 33, 
1839. 
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type and should ba%s been in a different part of the paper 
the verdict would have been entered for the defendant, 
forty shillings being sufficient damages if the apology had 
been properly inserted. 

The Court of Exchequer refused a new trial. Chief 
Baron Pollock said, “ I think that the word apology, 
“ whether it is ‘ full apology’ or ‘ apology’ alone, means 
“ inserted so that it may operate as an apology; and I 
“ think, putting it in very small type, as it is put here, in 
“ type suitable for that part of the paper in which it 
“ appears,—that is, the type in which the notices to corre- 
“ spondents usually are made, is not enough. The place 
“ where it is put, the mode in which it is inserted, as well 
“ as the terms, being part of the apology, l think the jury 
“ were quite right in finding as they did, and their finding 
“ merely amounts to this, that the defendants did not 
“ insert a full apology, as they are required to do by the 
“ statute.” 

Mr. Baron Bramwell said, “ When the statute says a 
“ person may insert an apology, it must mean effectually 
“ insert; it could not mean that it would be sufficient for him 
“ to insert an apology in such a way that in all probability 
“ no. one will see it, or, if anybody, only a few persons.” 

Again, the same baron said : “ One does sometimes read 
“ the notices to correspondents out of curiosity, to look at 
“ the odd miscellany they present, and to wonder at the 
“ strange ideas that must have given rise to the questions 
“ that are put; but no person reading the paper for news 
“ would look to that part of the paper, nor is there any- 
“ thing to attract the attention of readers to it.” 

Mr. Baron Watson said, “ The libel itself is contained 
“ in that part of the paper to which attention, particularly 
“ of persons in the town of Liverpool, is drawn, namely, 
“ under the head of local intelligence; and the 6ubject- 
“ matter is a contested election in one of the wards of the 
“ Jaorough of Liverpool; and that part one would suppose 
“ would be the proper place to put the apology.” 
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Mr. Baron Channell made a remark ijo the effect, that in 
the opinion of the jury the defendants, under all the cir¬ 
cumstances, had not really inserted an apology sufficient to 
entitle them to a verdict. He might, 1 think, have ex¬ 
pressed better what he meant to say, if he had said they 
had not inserted a real apology. s 

In this good, plain common-sense judgment, the literal 
meaning of the words of the statute are disregarded, but 
their spirit is wisely observed. The apology, as worded, 
was a full apology, and it was inserted in the proper news¬ 
paper; and this is all that the statute appears in strictness 
to require. But, not being inserted in proper type, and in 
a proper place, it was not such an effectual apology as the 
statute’, properly construed, intends. 

The very words of the seventh section of the statute 
of 1843 enabling a defendant to an indictment or informa¬ 
tion for a libel to rebut, by evidence, a presumption of a 
publication by him, by the act of another person, are quoted 
in my forty-seventh lecture. In that lecture expression is 
given to a doubt whether booksellers may be able to avail 
themselves of the enactment in question. 

It may be instructive to you that I should put one or 
two cases to which, probably, the enactment might be 
deemed to be applicable. 

The first case I suggest is that of the clerk of a solicitor 
or of a merchant, entrusted, as is not unusual, to write, in 
his master’s absence, business letters in his master’s name, 
and writing upon some occasion a letter in substance and 
in its terms apparently within the scope of his autho¬ 
rity, but happening to contain a statement or remark 
defaming the character of another person. Now, suppose 
the master to be indicted for the libel, and suppose also the 
judge presiding at the trial to hold the circumstances to 
establish a presumptive case of publication by the defendant, 

I think it probable that he might also rightly hold the 
defendant competent to offer evidence for the purpose 
of proving that the publication was without his authority, 
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consent or knowled^p, and was not occasioned by a want 
of due care or caution on his part. Establishing those two 
points to the satisfaction of a jury, I think the defendant 
would be entitled to be acquitted. 

The other case I put is that of one of a firm of partners 
writing, in the name of the firm, upon some occasion a busi¬ 
ness letter, in substance and in its terms apparently within 
the scope of the authority of a partner to write for the 
firm, but happening to contain a statement or remark 
defaming the character of another. Now suppose a partner, 
other than the actual writer of the letter, to be indicted and 
tried for the libel, and suppose the judge to hold the cir¬ 
cumstances to establish a presumptive case of publication 
by the defendant, I should think he might also rightly hold 
the defendant to be made competent, by the statute, to 
rebut the presumption. 

Upon most questions it is most difficult to anticipate the 
opinions of judges. When you are in practice you will 
learn the requisite caution not to give very positive opinions 
on the construction and application of acts of parliament 
so recent as not to have received judicial consideration. 
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1. Courts of Justice. Public. 

2. Secrecy. 

3. Reports. 

4. Newspapers. 

6. Public Oj)inion. 

6. Influence on Judges, Juries, 

Advocates. 

7. Judicial Character. 


8. Reports. Defamatory. 
0. Public Meeting. 

10. Letters to Newsjmpers. 

11. Parliament. Debates. 

12. Publication. 

13. Obiter dicta. 

14. Amendments. 


Having, in my last lecture, made known to you a peculiar 
privilege expressly given to persons engaged in the publi¬ 
cation of newspapers and other periodical publications, I 
shall now proceed to notice some parts 'of the law of libel 
which, though not peculiar to the persons so engaged, are 
more frequently applicable to them than to any other class 
of persons. To all classes these parts of our law are never¬ 
theless of great interest. 

As in this country the usages and customs of the people 
arc the law of the land, there i$ a special propriety in one 
of those usages imposing on the courts of justice the duty 
of sitting in public. Our law strictly forbids secrecy in the 
administration of justice. 

The advantages of this practice is great. Not only are 
the courts checked and kept right by the presence of an 
audience, and thus are avoided the oppression and injustice 
which have always been the characteristic of secret tri¬ 
bunals, but the people themselves are instructed in the 
rules and principles by which the conduct of every man 
must be guided. % 

But, however large may be the hall in which a court 
sits, only a very minute proportion of the people can 
be present at one time. The want of space is made good 
by the noble art of printing, which serves to place every 
tribunal in the presence of the whole world. Lawyers 
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have always had t|eir books of reports of decisions on 
points of law. All classes of men have now their news¬ 
papers, by the perusal of which they may instruct them¬ 
selves, not only in the theory of legal rules and principles, 
but in their practical application. I will not now discuss 
any difficult question as to the limits of the due influence 
of public opinion on the conduct of judges and juries and 
advocates, and the danger of permitting that influence to 
pass those limits. It is enough for me to say, that the 
public opinion as it now exists, and as it is now expressed 
by means of the press, may, with reference to any subject 
worthy of its attention, be the opinion of all thinking men, 
and not merely of a portion of them which may happen to 
crowd into the presence of a tribunal. 

Probably the influence of public opinion is more real 
and more legitimate in the formation of the character of 
the judges generally, regarded as a body of men devoted 
to one object, than in the control of the conduct of any of 
them separately. 

It constantly happens that, in reports of proceedings in 
courts of justice, whether in law books or in newspapers, 
or by other means, defamatory words are printed or libels 
are copied. The law for the public good makes these 
reports, if published in good faith and without malice, 
privileged communications. Any private damage, or any 
tendency to provoke a breach of the peace, is disregarded 
for the sake of general advantages outweighing those 
particular inconveniences. 

Thus, in a case in the Court of Queen’s Bench ( a) t Lord 
Campbell said : “ A fair statement of what takes place in a 
“ court of justice is privileged, and it is a most beneficial 
“ law that it should be sev as the public have a great in- 
u tevest in knowing what occurs there, and the inconve- 
“ niences which can arise from such a publication are 
u infinitesimally small in comparison with the benefits 

(cfc) Davidson v. Duncan , 20 Law Journal, New Series, Queen's 
Bench, 104. 1857. 
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u which result from it.” The other judges gave expression 
to the same principle; with this addition, that, to be entitled 
to the privilege, a report must be substantially correct. 

In the case to which I have ju6t referred the decision 
was, that, to an action for a libel contained in a newspaper, 
it was no defence that the alleged libel was a true and 
accurate report of the proceedings at a public meeting of 
commissioners acting under an act of parliament for the 
improvement of a town. 

Lord Campbell said : “ If this plea be good, a fair and 
“ impartial account of what takes place at a public meeting 
“ may be published, whatever harm it may do, from a 
“ county meeting to petition parliament down to a parish 
“ vestry meeting. At such meetings there may be a great 
“ number of things spoken which arc perfectly relevant, but 
“ are highly injurious to the character of others, and if a 
“ fair report of such statements is justifiable, in what con- 
“ dition would the injured party be, as he would have no 
“ opportunity of vindicating his character.” 

Mr. Justice Wightman said: “It would be very dan- 
“ gerous if persons sitting at a public meeting might take 
“ the opportunity of publishing that which affects the 
“ character of others with impunity. Such a doctrine, as 
“ is contended for by the defendant, would render a report 
“ of all that is said at every public meeting, held for the 
“ redress of a public grievance, a privileged communi- 
“ cation.” 

This decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench forces on 
the attention of the editors of newspapers their duty to be 
cautious in preparing for the printer the reports they 
receive of the speeches made at public meetings. Sooner 
or later also an adverse decision of a court of justice may 
effectually bring to their notice the legal, in addition to the 
moral, responsibility to be more cautious than some of them 
are in admitting into their columns libellous letters, whether 
anonymous or bearing signatures. 

From the readiness with which signed defamatory letters 
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are printed in newq>apers, I have sometimes thought that 
some editors may have an erroneous notion that an au¬ 
thentic signature relieves a publisher from responsibility. 
They should reflect that a signature may not lessen, and 
may add to, an injury, which the exercise of a judicious 
firmness on their part may prevent. At the same time, 
considering the habits of some resentful persons, to be 
always writing to the newspapers, amounting sometimes to 
a sort of monomania for libelling others, I cannot doubt that 
newspaper editors have often occasion, in the exercise of 
a wise discretion, to refuse to print letters addressed to 
them. It is easy to suppose the difficulty of their position 
when, in this way, they arc curbing the resentful feelings of 
others. 

1 shall not dwell on the immense benefit the community 
derives from the publication of the debates in parliament; 
now that both houses not only do not enforce their rules 
against, but in different ways actually sanction, their publi¬ 
cation. For the public good the law, as in the case of 
proceedings in courts of justice, gives to reports of par¬ 
liamentary debates the character of privileged communi¬ 
cations. But to be entitled to the privilege they must be 
substantially correct reports of what actually occurred. 

This is well expressed by Mr. Justice Wightman in the 
case relating to reports of proceedings at public meetings. 
He said : il As to the publication of what takes place in a 
“ court of justice, it must be a substantially correct report 
" of what has passed, and this protection is conceded on 
“ the ground of the superior benefit accruing from the 
“ communication of what takes place there. With respect 
“ to parliamentary proceedings, the publication of them is 
“ protected, yet if a member of the House of Commons 
“ were himself to publish, out of the house, what purports 
“ to be an amended statement of what he has said there, 
“ as was the case in The King v. Creevey (a), he could not 
“justify. Therefore, that privilege must also be taken 

(a) 1 Maulc & Selwyn, 273. 
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** with certain limitations; it must bt a correct report of 
u what is actually spoken in parliament. ,, An obiter 
dictum of a judge is of great value when it lias the merit 
of expressing, with great precision or clearness, a rule or 
a principle established by other authorities; but there is a 
great danger, which practising lawyers are not sufliciently 
careful to avoid, in giving to an obiter dictum, usually only 
an argument, or an illustration of a rule or principle or 
argument, the weight of a direct authority. In the case on 
which this lecture may be regarded as a commentary, Lord 
Campbell said: " I quite concur in the doctrine, that a 
“ member of parliament who publishes an amended versiou 
“ of his speech is liable for that, although he might have 
“ spoken the same words in his place with impunity. 
“ But if a member were to repeat bonfi fide to his con- 
" stituents what he said in the house, tor the purpose of 
" explaining his conduct to them, I think he would be pro- 
“ tcctcd.” This dictum was useless, if the Chief Justice 
only meant to say that a member of parliament may repeat 
correctly to his constituents what he has said in the house; 
for any correct report made by any person of what is said 
in parliament is a privileged communication. To be of any 
force, the dictum should mean that a member of parliament 
reporting to his constituents a speech made by him in the 
house has some greater privilege than another person 
, reporting the same speech would have. I cannot con¬ 
jecture what this greater privilege can be, unless Lord 
Campbell meant to say that a member of parliament, 
provided he speaks or writes in good faith, may report to 
his constituents, otherwise than accurately, what he has 
said in parliament, to the injury of another person. For 
my part I should think the want of accuracy would destroy 
the privilege. 

Obiter dicta are worked by ingenious advocates into 
authorities and arguments in a way which must sometimes 
surprise the learned men who have uttered them; an<J I 
should not wonder to hear what Lord Campbell said, 
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quoted as an authority, or used as an argument, for 
some such dangerous proposition as this: provided a 
member of parliament, in good faith, intends, for the 
purpose of explaining his conduct to his constituents, to 
report to them fairly something he has said in parliament, 
he may with impunity so amend his speech, as to make 
his report inaccurate to the injury of another. 

In framing this possible proposition, you perceive I 
have used the word amend in the sense in which it is used 
in parliament; where it means to change or alter with the 
object of making better; though, according to experience, 
that object is as often missed as attained by what is called 
an amendment. You have not forgotten the amendment, 
spoken of in my forty-second lecture, made in a bill in its 
passage through the House of Lords. 
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1. Parliament . 

2. Debates. 

3. Courts . Jlejtort*. 

4. Parliamentary Palters. De¬ 

famatory. 

6. Stockdate v. Hansard. 

0. Sheriffs. 

7. Ministers of Courts. 


8. Attachment. 

9. Habeas Corpus. 

10. House of Commons. 

11. Cmitcmpt. 

12. Commitment. 

13. Privilege. 

14. Parliamentary Papers . 

Statute. 


You know well the constant practice of each house of 
parliament to order reports, papers, votes and proceedings 
to be printed, and many of them to be published. As one 
of the ordinary functions of either house, especially of the 
House of Commons, is the investigation by means of com¬ 
mittees of alleged grievances and of the alleged misconduct 
of various government officers, contractors with government 
and others, it frequently happens that parliamentary papers, 
especially the reports of committees, contain statements 
defamatory of various persons. It might have been 
anticipated, that the principle on which the law invests 
with the character of privileged communications, reports 
of proceedings in courts of justice, and of debates in par¬ 
liament, would be applied to any papers, the publication of 
which might be sanctioned by either house of parliament. 
I refer to the principle, that the damage which private 
persons may sustain from reports of judicial proceedings 
and parliamentary debates is disregarded for the sake of 
the public good to which those reports are greatly conducive. 
It would seem reasonable that, if a defamatory speech made 
by a member of parliament may be published by him or 
any other person, much more should it be lawful to publish 
by the authority of either house a report of one of its com¬ 
mittees, or a vote of the house itself, though happening to 
be defamatory. But such was not the law before the 
1840. 
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Before that year, in an action (a) by a person named 
Stockdale against Hansard, the printer, for a libel, the de¬ 
fendant pleaded to the effect that the defamation com¬ 
plained of was part of a document which had been, by 
order of the House of Commons, laid before the house, 
and had become a part of the proceedings of the house, 
and that it was printed and published by the defendant by 
order of the house; and that the House of Commons had 
resolved and declared that the power of publishing such of 
its reports, votes and proceedings, as it shall deem neces¬ 
sary and conducive to the public interest, is an essential 
incident to the constitutional functions of parliament, more 
especially to the Commons house of parliament as the 
representative portion of it. The Court of Queen’s Bench 
decided that the House of Commons itself had not a right 
to publish defamatory matter, except for the use of its own 
members; and that the pica was not a good defence to the 
action. Afterwards, in another action by the same plain¬ 
tiff against the same defendant, for a similar cause of 
action, judgment was given for the plaintiff to recover 
damages; and the damages having been assessed by a 
jury, process was issued to levy them and the plaintiff’s 
costs by the sale of the defendant’s goods. The sheriffs of 
London and Middlesex having, in obedience to the process 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, levied the amount of the 
damages and costs, the House of Commons resolved that 
the money was levied in contempt of the privileges of the 
house, and ordered the sheriffs to refund it to the defendant. 
The sheriffs not obeying this order, the House of Commons 
resolved that they were guilty of a contempt of the house, 
and committed them to the custody of the serjeant-at-arms; 
and in his custody they*remained for a long time. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench ordered the sheriffs to pay 
the money to the plaintiff, and notwithstanding their con¬ 
tinued imprisonment by order of the House of Commons, 

' (a) Stockdale v. Hansard, 0 Adolphus & Ellis, 1. 
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the court ordered them to be attached/ that is, to be im¬ 
prisoned for disobedience of the order of the court. 

The sheriffs sued out a writ of habeas corpus, in obedience 
to which the serjeant-at-arms carried them before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. His return, setting out a warrant signed 
by the speaker, reciting a resolution of the house, that the 
sheriffs had been guilty of a contempt, without specifying 
the particulars of the contempt, and ordering them to be 
committed, was decided by the Court of Queen s Bench to 
be sufficient; and the sheriffs remained in the custody of 
the serjeant-at-arms. 

I might, but I do not, speak of this conflict as having 
existed between a legislative assembly, asserting what it 
deemed one of its own privileges, and a high court of 
justice, declaring and enforcing what it deemed to be the 
law. 1 prefer speaking of it as an unfortunate conflict 
between parliamentary privilege and common law; and, as 
I think that parliamentary privilege, as a part of the law, 
should be regulated by law, and that there is great danger 
to liberty in permitting any branch of the legislature to 
place itself above the law, I think the House of Commons 
ought not to have persisted in protecting its printer from 
the consequences of his disobedience to the law, as declared 
by a legal tribunal. 

It was well said by Lord Denman (a): “ I infer, from the 
lt resolutions brought before us, that the House of Com- 
" mons disapprove of our judgment in the former case 
“ between these parties, and I deeply lament it; but the 
u opinion of that house on a legal point, in whatever 
“ manner communicated, is no ground for arresting the 
“ course of law, or preventing the operation of the Queen’s 
“ writs in behalf of every one of '•her subjects who sues in 
“ her courts.” 

The house ought to have indemnified its own servant, 
the printer, and ought not to have punished the ministers 
of the law and of justice for the performance of their duty, 

(a) Stockdale v. Ilantard , 11 Adolphus & Ellis, 203. 
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Possessed of the giant’s power, and not forbearing to use 
it, the Commons made their victims, no.t the Lord Chief 
Justice of England and his brethren, for declaring the law 
according to their consciences, and enforcing it by their 
judgment and their process, but the poor sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex, on whom, as the ministers of the courts 
at Westminster, the law imposed the duty of executing 
the process, and the peril of imprison ment for neglect to 
execute it. 

In tracing my short history of this conflict which lasted 
many months, I have omitted, besides some technical 
points, many circumstances and arguments interesting in 
themselves, but not necessary for the purpose of making 
known to you the state of the law which led to the enact¬ 
ment of the statute, the purport of which 1 shall now state. 

The statute (a) I speak of was passed in 1840. It 
recites, that it is essential to the exercise and discharge of 
the functions and duties of parliament, and to the pro¬ 
motion of .wise legislation, that no obstruction or impedi¬ 
ment should exist to the publication of such of the reports, 
papers, votes or proceedings of either house of parliament, 
as such house may deem fit or necessity to be published. 

The first section is an enactment enabling any defendant 
in any civil or criminal proceeding for or in respect of the 
authorized publication of any report, paper, vote or pro¬ 
ceeding of cither house of parliament to present to the 
court in which the proceedings are taken, or a judge of the 
court, if it is one of the superior courts, a verified certificate 
signed by the Lord Chancellor, or the Lord Keeper, or the 
Speaker of the House of Lords, or the clerk of the Par¬ 
liaments, or the Speaker of the House of Commons, or the 
clerk of that house, statiag that the report, paper, vote or 
proceeding in question was published by order or under 
the authority of the House of Lords or of the House of 
Commons; and the court or judge shall immediately stay 

(a) 3 it 4 Victoriu, chapter 0. 
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the proceeding, and the same and every process therein 
shall, by virtue of the act, be put an end to, determined and 
superseded. 

The first section applies only to publications made by 
the direct authority of either house. The second section 
provides for cases of copies of them published without such 
authority, and enables the defendant in any proceeding for 
or in respect of any such copies to obtain in a summary 
way an order to stay the proceeding. You have often seen, 
in newspapers, copies of parliamentary papers, the publi¬ 
cation of which is thus protected; and you know their 
great value to yourselves and other young men who watch 
with interest the events of cotemporary history. 

This carefully drawn statute provides, in its third section, 
protection for those against whom proceedings are taken 
for printing any extract from, or abstract of, any autho¬ 
rized parliamentary publication, and directing that, in any 
such proceeding, the defendant shall be acquitted, if the 
jury shall be of opinion that the extract or abstract was 
published bona fide and without malice. 
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1 . Parliament. 

2 . Courts of Record. 

3 - Four Superior Courts. 

4. Assizes . 

5 . Quarter Sessions. 

0 . Justices of the Peace . 

7 . Coroner. 

8. P& PoWre CW/. 

9 . Court Leet. 

10 . Sheriffs Tuuni. 

11 . Privilege. 

12 . Prerogative. 

13 . Nemo de.hct eise judex in 

proprid causd . 

14 . llecord. 

15 . Recognizances. 


16 . Contempts. 

17 . Attachment. 

18 . Courts not of Record. 

19 . Manor Courts. 

20 . Copyholds. 

21 . Surrenders and Admissions. 

22 . Old County Courts. 

23 . Elections . 

24 . Ordinary Jurisdiction trans¬ 

ferred. 

25 . New County Courts. 

20 . Exj/ressio unius est exclusio 
altcrius. 

27 . Prevarication. 

28 . Perjury . 


I am now arrived at the end of my lectures on my selected 
instances of great changes of the common law made by 
statute law; and I am now at the place fixed on for the 
commencement of my lectures on constitutional law; but I 
cannot yet part with the case of Stockdale against Hansard, 
fixing, as it does, my attention on the part of the common 
law which gives to every court of record, and to each of 
our two houses of parliament the privilege or prerogative 
of punishing, by its own authority, without recourse to any 
other tribunal, for contempts offered to itself. 

1 know not that the word prerogative has ever been 
applied in the manner I have just applied it; but, for my 
present purpose, I prefer # it to the word privilege; for I 
think that while a privilege implies in its ordinary meaning 
some benefit to the person who possesses it, and that he 
may exercise for his own sake, any power implied in it, the 
word prerogative means a power which a person or tribunal 
possesses for the sake of the community, and docs not 
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imply a benefit to the person or tribunal exercising it, 
more than to the rest of the community. 

You perceive that in speaking of the word privilege, I 
do not refer to it in the more general sense in which it is 
sometimes used in the civil law, that of an exceptive law 
or private law affecting only a person or class of persons, 
whether beneficially or not. In this sense a disability or a 
penalty may be imposed by a privilege; and an act of 
parliament attainting a man of high treason is a privilege. 

The etymology of the two words privilege and pre¬ 
rogative helps to establish between them a difference which 
may be thus expressed : a privilege, in its ordinary sense, is 
an exception to a law; a prerogative is a law above other 
laws; it is a privilege of a member of parliament that he 
cannot be, as other men may be, arrested for debt; it is a 
prerogative of the Crown to pardon criminals. It is a 
privilege of a person attending a court of justice as a 
witness to be free from arrest for debt; it is a prerogative 
of the court, if he is arrested, to make a summary order 
for his discharge from custody. 

It is a power, or what I term a prerogative, of every 
court of record to order any person guilty of a contempt 
of the court to be imprisoned or fined, or to be both fined 
and imprisoned; and it is the practice of the four superior 
courts, the Chancery, the Queen’s Bench, the Common 
Pleas, the Exchequer, to treat a person disobeying their 
orders as guilty of contempt, and to issue against him a 
process called an attachment, by force of which he is 
imprisoned. 

Could this power be considered as a privilege of a 
tribunal by which it is exercised, it must also be deemed 
an exception to the rule: nemo d,ebet esse judex in propriS 
causa. 

That a court may have the power of punishing in a 
summary way for contempts offered to itself, it must be a 
court of record; that is, it must be a court, the records 
of which are regarded of so high authority as to be con- 
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elusive evidence of»everything stated in them; no one is 
permitted to dispute the truth of any feet so stated: res 
judicata pro veritate accipitur. 

On one very trivial point the law is precise: a record, to 
be really a record, must be written on parchment, not 
paper. 

Of courts of record, the most conspicuous are the four 
high courts I have just mentioned: the Chancery, the 
King’s Bench, called, during the reign of a Queen, the 
Queen’s Bench, the Common Pleas and the Exchequer; 
and there are others, of which I shall mention only a few, 
leaving you to become acquainted with the rest in your 
reading and practice. 

In enumerating among the courts of record those con¬ 
stituted by the commissions under which the judges hold 
the assizes, I abstain from anticipating the account I intend 
to give of them in a future lecture. I now only name 
them. They are the commissions of oyer and terminer, 
of gaol delivery, of nisi prius, and a commission of the 
peace. 

By a commission of the peace is also constituted in every 
county a court of record, called the court of quarter 
sessions. 

You know that of the court of quarter sessions every 
justice of the peace for the county is a member; but you 
perhaps do not know, I do not think you can have read in 
rhyme (a), that every justice of the peace “ a court of 
record is himself.” Such is the law. For instance, when¬ 
ever a justice binds over a person to keep the peace or to 
appear at the assizes or quarter sessions, he signs a docu¬ 
ment, called a recognizance, written on parchment and 
being, in point of law, a record. 

One court of record is that of the coroner. In this 
court it is the duty of that officer to investigate, with the 
assistance of a grand inquest, the cause of the death of 
every person whose death is violent or sudden, or who 

(o) Anstey’s Pleader’s Guide. 
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dies in prison. I state the duty of tHe coroner to be, to 
hold an inquest on the body of every person who dies 
suddenly, by reason of the express .terms of an ancient 
unrepealed statute (a) defining his duties, and notwith¬ 
standing decisions of the Court of King’s Bench, that a 
coroner ought not to hold an inquest on the body of any 
person dying suddenly, unless there is reasonable ground 
to suspect that his death was caused by murder or man¬ 
slaughter. This is a most remarkable instance of legitimate 
and positive legislation being controlled by judicial and 
indirect legislation; the judges having evidently, though 
unconsciously, decided according to their notions of what 
the law ought to be, rather than according to the actual 
law a9 dictated by parliament. The judges appear to have 
overlooked, that, according to the tenor of the statute, 
the coroner and his jury are to search out suspicious cir¬ 
cumstances, which might otherwise be overlooked or con¬ 
cealed. I should make this judge-made law the subject of 
a distinct lecture, were it not that, at the time I am 
writing (6), a bijl is pending in parliament to regulate the 
office of coroner. It is to be hoped that the controversy 
which has been raised as to the power of the coroner 
may thus be settled. 

The market court, called the pie poudre court, spoken of 
in my thirty-third lecture, is a court of record. 

As of courts of record, so of courts not of record, I con¬ 
tent myself with mentioning a few instances, saying but 
little of their jurisdiction. I take this course with the less 
reluctance, by reason of the jurisdiction of many courts not 
of record having become obsolete, and of the practice of 
holding many others being discontinued. 

Incident to every manor is a court called the court 
baron. Frequently, by force of a grant from the Crown, 
or prescription from which a grant is presumed, the lord of 
a manor may hold a court leet. In a manor in which there 

(a) 4 Edward I., statute 2, de officio coronatoris. # 

(i) The summer of 1800. 
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are copyholders, surrenders of, and admittances to, copy- 
holds are properly made in a court called a customary 
court; but, by virtue of modern acts of parliament, they 
may be made before the lord of the manor or his steward 
out of court. 

You will sometimes, when you look at manor court 
rolls, sec one court described by the three several titles of 
the court baron, the court leet, and the customary court of 
the lord of the manor. Of these three courts the court 
baron and customary courts are not courts of record. The 
leet is a court of record. 

Of a court baron and of a customary court I may have 
occasion to speak when I explain to you what a manor 
is, as I ought to have done in one of my earlier lectures 
before treating of the law of copyholds. 

Of a court leet I may possibly speak, as a matter of 
curiosity, when I am treating of courts of criminal juris¬ 
diction. For every hundred, that is, one of the large 
districts into which a county is divided, there ought pro¬ 
perly to be holden by the sheriff’ a court leet, called the 
sheriff 's tourn, meaning his circuit. Sometimes by grant 
or prescription there is a lord of a hundred by whom the 
leet should be holden. But I must be careful not to let 
the subjects of the court leet and the old county court, of 
which I am about to speak, lead me astray from the per¬ 
formance of the duty I have assumed : that of teaching you 
the laws of England in their present state ; not the almost 
obsolete relics of the Saxon institutions, interesting to every 
intelligent man, but which I must leave you to learn the 
details of from other sources. 

From the earliest times down to our time, in every 
county, a court has been hclden, called the county court. 
Of this, which is not a court of record, all the freeholders 
of the county are the judges. In this court the freeholders 
elect the coroners for the county, and the verderors of any 
forests within it. At the same court the freeholders, and, 
since the Reform Act of 1832, all the county electors, 

II. H 
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elect the knights of the shire, as the county members of 
parliament are called. 

The ordinary jurisdiction of the county court, until the 
year 1847, was a jurisdiction in respect of actions for 
debts of less than forty shillings. It had also other 
judicial functions, and might have others by force of 
special writs from the Crown. 

In the year 1846, an act of parliament (a) gave the Queen 
a power, exercised in 1847, to establish throughout Eng¬ 
land and Wales new courts called county courts, and, by 
its third section, transferred to them “all the jurisdiction 
“ and powers of the county court for the recovery of debts 
“ and demands.” 

This statute declares every new county court to be a 
court of record, and gives it other jurisdictions and powers 
in addition to those transferred to it; and many more have 
been added by subsequent acts of parliament. 

Being a court of record, a new county court would have, 
as of course, the common law power of a court of record 
to punish for contempts; but I hesitate to say it has this 
power, by reason of the principle: expressio unius est 
exclusio alterius; for it so happens that the statute of 1846 
contains, in its one hundred and thirteenth section, an 
enactment to the effect, that if any person shall wilfully 
insult the judge of a county court, or any juror, bailiff, 
clerk or officer of the court, during his sitting or attend¬ 
ance in court, or in going to or returning from the court, 
or shall wilfully interrupt the proceedings of the court, or 
otherwise misbehave in court, any bailiff or officer of the 
court may, with or without the assistance of any other 
person, by the order of the judge, take the offender into 
custody and detain him until <he rising of the court; and 
the judge may commit the offender to prison for any time 
not exceeding Beven days, or impose upon him a fine not 
exceeding five pounds, and in default of payment commit 
him to prison for a time not exceeding seven days, unless 

(a) 9 & 10 Victoria, chapter 95. 
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the fine be sooner paid. In my own experience I have 
known a very few instances of the exercise of this power 
to the extent of persons being detained in custody until 
the rising of the court, and only two to any further extent. 
In one of these two instances a person was fined for an 
insult to the judge, and misbehaviour in court. In the 
other a person was committed to prison for seven days, 
his misbehaviour being manifest and gross prevarication, 
and the example having a perceptibly beneficial effect on 
the conduct of witnesses at subsequent courts. I remember 
similar beneficial results from commitments for prevarication 
made by judges of the superior courts in the exercise of 
their power tp commit for contempt. The immediate 
effect of a commitment for prevarication, as an example, 
is greater than that of a prosecution for perjury; the result 
of the latter being’seen at a period indefinitely postponed, 
and being most uncertain. But false evidence may be 
consistent throughout, and therefore not be prevarication, 
the essence of which is the inconsistency of different parts 
of the evidence of the offender. In a clear case of perjury, 
not being prevarication, the proper course, to bring the 
false witness to punishment, is for the court to order a 
prosecution for perjury. For this purpose ample powere 
are given, by an act of parliament passed in 1851 (a). 

Reading my next lecture you will perceive that the 
common law power, of a court of record, is exercised in 
respect of contempts not within the definition of the statute 
power of the county court. Though each one of these 
powers resembles the other; yet also each differs from the 
other: nullum simile est idem. It may follow, in the 
absence of authority I do not say it does follow, that the 
express power excludes the implied power: expressio unius 
est exclusio alterius. 

(a) 14 k 15 Victoria, chapter 100, section 10. 
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1. Contempts. 

2. Jury. Challenges severed, 

3. Trial. Publication. 

4. Order not to publish Evi¬ 

dence jxmding Trial. 

6. Queen's Bench. Superin¬ 
tendence of Inferior Cri¬ 
minal Courts. 

0. Gaol Delivery. 


7. Certiorari. 

8. Judge-made Law. 

9. Fine. 

10. Exchequer . Revenue Court. 

11. Estreat. 

12. Contempt. Commitment . 

No Appeal from Supe¬ 
rior Court. 

13. Appeal from Inferior Court. 


You will understand better the common law power of a 
court of record to commit for contempt, if I now give a 
few instances of its having been exercised. 

In 1821 (a), a person named Davison was tried before 
Mr. Justice Best, at that time a judge of the King’s Bench, 
afterwards Lord Wynford, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, for a blasphemous libel. In a defence, which 
Davison read, he reviled the Christian religion, and at¬ 
tacked the characters of persons not before the court, and 
therefore not able to defend themselves. The judge 
having admonished him, in vain, more than once, to dis¬ 
continue his misconduct, said, at length, he must use means 
to restrain him. Davison replied: “ My lord, if you have 
“ your dungeon ready, I will give you the key.” For this 
contempt the judge fined him twenty pounds. Afterwards, 
for reviling the Holy Scriptures the judge fined Davison 
forty pounds, and for defaming the bishops another forty 
pounds. Davison making a* submission, the nature of 
which is not stated in the report, the judge took off the 
fines. The defendant having been found guilty, a motion 
was made for a new trial, on the ground that the impo¬ 
sition of the fines so intimidated the defendant, that he 

(a) The King v. Davison, 4 Bamewall & Aldereon, 320. 
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omitted some most material parts of his defence. The 
Court of King’s Bench refused a new trial, and the judges 
expressed their approval of the imposition of the fines. 

In another case (a), a witness for a prosecution struck the 
defendant, in the lobby of the court, alter the close of the 
trial. The witness was brought into court, and the judge, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge, committed him to custody for three 
days for the contempt. 

Lord Cottenham, when Lord Chancellor (b), committed 
to prison a suitor in Chancery, who was a barrister and 
a member of parliament, and who, after attending as 
counsel before one of the masters of the court, addressed 
to the master a letter, expressed in threatening terras, to 
induce him to alter an opinion he was supposed to have 
formed on the case. 

In 1856, Vice-Chancellor Stuart (e) committed to prison 
a plaintiff in Chancery for writing to the defendant a letter 
threatening that, if the suit should go up for judgment, he 
would be prosecuted for swindling, perjury and forgery. 
The Vice-Chancellor quoted these words, spoken by Lord 
Cottenham in the preceding case: “The power of committal 
“ is given to courts of justice for the purpose of securing 
“ the better and more secure administration of justice. 
“ Every writing, letter or publication which has for its 
“ object to divert the course of justice is a contempt.” 
The Vice-Chancellor added: “ A threatening letter must 
“ be considered as having equally that object, whether 
“ addressed to a suitor seeking justice, or to a judge or 
“ officer of the court.” 

When by one indictment several persons are charged with 
high treason or felony, they may, if they think fit, by chal¬ 
lenging separately the jurors who are called, be tried sepa¬ 
rately. When this is done, the prisoners are said to sever 

(a) The King v. Wigley, 7 Carrington & Payne, 4. 

(b) Lechmere Charlton’s Case, 2 Mylne Sc Craig, 210. 

(c> Smith v. Lakeman, 20 Law Journal, New Series, Chancery, 
305. 1860, 
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in their challenges. Some objecting to some jurors, others 
objecting to other jurors, it might be that of those who are 
summoned there would not be twelve left unchallenged. 
The prosecutor is thus driven to put some of the prisoners 
on their trial separately from others, usually one at a time. 
You have read of the Cato street conspiracy which led to 
the trials in 1820, of Thistlewood and several others for 
high treason. The prisoners being charged by one in¬ 
dictment, and being tried l)efore a commission of gaol 
delivery for the gaol of Newgate, severed in their chal¬ 
lenges, and the Crown lawyers put them on their trials one 
at a time. At the commencement of the first trial, that of 
Thistlewood, the Chief Justice Abbott, afterwards Lord 
Tenterden, strictly prohibited the publication of the pro¬ 
ceedings on that or any other day, until all the trials 
should be brought to a conclusion. After the conclusion 
of the second trial, that of one Ings, and before the com¬ 
mencement of the third, Clement, the publisher of the 
Observer newspaper, published in it a fair, true and 
impartial account of the evidence. The court of gaol de¬ 
livery treated this disobedience of their order as a con¬ 
tempt, and ordered Clement to attend the Court to answer 
for it. The order for his attendance was served at his 
office, and he did not attend in pursuance of it. The 
court fined him five hundred pounds for the contempt. 

To make my account of this case clear to you, I am 
obliged to anticipate some parts of my lectures on the 
constitution of courts relatively to each other; but I will 
endeavour to say now, on this subject, just enough for my 
present purpose. The Court of Queen’s Bench has the 
superintendence of all inferior criminal courts, restraining 
them, if they exceed their jurisdiction, correcting their 
errors, and in other respects keeping them in order. Of 
these inferior courts the court of gaol delivery is one. That 
the legality of the order fining Clement might be ques¬ 
tioned, an application was made to the Court of King’s 
Bench for a writ called a certiorari, to remove the order 
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into that court (a). The application was resisted, and, after 
argument, the writ was refused, the ground of the refusal 
being that the Court of King’s Bench thought that the 
imposition of the fine was perfectly legal. 

Precedents were cited of courts making orders forbidding 
the publication of evidence pending trials, and instances 
were mentioned of such orders having been disobeyed, but 
there did not appear to be any instance of any pereon 
being punished for disobeying any of them. Irrespectively 
of precedents, the counsel and afterwards the judges argued 
the propriety and expediency of an order prohibiting the 
publication of evidence until the case in which it is given 
is closed ; and the judges treated the several trials on one 
indictment as one proceeding. In the argument as to the 
propriety of the rule the counsel for Clement had, I think, 
greatly the advantage of their adversaries and of the judges; 
for it seemed to me, reading the arguments, which I desire 
you also to read, that the unquestionable advantages of 
presenting to the public from day to day true accounts of 
the proceedings of a court of justice, greatly outweigh the 
disadvantages which the publication of them might cause. 
I confess I should have been better pleased if, on this 
occasion, the Court of King’s Bench engaged in reality, 
though not in form, in judicial legislation, had given a 
decision, that an order prohibiting the publication of evi¬ 
dence is contrary to good policy, unreasonable and void. 

To my mind one argument has presented itself, ap¬ 
pearing to me to be entitled to weight: that the delivery 
of evidence in an open court to which the public has a 
right of access, being itself a publication of the evidence, 
it is nugatory to say that the evidence shall not be 
published. It is already published. If such an order 
is available for any purpose, it can only be to prevent 
printed reports. It cannot stop the mouths and pens of 
byestanders, and prevent their imperfect reports in con¬ 
versation, and by means of letters. It gives a mischievous 
ciftrency to reports likely to be imperfect or incorrect, and 
(a) The King v. Clement, 4 Barnewall k Alderson, 218. 
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impedes those which are likely to be true. This is one of 
a few instances in which the law seem§ to shrink from the 
means of truth, because of the possibility that the truth 
may work mischief. 

You may consider my presumption in questioning 
the policy and legality of the decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench, the greater when I tell you that in the same 
case the Court of Exchequer gave a similar decision. 
Writing in the country I am not able to 6ee a report of 
the proceedings in the Exchequer; but a digest enables me 
to give you an intelligible account of them. 

When a fine is imposed by a court of record, the pay¬ 
ment of it to the Crown is enforced by the process of the 
Court of Exchequer, being the court the original and 
proper jurisdiction of which concerns the reveuues of the 
Crown. That the Exchequer process may be issued, an 
extract, called an estreat, of the record of the order im¬ 
posing the fine is transmitted to the court. In technical 
language the tine is said to be estreated. 

The order imposing the fine on Clement having been 
estreated, its legality was questioned before the Exchequer, 
and that court decided (a) that the fine had been lawfully 
and most properly imposed. 

The legality of an order of either of the four superior 
courts for the punishment, by fine or imprisonment, of any 
person for contempt of the court cannot be questioned in 
any other court. For instance, in the year 1850, a prisoner 
was brought by means of a writ of habeas corpus, before 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and the return to the writ 
stated a commitment by the Court of Chancery for a 
contempt, the contempt being a disobedience of an order 
of the Court of Chancery; the Court of Queen’s Bench 
refused to receive affidavits to - snow that the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor who made the order was an interested party (A). 

(a) lie Clement, 11 Price, 68. 

(A) Re Dimes , 19 Law Journal, New Scries, Queen’s Bench, 308. 
1860. 
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In this case Mr. Justice Erie thus explained a difference, 
in respect of the power to punish for contempt, between 
the superior courts and inferior courts : “ There appears to 
“ me to be a very clear distinction between the present 
“ case and those cited of the quarter sessions and inferior 
“ jurisdictions. In those cases the proceedings are, by the 
“ law of the land, subject to our review, but no certiorari 
“ lies from this court to the Court of Chancery to remove 
“ proceedings taken there for the purpose of inquiring 
“ whether they are regular or not” 

You bear in mind Clement’s case cited in mvlast lecture, 
in which an order of the Chief Justice of England and 
other commissioners of gaol delivery was brought, as an 
order of an inferior court, before the Court of King’s 
Bench, and its leealitv was discussed. 
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1. Superior Court. Contempt. 

2. Nemo debet esse judex in 

proprid causd. 

8. Parliament . Contempt. 

4. No Appeal. 

5. House Lords. 

0. House of Commons. 

7. Great Inquest of the Nation. 


8. Oath. 

9. Court. 

10. House of Commons. Wit¬ 

ness ordered to attend. 

11. General Warrant. 

12. Exchequer Chamber. 

13. Arbitrary Power. 


Blackstone, quoting a passage from Coke, says: “ The 
“ whole of the law and custom of parliament has its 
“ original from this one maxim; 1 that ^whatever matter 
u 1 arises concerning either house of parliament, ought to 
u 1 be examined, discussed and adjudgediin that house to 
“ 1 which it relates, and not elsewhere* ” (a). 

Consistently with this maxim, each of the two houses of 
parliament has a privilege or prerogative resembling that 
of a superior court of record: the legality of an order of 
either house for the punishment of a person adjudged by 
the house to be guilty of a contempt of it, cannot be in 
any manner questioned. 

Every superior court of record, and each house of par¬ 
liament is said to be the sole judge of contempts offered to 
itself, and no other tribunal has a power to review its ad¬ 
judication in respect of a contempt. Tribunals, possessing 
this arbitrary power, ought to be most careful to repress, in 
the exercise of it, every resentful feeling. Unless they 
succeed in doing this, their power may become a practical 
infringement of the rule: nemo debet esse judex in proprid 
cau8&. 

Speaking in my fifty-third lecture of several courts of 
record I did not mention the highest of all, the House of 

(a) 1 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 163 j 4 Coke's Institutes, 16. 
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Lords. My reason for this omission was, that though the 
House of Lords has, in its character of a court of record, 
the same power as any other court of record, to commit 
for contempts, it has also, like the House of Commons, the 
same prerogative in its still higher character of a branch of 
the legislature. 

The House of Commons is not only not a court of record, 
but it is not in any respect a court It is for this reason 
that, according to the common law, it has not the authority 
incident to every court, that of administering an oath. For 
particular purposes many acts of parliament have con¬ 
ferred on the house, or on its Speaker, or on its com¬ 
mittees or its officers, power to administer oaths, but these 
special powers do not make it a court. By an act of 
parliament (a), a power is conferred on a parish constable 
to administer art oath to the valuers of goods distrained for 
rent; but this does not make a constable a court. The 
illustration is nbt the worse for the comparison being 
between yidely different authorities,—one of the states of 
the realm, and one of the inferior ministers of the law. 

In the journals of parliament you may read of some 
startling commitments, as for contempts, fof affronts and 
injuries to peers and commoners, having no relation to the 
circumstance of their being members of parliament. For 
many years this abuse of power has ceased, and it is the 
practice of each house to inflict punishment for those acts 
and omissions only, which can be deemed contempts of the 
house itself. 

To illustrate the parliamentary power in respect of con¬ 
tempts, and its exemption from all control, I shall refer.to 
a few only of the cases in which it has been exercised. 

Many years ago, the {louse of Lords voted that a person 
named Flower had been guilty of a breach of privilege in 
publishing a libel upon a member of the house, and 
ordered him to pay a fine of a hundred pounds and to be 

• (a) Statute 2 William and Mary, session 1, chapter 5, section 2. 
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imprisoned six months and until payment of the fine. By 
means of a writ of habeas corpus he was brought before 
the Court of King’s Bench (a), which refused to discharge 
him from custody. 

More recently the House of Commons voted that a 
person named Hobhouse had by the publication of a libel 
on the house been guilty of a breach of their privileges, and 
they ordered him to be committed to Newgate during their 
pleasure. Upon his being brought into the Court of King’s 
Bench ( h ), in pursuance of a writ of habeas corpus, the 
court refused to discharge him from custody. 

In 1844, the House of Commons ordered a person 
named Howard to attend at the bar of the house to be 
examined touching some matters under discussion. The 
order not having been obeyed, the house ordered that How¬ 
ard should be sent for and brought beforfi it, in the cus¬ 
tody of the serjeant-at-arms, and that the Speaker should 
issue his warrant accordingly. The Speaker signed a 
warrant which, reciting that the House of Commons had 
ordered that Howard should be sent for in the custody of 
the serjeant-at-arms, required and authorized the serjeant- 
at-arms to take him into custody. * 

Howard, having been arrested in pursuance of the 
warrant, brought an action in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
against the serjeant-at-arms for an assault and false im¬ 
prisonment. The question whether the warrant justified 
the arrest was argued (c) at great length by counsel and 
by the judges whose opinions differed. 

According to the opinions of the majority of the judges, 
Lord Denman, the Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Coleridge 
and Mr. Justice Wightman, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
decided that the general warrant, jiot stating any offence, 
nor any adjudication of any offence, nor any charge of any 

(a) The King v. Flower, 8 Durnfonl & East, 314. 

(b) The King v. Hobhouse , 3 Bnrnewall & Alder-son, 420. 

(c) Howard v. Qoiset, 14 Law Journal, New Series, Queen’^ 
Bench, 367. 1846. 
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offence, nor any ground or reason for taking Howard into 
custody, was bad and did not justify his arrest, and that 
the action was maintainable. 

Though the arguments of the judges have reference 
rather to the form of the Speaker’s warrant in the par¬ 
ticular case than the general power of the House of Com¬ 
mons to commit for contempts, they contain passages 
asserting, in eloquent and convincing terms, that the law 
of the land is as supreme over the House of Commons 
as it is over the Crown, or any other lawful authority. 
This is the proposition which Lord Denman and his then 
colleagues in the Queen’s Bench had, a few years before, 
asserted in Hansard’s case, and which the House of Com¬ 
mons had at that time disregarded. 

The decision in Howard’s ca9e was brought before the 
Court of Exchequer Chamber, consisting, when sitting as a 
court of appeal from the Queen’s Bench, of the judges of 
the Common Pleas and Exchequer (a). The judgment of 
the Exchequer Chamber, reversing the decision of the 
Queen’s Bench, was delivered by Mr. Baron Parke, now 
Lord Wensleydale. 

The judgment states, as indisputable, principles which 
I reduce to three propositions;—the first being, that the 
House of Commons, forming the great inquest of the 
nation, has a power to order the attendance of witnesses, 
and in case of disobedience, to order them to be brought 
to the bar to be examined. An alleged power to order a 
witness to be brought in custody to the bar, without a 
previous order for his attendance, had been referred to in 
the Queen’s Bench; but the Exchequer Chamber declined 
to express an opinion as to the existence of-such a power. 

The second of the three propositions is, that if a person 
ordered by the House of Commons to attend and answer a 
charge of contempt and breach of privilege, wilfully dis¬ 
obeys the order, the house has power to order him to be 

• (a) Gostet v. Howard, 10 Law Journal, New Series, Queen’s 
Bench, 340. 1847. 
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taken into custody and brought to the bar to answer the 
charge. It may be remarked, that this proposition does 
little else than state a power implied in the general power 
to commit for contempts. 

The third proposition is, that the house alone is the 
proper judge, when these powers are to be exercised. 

The judgment of the Exchequer Chamber contains 
references to the very general forms of writs of attach¬ 
ment for contempts issued by the superior courts, and 
contains this passage: “The possibility of abuse which 
“ is urged as an objection to the power of either house to 
“ issue its mandates in such a form, is no valid argument 
“ to its existence. If it were, it would apply equally to all 
“ the superior courts, which, without doubt, have the power 
“ of issuing theirs, in the forms before referred to ; and it 
“ would apply also to the other admitted* legal powers of 
“ these courts, which may be abused without adequate 
“ remedy. In case of an improper exercise of this power 
“ of attachment by a court of law or equity, or by either 
“ branch of the high court of parliament, there can be no 
“ appeal; the only remedy is by application to the sense of 
“justice of each court; and it would be improper to 
“ suppose that any one of them would be more likely to 
“ abuse the power, or less likely to grant redress, than 
“ another.” 

In the judgment it is also said : “ The difference between 
" the opinion of this court and that of the majority of the 
“ Court of Queen’s Bench is only this: that they construe 
“ the warrant as they would that of a magistrate; we 
“ construe it as a writ from a superior court. The 
“ authorities relied upon by them relate to the warrants 
" and commitments of magistrates; they do not apply to 
“ the writs and mandates of superior courts, still less to 
“ those of either branch of the high court of parliament.’’ 

I have now worked my way round to Hansard’s case, 
my point of departure into my long excursion into the law 
of contempts. 
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After every dissolution of parliament the conduct and 
character of the dissolved House of Commons are subjects 
of history, and may be freely discussed and censured, 
without any fear of- the displeasure of the House of Com¬ 
mons for the time being. 

In Hansard's case the then House of Commons, though 
only a part of the legislature, and therefore not the legis¬ 
lature, set itself above the law, and in the exercise of the 
arbitrary power, its possession of which is recognized by 
legal authorities, punished, by a long imprisonment, minis¬ 
ters of the law and of courts of justice for acting, according 
to their bounden duty, in obedience to the law and to the 
legal process of the courts. This flagrant abuse of power 
leads to several serious reflections. 

Arbitrary power exercised by a popular assembly, es¬ 
pecially liable to‘be influenced by passion or prejudice, and 
to be moved by sudden impulse, may be, at the least, as 
dangerous to political and personal liberty as if exercised 
by the Crown. To me it seems, and I have lately con¬ 
sidered the subject with great care, that I might not 
express to you any hastily-formed opinions on the point, 
that the Crown itself might more safely than the House of 
Commons be entrusted with a power which it does not 
possess, like that of a court of record to commit for con¬ 
tempts or breaches of its privileges or prerogatives. One 
of my chief reasons for thus thinking is, that for every act 
of the Crown there are legally responsible ministers; for any 
act of the House of Commons not any person is subject 
to any real responsibility; and it is too well known, that 
the moral responsibility of a multitude of persons has but 
a slight effect upon them collectively or any of them 
separately. This last reflection serves to destroy the 
analogy insisted on between a superior court, consisting 
of a few judges responsible to parliament, and a house 
of parliament utterly free from legal responsibility. 

# If ever an attempt should be made to disarrange our 
present happy balance of political power, the chief danger 
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would be in the usurpation of unlimited power, not by the 
Crown, but by the House of Commons. Unlimited power 
is apt to become tyranny; and the tyranny of many is 
according to history, at the least, ag oppressive as the 
tyranny of one. Now, we have seen that, according to a 
practice which appears to have the sanction of the law, the 
House of Commons may even now imprison any man at 
its own pleasure, without the legality of its order being 
in any manner questioned. A fearful use might, during 
an important political struggle, be made of this power by 
a House of Commons happening to be influenced by de- 
magogues. It would be wise and patriotic if, at this 
time, when good order prevails, and no attempts at change 
are made, otherwise- than by regular legislation, the two 
branches of.the legislature would, by a self-denying statute, 
subject the exercise of their power to imprison their fellow- 
subjects to the rcvisal, in each case, of the judges of all 
the superior courts assembled. Those high magistrates 
made, by one of the wisest of our laws, independent of the 
Crown, are equally independent of cither house of parlia¬ 
ment separately, and might be safely entrusted with this 
addition to their great powers. 

You must not think any part of this lecture inconsistent 
with my attachment, well known to you, to the valuable 
parts of the constitution which limit the prerogatives of the 
Crown. Consistent with my aversion to inordinate regal 
power is my still greater dislike and distrust of inordinate 
democratic power. 
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1 . Common Law. 

2 . Customs and Usages. 

3 . Statute Law. 

4 . Kingly Power. 

5 . Parliament . 

6 . Customs of Parliament. 


7. Separate Privileges of each 

House. 

8 . House < 2 f Commons. His* 

puted Elections . 

9 . House qf Lords. Life Peer* 

ages. 


My anticipations, expressed at the close of my first series 
of these lectures, are not verified. Instead of making; the 
sudden transition, then spoken of, I find myself gliding 
from one most important branch to other parts of con* 
Btitutional law. 

Critics teach that every literary work, if it has not, 
ought to have, its one idea; and, moreover, if that idea is 
not apparent, it ought to be easily discoverable. Upon 
this point I do not leave you in the dark. However 
desultory you may have thought these lectures, they have 
not, I trust, failed to impress upon your minds the principle 
which I wish to be considered to pervade them, giving 
them, as I have* before remarked, a sort of unity, to which 
they might otherwise have no pretence. The principle I 
mean is that insisted on in my first lecture, that the laws 
of England consist of the ancient customs and usages of 
the people of England. 

To this principle, I repeat, our written laws themselves 
may be referred; inasmuch as they derive their force from 
the ancient custom and usage of the people to obey acts of 
parliament. 

To this principle may als$ be referred the power of the 
Crown; inasmuch as it is an ancient custom and usage to 
be governed by a monarch, a King or a Queen, whose title 
to sovereign power, and to the allegiance of the people, is 
transmitted by inheritance, according to the course of the 
common law in respect of private inheritances, adapted to 

ii. i 
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the circumstance of the powers, rights, and duties of a 
mdnarch not being divisible. You remember my attempt 
to illustrate, by each other, the descent of the Crown, and 
the descent of private inheritances. 

But there is no known limit to the legislative power of 
parliament. It lias been exercised by changing the suc¬ 
cession of the Crown itself; and so it happens, that the 
title of our present sovereign lady, the Queen, is derived 
from two blended sources: the common law rule, making 
the Crown hereditary, and the Act of Settlement making the 
Princess Sophia of Hanover the source from which the 
descent is traced. 

It is an ancient usage and custom, and therefore part of 
the common law, thut the parliament, the supreme legis¬ 
lature of the kingdom, consists of three branches; the 
King or Queen, the Lords, the Commons; and that the 
separate assent of each is essential to the validity of any 
new law. The customs of parliament are themselves an 
important branch of the common law. In Blackstone’s 
interesting and instructive chapter entitled, “ Of the Par¬ 
liament,” you read: “ The high court of parliament hath 
“ its own peculiar law, called the lex et eonsuetudo Par- 
“ liamenti; a law which Sir Edward Coke observes is ab 
“ omnibus quarenda, a multis ignoratu , a paucis cognita. 
“ It will not therefore be expected that we should enter 
“ into the examination of this law with any degree of 
“ minuteness; since, as the same learned author assures 
“ us, it is much better to be learned out of the rolls of 
“ parliament, and other records, and by precedents, and 
“ continual experience, than can be expressed by any one 
“ man. It will be sufficient to observe that the whole of 
“ the law and custom of parliament has its original from 
“ this one maxim : that whatever matter arises concerning 
“ either house of parliament ought to be examined, dis- 
“ cussed and adjudged in that house to which it relates, 
u and not elsewhere.” You perceive the bearing of this 
on the subject of the latter part of the last lecture. 
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Upon this last-mentioned principle the House of Com¬ 
mons has always persisted in the mischievous practice of 
trying disputed elections before committees, consisting 
formerly of all the members, and now of selected mem¬ 
bers of that house. This mode of trial has been changed, 
regulated and improved by acts of parliament. Neverthe¬ 
less, it has never obtained the confidence of the com¬ 
munity ; and an opinion prevails with some in favour of a 
proposal, that the Commons should give up this privilege, 
and permit disputed elections to be tried before one of the 
ordinary impartial tribunals sitting in Westminster Hall. 

In the exercise of a similar privilege the House of 
Lords, some years since, passed a resolution by which they 
effectually denied a seat in the house to Lord Wcnslcydale, 
a peer, whose patent limited his peerage to himself only for 
his life. By this resolution, acquiesced in by the Crown, 
the Lords asserted, as a principle, that, to confer a 
title to a seat in their house, a patent must create an 
hereditary peerage. In consequence of this resolution a 
patent was granted, giving the dignity of a peerage to 
Lord Wensleydale and the heirs male of his body. 

The majority of the Lords, who voted for the resolution, 
must have disregarded ancient precedents and mere legal 
reasoning, and must have decided according to their own 
views of expediency. In this case the Lords had a direct 
interest in resisting the royal prerogative, inasmuch as any 
ministry desiring to increase its influence in the upper 
house by creating new peers would more readily find 
talented men willing to accept life peerages, than properly 
qualified men willing to accept hereditary peerages. A 
man may possess an estate or a life income adequate to the 
dignity of a peerage enjoyed by him for life; but not an 
estate which he could settle on his eldest son and his 
descendants to the exclusion of his other children. Now it 
is manifest that any considerable addition to the number 
of the peers tends to diminish the value of every peerage 
botff in dignity and power. The interest of the Lords in 

1 2 
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the question raised, as to the validity of a claim by a peer 
for life to a seat in their house, justifies an opinion 
that it would have been more satisfactory, if there had 
been a judicial tribunal invested with the power to decide 
the question. 

It might be better if all claims to seats in either house of 
parliament could be made subjects of the jurisdiction of 
one of the superior courts of common law. For this 
purpose an act of parliament would be requisite. From 
time to time many parliamentary usages and privileges 
have been regulated, restrained or repealed by acts of 
parliament. Some, by disuse, have become obsolete. 
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1 . Parliament. Money Bills. 

2 . Commons. 

3 . Lords. 

4 . Supplies. 

5 . Taxation. 

0 . Land Tax. 

7. Pajjer Duty. 

8 . Precedents. 

9 . Parliament. Act . 


10 Express Assent of each 

Branch of the Legis¬ 
lature. 

11 The Commons grant, the 

Lords assent. 

12 . Bill of Supply. Form. 

13 . Grievances before Supplies. 

14 . Money Clauses. 

15 . Penalties. 

10 . Fees. 


History makes Englishmen regard as one of the most 
important of the ^customs of parliament, the usage which 
maintains the privilege of the Commons, that is, of the 
people at large, that all supplies of money to be raised by 
taxation shs^l begin by a vote of the House of Commons. 
The privilege is by some attributed to the fact of the people, 
the great body of taxpayers, being re presented in that house; 
by some to the probability that the Lords may be too 
much under the influence of the Crown to be entrusted 
with the power of voting supplies. 

A supply having been voted by the House of Commons, 
eflcct is given to it by a bill, which, beginning there, and 
receiving the consent of the House of Lords, and the assent 
of the Crown, becomes an act of parliament. 

Another privilege of the Commons is, that a money bill 
cannot be altered or amended by the Lords. The only 
choice the Lords have is between consent and rejection. 
Of this a remarkable instance occurred in 1692. In that 
year an act was passed for raising money by means of a 
land-tax, the very land-tax which, as then assessed, is paid 
to this day. While the bill was passing through par¬ 
liament, the Lords inserted a clause, enacting, that the 
estates of peers should be valued by twenty of their own 
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order, instead of the commissioners named in the bill, being 
the principal gentlemen of every county. This clause, for 
which there were precedents, was rejected by the Commons. 
After a conference between the two houses, the Commons 
returned the bill to the Lords, with a brief intimation, that 
they were not to presume to alter laws relating to money. 
After another conference, the Lords waived what they 
protested to be their right to amend money bills. Read 
again Macaulay’s account of this transaction. 

In the year in which I am writing, 1860, the House of 
Lords rejected a bill sent to them by the Commons for 
repealing the ancient excise duty on paper. Assertions 
were made by some persons, that by this rejection the 
Lords infringed on a constitutional principle, that the 
taxation of the people is to be regulated by the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people. There is no such principle im¬ 
plied in the privilege of the Commons, that all money bills 
shall begin in the House of Commons, and shall not be 
altered in the House of Lords. That privilege is quite con¬ 
sistent with that which is the true rule; that a tax cannot 
be imposed or repealed, except by an act of parliament, 
originating in a vote of the House of Commons. Now the 
assent of the House of Lords is as essential to an act of 
parliament ns the assent of the House of Commons. There 
is no distinction in this respect between an act imposing or 
repealing a tax, and any other law; and there arc no legiti¬ 
mate means of forcing the Lords to give their consent, 
otherwise than according to their own opinions. It is 
enough that they cannot alter a money bill; it is for them 
to choose between assent and rejection. 

In consequence of the rejection by the Lords of the bill 
for the repeal of the paper duty, the Commons appointed a 
committee to search for precedents. The committee made 
a report, Betting forth many precedents serving to establish 
the privileges of the Commons in respect of taxation, and 
a few instances of the exercise by the Lords of their right 
to reject money bills, and not one precedent inconsistent 
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with that right. The pervading principle is, that the 
Commons in the first instance grant, and the Lords then 
assent to, supplies to the Crown. 

Of this long report, which must henceforth be the text 
book of this part of our law, I shall, in this lecture, make 
use of those portions only in which are related the events 
of the years 1407 and 1628. 

In the year 1407, the ninth year of the reign of Henry 
the fourth, at a parliament holden in the abbey of Glou¬ 
cester, the Commons represented to the King that they 
were greatly disturbed by the King sending to them, for 
their consideration, a vote of the Lords in respect of an aid, 
deemed by the Lords proper to be voted to the King. The 
Commons affirmed this to be in great prejudice and dero¬ 
gation of their liberties. It was then solemnly settled and 
recorded in parliament, that neither the Lords separately, 
nor the Commons separately, shall make any report to the 
King, of any grant granted by the Commons and assented 
to by the Lords, until the Lords and Commons are of one 
assent and of one accord; and then, in manner and form 
accustomed by the mouth of the Speaker of the Commons. 
This great precedent is implicitly followed to this day. 
The terms grant and assent express sufficiently the distinct 
functions of the two houses, of one to propose supplies, of 
the other to assent or not to assent. 

In the year 1628, early in the great struggle between 
privilege and prerogative, the form of the preamble of a 
bill of supply was settled by a committee of the Commons, 
consisting of Sir Edward Coke, Mr. Glanville, Mr. 
Selden and others, and, being excepted to by the Lords, 
was persisted in by the Commons. The form so settled 
was this: “Most gracious Sovereign, we your Majesty’s 
“ most faithful Commons have given and granted to your 
“ Majesty.” 

The tenor of the form settled in 1628, expressing the 
fact of the Commons granting supplies, is observed to the 
present time, though there are often deviations from the 
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very words then selected and arranged. The preamble 
of the act of parliament imposing, in April, 1860, an in¬ 
come tax of ten pence in the pound, is thus worded : 
“ Most gracious Sovereign,—We, your Majesty’s most 
“ dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
“ Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in parliament 
“ assembled, towards raising the necessary supplies to 
“ defray your Majesty’s public expenses, and making an 
“ addition to the public revenue, have freely resolved to 
“ grant unto your Majesty the several rates and duties 
“ hereinafter mentioned; and do therefore most humbly 
“ beseech your Majesty that it may be enacted; and be it 
“ enacted by the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and 
“ with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and 
“ temporal, and Commons, in this present parliament 
“ assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows." 
It is impossible to suppose a precedent more precise or 
more decisive to the effect that, though taxation must 
begin by a resolution of the Commons, it must have the 
express sanction of each of the three distinct branches of 
the legislature. 

In July, 1860, the House of Commons, after a debate of 
two nights on the report of their committee to search for 
precedents, passed three vague resolutions, in which, by 
means of a little study, one perceives combined an as¬ 
sertion and an admission of one constitutional truth: that a 
bill relating to taxation, or to any of the details of taxation, 
must begin in the House of Commons, and may be rejected 
by the Lords. 

Doubtless the expressed opinion of the Commons, on 
any question of taxation, supplies an argument which 
ought to have great weight in ths deliberations of the other 
house, but the Lords may sometimes think this argument 
outweighed by others, and then it is their right and their 
duty to disregard it. If they neglect this duty, they de¬ 
prive the community of one of the safeguards agairat 
hasty and unwise legislation, and unwise taxation : the de- 
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liberate consideration of every proposed new law, and of 
every proposed tax, by each of three differently constituted 
and independent estates of the realm. 

Keeping in view the fact that it is not a mere veto by 
means of which either branch of the legislature may reject 
a proposed law sanctioned by the other two, one wonders 
that the power of the House of Lords to reject a money 
bill could ever have been doubted. The positively and 
separately expressed assent of every one of the three 
branches is indispensable. A power to signify a veto 
might be lost by disuse. The frequent repetition of an 
express assent keeps alive the power to give or withhold it. 
Though the royal assent has not been for more than a 
century refused to a bill, having passed through both 
houses of parliament, the power to withhold it is as un¬ 
doubted as ever. Disuse has not impaired it, and occasions 
may possibly arise for the exercise of it. 

To the maintenance in former times of the great point of 
constitutional law, that the people cannot be taxed without 
the consent of parliament, we are in a great measure in¬ 
debted for the preservation of the country from despotic 
power. Of nearly equal value is the privilege of the 
Commons, that a supply of money to the Crown must 
begin by a vote of their house. It cannot be too carefully 
guarded. It adds force to the constitutional watchword, 
—grievances before supplies. 

Though there is never now reason for thinking this 
privilege in danger, great care is, in point of fact, always 
taken to avoid precedents which might impair it. After 
many struggles by the Lords against it, their acquiescence 
in this privilege has become habitual and complete. Those 
who manage the detailsof the business of their house, the 
Lord Chancellor, and the chairman of committees, are careful 
that any bill beginning there shall not, when sent down 
to the Commons, contain what is called a money clause: 
^ny clause which can be construed as imposing any pay¬ 
ment in'any way resembling a tax. A clause of that sort 
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would certainly be rejected by the House of Commons, as 
a breach of privilege. The rule is applied not only to 
taxes for the general purposes of the government, but to 
taxes for limited purposes, such as turnpike tolls, and 
special purposes, such as rates for the improvement of a 
town, and even, as some think unreasonably, to penalties 
and fines for offences. 

It is a standing order of the House of Commons made 
in 1831, that if, by any bill sent down by the House of 
Lords to the Commons for their concurrence, any pe¬ 
cuniary penalty or forfeiture is imposed, varied or taken 
away, the Speaker shall report to the house, whether the 
object is to impose, vary or take away any pecuniary, 
charge or burden, or whether the same relates only to the 
punishment or prevention of offences, and the house shall 
thereupon determine whether it may be expedient, in the 
particular case, to insist on the exercise of its privilege to 
originate all provisions respecting pecuniary penalties or 
forfeitures. 

Another standing order of the House of Commons made 
in 1849, declares to the effect that with respect to any bill 
brought from the Lords, whereby any pecuniary penalty, 
forfeiture or fee shall be authorized, imposed, appropriated, 
regulated, varied or extinguished, the house will not insist 
on its ancient and undoubted privileges : firstly, when the 
object is to secure the execution of the act, or the punish¬ 
ment or prevention of offences; secondly, when fees are 
imposed in respect of benefit taken or service rendered 
under the act, and in order to the execution of the act, and 
are not payable into the Treasury or Exchequer, or in aid of 
the public revenue, and do not form the ground of public 
accounting; thirdly, when the bell is a private local or 
personal bill. 
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1 . King. 
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3 . Chief Magistrate, 

4 . Executive Powers, 

6 . Prerogatives . 

0 . Ministers, 
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8 . High Crimes and Misde¬ 

meanors. 

9 . Impeachment, 

10 . High Court of Parliament, 

11 . Court of the Lord High 
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12 . Peers. 

13 . Peers of the Bealm tried. 


As from the common law the king derives his power as the 
head of the legislature, involving the power to convoke, to 
prorogue, and to dissolve it, and the necessity of his assent 
to its acts, so from the common law he derives his executive 
power as the chief magistrate of the realm; it being an 
ancient custom and usage of the people to obey the king, 
as their chief magistrate. By the king are appointed the 
judges, by whom justice is administered, and the sheriffs, 
and other magistrates by whom the Jaw is enforced and 
the public peace preserved. The king is the commander- 
in-chief of the land and sea forces of the nation. He ne¬ 
gotiates with other states on questions in which the 
country is concerned. He appoints ambassadors to foreign 
parts; enters into treaties, declares war and makes peace. 
He confers peerages, and other distinctions of rank. By 
his officers the public revenue is collected and expended. 

All these and many other prerogatives and functions, 
which I cannot, in a rapid summary, attempt to enumerate, 
the king derives from the common law, consisting of the 
ancient customs and usages of the people with reference to 
the subject-matters of those prerogatives and functions. 
Many of them have been modified by acts of parliament; 
all, according to the now well-established usage, are ex¬ 
ercised by the sovereign with the advice and assistance of 
ministers, who are responsible for the advice they give, 
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and for their own conduct in the transaction of public 
affairs. A delinquent minister, or, indeed, any person 
accused of a high crime and misdemeanor, may, as you 
know, be brought to justice by means of an impeachment, 
presented by the House of Commons, as the grand inquest 
of the realm, to the House of Lords, the tribunal before 
which the impeachment is tried. The prosecution is con¬ 
ducted by a committee of the House of Commons, the 
members of the committee being called managers. On 
the occasion of every such trial the House of Lords is pro¬ 
perly called the High Court of Parliament. 

Having diligently read history, you are well acquainted 
with the functions of the House of Lords as a court of 
justice for the trial of peers and peeresses for treason or 
felony, or misprision (concealment) of either. This juris¬ 
diction originates in the ancient custom and usage that an 
accused person is to be tried by his equals:—pares, peers. 
In England there are but two orders of men, the peers of the 
realm and the commons. The sons of peers are commoners. 
They arc noble only by courtesy. We, fortunately, have not, 
as some countries have, a third order, that of slaves or 
serfs, subjects of property. Thus a peer of the realm is 
tried by his peers, the members of the House of Lords. A 
commoner is tried by twelve of his peers, a jury. If you 
ask how it is that this privilege of the peers is confined 
to treason, felony, and misprision of either, and that they 
do not enjoy it when tried for misdemeanors, I am not 
ready with an answer. There are misdemeanors of greater 
enormity than many felonies. If Blackstonc’s suggestion 
of a reason for the privilege is right, that the great are 
always obnoxious to popular envy, and, were they judged 
by the people, they might be in danger from the prejudice 
of their judges, the reason seems as applicable to a trial for 
an aggravated misdemeanor, especially if of an infamous 
character, perjury for instance, as to any trial for felony. 
Accused of a misdemeanor, a commoner is tried by his 
peers: a peer is not so tried; he is tried by a jury of 
commoners. 
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For the trial of a peer, the course of proceeding is this: 
—A bill having been preferred before an ordinary grand 
jury, and by them found true, the indictment is removed 
into the House of Lords, which, if parliament is then sitting, 
is called the High Court of Parliament; or, if it is not 
then sitting, the Court of the Lord High Steward. In 
either case the president is an officer appointed for the 
occasion, and called the Lord High Steward. There is this 
difference between the High Court of Parliament and the 
High Steward’s Court, that in the former all the peers are 
judges both of law and fact, the high steward voting as 
one of them. But in the latter he is the sole judge of 
matters of law, the other lords only trying questions of fact, 
like a jury. 

' A still more important distinction exists with respect to 
trials of peers for felonies. Of the ifigli Court of Parlia¬ 
ment, all the peers of the realm who choose to attend are 
members; but of the High Steward's Court, those lords 
only are piembers who may be selected by him, and are 
summoned by his direction. As respects treason, this' 
power, which might be made by the Crown and its officer, 
the lord high steward, the means of crushing noblemen 
hostile to the ministry for the time being, ceased after the 
end of the dynasty by which it was most likely to be 
abused. After the revolution an act of parliament (a) was 
passed, enacting that, upon every trial of a peer for treason 
or misprision of treason, all the peers who have a right to 
sit and vote in parliament shall be summoned at least 
twenty days before the trial; and every lord appearing 
shall vote in the trial. In the trial of a peer the decision is 
by the majority; but a majority cannot convict unless it 
consists of twelve peers at the least. The peers are not 
sworn, as jurymen are, to give a true verdict according to 
the evidence. At the close of the trial each peer separately 
votes “ Guilty, upon my honor,” or “ Not guilty, upon 
my honor.” 


(a) 7 William III., chapter 77. 
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The House of Lords has, by the common law, other ju¬ 
dicial functions than those spoken of in the last lecture. 
It is, under the name of the High Court of Parliament, a 
court of ultimate appeal from the superior courts of common 
law, the King’s Benffli, called during the reign of a female 
sovereign the Queen’s Bench, the Common Pleas, and the 
Exchequer, and from the High Court of Chancery, and from 
the Courts of Probate and Divorce. 

The Chancery is the only now existing court of equity, 
of general jurisdiction over the whole kingdom. Of equity, 
in the peculiar sense in which English lawyers use the 
word, and of the Court of Chancery, I shall treat in future 
lectures. The Courts of Probate and Divorce I shall also 
reserve for future consideration. At this moment, I shall 
speak only of appeals from the superior common law 
courts. 

As lawyers call that a criminal court in which criminals 
are tried, and its process criminal process, so, almost as 
absurdly, a court to which an appeal can be made is usually 
called a court of error. This strange phrase is meant to 
express that the function of the court is to correct the 
errorB of other courts. The phrases criminal court, court 
of error, and other phrases of the sort, the use of which I 
shall not be able to avoid, may serve to remiud you of the 
solecism “ mad-doctors,” meaning physicians who have the 
care of lunatics. 
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The process by which a cause is brought into a court of 
error is called a writ of error. It is issued in the name of 
the Queen out of the Court of Chancery; and it commands 
the transmission to the court of error of a transcript of the 
record and proceedings in which error is alleged to exist. 

By the common law, as amended by a statute passed in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth (a), the House of Lords was 
the court of error in respect of some classes of proceedings 
in the King’s Bench; and a court called, from the place 
where it sat, the Exchequer Chamber, consisting of the 
judges of the ^jpmmon Pleas and the barons of the Ex¬ 
chequer, was the court of error in respect of other classes 
of proceedings in that court. 

By the common law, a cause in the Court of Common 
Picas might be removed by writ of error into the King’s 
Bench, and, after a decision there, by another writ of 
error, into the House of Lords. 

Formerly, the Court of Exchequer, besides having its 
present jurisdictions as a court of common law and a court 
of revenue’, to which jurisdictions I shall more especially 
refer in the course of these lectures, was a court of equity. 
Many years since, its jurisdiction in equity was taken from 
it by act of parliament. By the common law, a cause on 
the law side, as it was called to distinguish it from the 
equity side, of the Court of Exchequer, might be removed 
by a writ of error into a Court of Exchequer Chamber, 
consisting of the lord chancellor, the lord treasurer, and 
the judges of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas; and 
thence, by writ of error, into the House of Lords. 

By force of an act of parliament made in 1830 (6), “ for 
“ the more effectual administration of justice,” the court of 
error, in respect of all the three superior courts of common 
law, is now the Court of* Exchequer Chamber, consisting, 
in the case of an appeal from the King’s Bench, of the 
judges of the Common Pleas and the barons of the Ex- 

(a) 27 Elizabeth, chapter 8. 

• (&) 11 George IV. & 1 William IV., chapter 70, section 8. 
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chequer; in the case of an appeal from the Common Pleas, 
of the judges of the King's Bench and the baroAs of the 
Exchequer; and, in the case of an appeal from the Ex¬ 
chequer, of the judges of the other two courts. 

Appeals can thus be made from the King's Bench to the 
Exchequer Chamber in criminal cases as well as in civil 
causes. 

After a decision in the Exchequer Chamber an appeal 
lies, by means of another writ of error, to the House of 
Lords. 

The Common Law Procedure Act of 1854, giving rights, 
not previously existing, to appeal against decisions of the 
superior courts not being the proper subjects of writs of 
error, makes the Exchequer Chamber and the House of 
Lords, successively, courts of appeal from the superior 
courts of common law, in the several cases in which it so 
gives, for the first time, rights of appeal. 

Having now disposed of the judicial functions of the 
House of Lords, except as a court of appeal in equity, and 
except as the court of appeal from the Courts of Probate 
and Divorce, I shall, in my next lecture, proceed to con¬ 
sider those of the superior courts of common law. 
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The original and proper function of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench is the administration of the laws for the repression 
of crimes, styled the criminal law. This jurisdiction it still 
retains, exclusively of the other two superior common law 
.courts. 

The original and proper function of the Court of Ex¬ 
chequer is the administration of the laws relating to the 
public revenue. This jurisdiction it still retains, exclusively 
of the other two courts. 

The original and proper function of the Court of Common 
Pleas, which has been sometimes called the Common Bench, 
is the administration of justice-between the subjects of the 
realm in respect of their property and their contracts, and 
all injuries not treated as crimes against the community. 
Aptly enough, this is said to be a civil jurisdiction (rim, 
civilis ), as distinguished from a criminal jurisdiction. The 
name of each court serves to express well the nature of its 
original and proper jurisdiction. 

Formerly, the Court of Common Pleas had exclusive 
jurisdiction in a variety of causes called real actions, re¬ 
lating to real property (landed property), all of which, 
except two, were abolished by an act of parliament made 
in 1833 {a). 

m (a) 3 ic 4 William IV., chapter 27, section 30. 

K 


II. 
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The clause by which real actions are put an end to con¬ 
tains a list of most of them; the names of tflany being 
curious specimens of ancient law jargon. Many of these 
actions had become obsolete. One good effect of the 
enactment is to relieve you and other law students from all 
occasion to burthen your minds with an enormous mass of 
what was called learning, the greater part being unin¬ 
teresting to the degree of being repulsive. 

The statute is entitled, “ An Act for the Limitation of 
Actions and Suits relating to Real Property, and for sim¬ 
plifying the Remedies for trying the Rights thereto.” It 
carefully saves from the effect of its repealing clause the 
action of ejectment, which is now the only mode, except in 
the two cases just referred to, of asserting at law, as dis¬ 
tinguished from equity, a disputed title to real property. 
An ejectment may be brought in any one of the three 
superior common law courts, at the option of the plaintiff. 

Of the two real actions not abolished, one, called the 
writ of dower, is the remedy of a widow against the heir of 
her husband, or other person withholding her dower; the 
other, called a writ of tjuure. impedit, is the remedy of the 
patron of an ecclesiastical benefice against a bishop or other 
person impeding his right of presentation. 

With the exception of the two real actions just men¬ 
tioned, and which are of rare occurrence, the three common 
law courts have now co-ordinate jurisdiction in all matters 
relating to property, to contracts, and to injuries not re¬ 
garded as crimes. 

From this jurisdiction, ns will be explained in my lectures 
on equity, are excluded many wrongs and transactions in 
respect of which there can be found no remedy except in 
the Court of Chancery. From it are also excluded many 
causes of action, though not all, in respect of which the 
modern county courts have jurisdiction. This is also a 
subject I shall refer to hereafter. 

I speak of the jurisdiction of the three courts as co-qrdi- 
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nate, not only in the sense of there being no appeal from 
any one to either of the others separately, but also because 
any person intending to sue another for the recovery of 
property, or in respect of any breach of a contract, or in 
respect of any injury to his property or person, may select 
any one of the throe in which to bring his action. 

That the Queen’s Bench and Exchequer have, in com¬ 
mon with the Common Pleas, this extensive jurisdiction, 
originates in usurpation confirmed by usage. Until not 
many years ago the law of England, or rather its adminis¬ 
tration, was defaced by innumerable fictions, most of them 
idle inventions. Nearly all have been got rid of in the 
course of modern legislation. It would disturb your atten¬ 
tion from the proper subjects of your present studies now 
to give instances of these absurdities. As to the fiction by 
means of which the Court of King’s Bench usurped a 
general jurisdiction in civil causes, I may perhaps, in con¬ 
versation, amuse you by relating its details. At best, it 
cun be regarded now only as a trille, interesting to a mere 
legal antiquarian, or as a puerile fiction—one of the many 
in which our predecessors in the practice of the law seem 
to have delighted. 

The fiction to which the Court of Exchequer had re¬ 
course was more respectable. To bring a suit in the Court 
of Exchequer, the plaintiff suggested in his plaint that by 
reason of the defendant not paying him what he demanded, 
he, the plaintiff, was the less able to pay the king, in his 
.exchequer, the money he owed him. By this suggestion, 
usually false, but that was thought of no consequence, it 
was pretended that an interest was given to the king in 
respect of his revenue; and the cause was made a subject 
for the interference of the Cburt of Exchequer. The writ 
by which the action was commenced, and in which the 
fiction was repeated, was called a quo minus. 

Thus, by ancient usages and customs; ancient, though the 
origin of some of them is known ; the superior common law 

k 2 
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courts have a very extensive co-ordinate jurisdiction. This 
jurisdiction, in some respects usurped, extended by fresh 
usurpations, generally acquiesced in, and strengthened by 
usage, recognized and confirmed by writs called original 
writs, issuing in the king’s name from the Court of Chan¬ 
cery, and having the efFect of assigning particular suits to 
one or other of the three courts, has been so recognized, 
amended and regulated by many acts of parliament, that it 
may be said to exist now by direct legislative sanction. 

Formerly, writs of the sort just mentioned, and which 
were called original writs, formed one of the most technical 
and unattractive of the subjects of a law student’s reading, 
and of a lawyer’s practice. They are now abolished, and 
the writs themselves, and the fictions which were main 
features of most of them, are now unworthy of your atten¬ 
tion, uidess when the form of one of them happens to 
enunciate a rule of law. Of this you remember an instance 
in my lecture on the liabilities of innkeepers. 

Without information which you may never have a motive 
for acquiring, you can never know how comparatively 
simple in all respects have the process, pleadings and pro¬ 
ceedings of all our courts of justice been made by modern 
legislation. A most complicated, dilatory and costly sys¬ 
tem, full of difficulties, snares and dangers, frequently 
leading the tribunals astray from real questions into ques¬ 
tions of form and precedent, and often in other ways 
causing the miscarriage of justice, has, by successive 
changes, been converted into a system, not without faults, 
but which, comparatively with that which it has super¬ 
seded, is simple, summary and inexpensive, and well calcu¬ 
lated to bring to the consideration of the courts the true 
questions to be decided. 

All actions at law, except the two surviving real actions, 
and except the action of ejectment, are called personal 
actions. By force of an act passed in 1862(a) to amend 

(a) 16 & 10 Victoria, chapter 76. 
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the process, practice and mode of pleading in the superior 
courts of Ammon law, a writ, called a writ of summons, is 
the only writ for the commencement of any personal action 
in any one of those courts. This writ, forms of which are 
prescribed by the statute, is issued, in the name of the 
Queen from the court, and commands the defendant to 
cause an appearance to be entered in the court in an action 
at the suit of the plaintiff, and gives him notice that, in 
default of his doing so, the plaintiff may proceed to judg¬ 
ment and execution. 

I am almost tempted by the ingenuity of the grotesque 
fictions which, until the year 1852, distinguished the action 
of ejectment, to speak now of the origin of this action: 
but really this abolished absurdity, fit, possibly, to be the 
subject of a casual conversation, is unworthy of a place in 
a lecture meant to be instructive. For a queer document, 
called a declaration in ejectment, which it was alwayR most 
difficult to explain to a student, the statute 1 last referred 
to has substituted a writ, the form of which it prescribes, for 
the commencement of an action of ejectment in any one of 
the three courts. The import of the word “ejectment” serves 
to tell you that an action of ejectment is a proceeding in 
which a person asserts a right to the possession of real pro¬ 
perty in the possession of another. In this action, the right, 
if not disputed, is enforced in a summary way; and, if it is 
disputed, the question can be brought to trial and decision. 

Thus it is that the writ, in its prescribed form, commands 
the appearance of the person in possession and of others 
entitled to defend the possession, or such of them as deny 
the alleged right, and informs them that, in default of their 
appearance, judgment will be signed, and they will be 
turned out of possession. . 

Originally, the practice of the courts varied very greatly; 
but is now made uniform by a succession of statutes en¬ 
acted for that purpose. To the details of this practice I 
slig.ll have future occasions to refer. 
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Of the little exclusive jurisdiction of the Common Pleas, 
in respect of two real actions, I have said enough. The 
revenue jurisdiction of the Exchequer is of too technical a 
nature to be fit for this part of these lectures. Besides the 
criminal jurisdiction of the Queen’s Bench, there arc several 
important branches of jurisprudence with which that court 
alone can deal, and to some of which, as well as to its 
criminal jurisdiction, I shall have occasions to refer in the 
next and in succeeding lectures. 
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We will begin with the original criminal jurisdiction of the 
King’s Bench, now the Queen’s Bench. 

In times now remote this and other courts, branches of 
a court called aula regia, followed the king’s jk isoh and sat 
in any place, in any part of the kingdom, in which he hap¬ 
pened to be. Whether, originally, the ordinary subjects 
of jurisprudence were so divided that three distinct courts 
were formed, all sitting in aulfi regia, one for criminal cases, 
one for revenue cases, und one for common pleas or suits 
between private persons, or whether, originally, one great 
court called aula regia had a general jurisdiction over all 
three subjects, 1 consider a question of some difficulty, fit 
for investigation by a skilful law antiquarian. 

To remedy the inconvenience to private suitors of follow¬ 
ing the king’s person to seek justice, it was one of the 
articles of Magna Charta that common pleas should not 
follow the king’s court, but should be holden in some cer¬ 
tain place. “ Communia placita non sequantur curiam 
“ nostram, sed tencantur in uliquo loco certo.” In conse¬ 
quence of this article, the Court of Common Pleas has 
always since sat in Westminster Hall, the great hall of the 
king’s palace at Westminster, the “certain place” probably 
intended, though not expressed, by the framers of the 
Great Charter. The Courts of King’s Bench and Ex¬ 
chequer, though not mentioned in this article, have also 
fo$ centuries sat in Westminster Hall; though sucli of the 
original writs mentioned in the last lecture as were return¬ 
able in the King’s Bench, always required the appearance 


1. Queen's Bench. Criminal 
Jurisdiction. 

2 .Aula Begin. 

3. Common Pleas. 
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of the defendant on a day named in the court before the 
king himself wheresoever he might then be in* England. 
This was another law fiction, the king often being in other 
places in England than Westminster, and it never being 
the practice for him to administer justice in person. 

At the beginning of every law term, a grand jury of the 
county of Middlesex, in which 'county Westminster is 
situate, is sworn and charged in the Queen’s Bench. That 
court proceeds to the trial of any persons against whom 
indictments are presented by this grand jury for offences 
committed within their county. The trial is also by a 
Middlesex jury. 

By reason of the frequent gaol deliveries in former times 
at the Old Bailey for the city of London and for^ the 
county of Middlesex, and by reason of the establishment, 
some years since, of the Central Criminal Court for London 
and Middlesex, and for some parts of three of the adjacent 
counties, bills are seldom presented to, and, consequently, 
indictments are seldom found by, the grand inquest sworn 
and charged in the Queen’s Bench. 

As, now that the Queen’s Bench sits in Middlesex, it 
has an original jurisdiction in respect of offences committed 
in that county, so, I think, it would have a similar juris¬ 
diction in respect of those committed in any other, in which 
it might at any time happen to sit; and that it would, in 
like manner, be attended by a grand inquest of that county. 

Another branch of the original jurisdiction of the Queen’s 
Bench is in respect of offences with which persons are 
charged by informations filed by the Attorney-General, or 
by an officer called the coroner and master of the Crown 
office. There cannot be any such information in respect 
of any treason or felony; for neither of which can a person 
be tried without an indictment found by a grand jury. 

It is the practice for the Attorney-General to file in¬ 
formations only for great misdemeanors tending to disturb 
or endanger the government, and which it is necessary«to 
repress by immediate prosecution and punishment. The 
power to file them has been less often exercised in our 
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time than in former times. It is a necessary part of the 
prerogative of the Crown, formerly greatly abused by the 
too frequent filing of informations for what were alleged to 
be seditious libels. Many similar publications are at this 
time overlooked as harmless; and many are the leBS mis¬ 
chievous by reason of their being overlooked. The great 
jealousy with which these ex officio informations, as they 
are called, have been regarded in parliament and by the 
people at large, has made our modern Attornies-General 
very averse to file them except in cases where their duty to 
do so is imperative. It may interest you to be now re¬ 
minded that the trial of the seven bishops took place upon 
an ex officio information, alleging their petition to the king 
to be a seditious libel. 

* Informations filed by the coroner and master of the Crown 
office at the instigation of private prosecutors are of fre¬ 
quent occurrence. Formerly, this officer might, in his dis¬ 
cretion, file informations ex officio; but, this power having 
been greatly abused in times preceding the revolution, an 
act of parliament was afterwards passed to the effect that 
informations shall not be filed by him without express 
direction by the court; and that the prosecutor shall give 
security for payment of the costs of the accused in the case 
of a failure of the prosecution. 

The idea of a criminal information is so associated with 
that of a libel, that I think it right now to say in more 
express terms than before, that, though not often met with 
in practice, except in cases of libel, a criminal information, 
whether ex officio, or by leave of the court, may be filed 
for any crime punishable by means of an indictment and 
not amounting to treason or felony. 

A criminal information being filed, process is issued to 
arrest the accused, who is either bailed or kept in prison 
to await the result. lie pleads to the information. If he 
pleads not guilty, he is tried by a jury. If he pleads 
, guilty, or if he is found guilty by the verdict of a jury, his 
punishment according to law is adjudged by the court. 
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1. Queen 9 8 Bench. Superin¬ 

tending Court. 

2. Assizes. 

3. Commission of the Peace. 

4. Nisi Prius. 

6. Oyer and Terminer. 

0. Gaol Delivery. 

7. Quarter Sessions. 

8. Criminal Information. 


0. Central Criminal Court . 
JO. Admiralty Court. 

11. Crimes at Sea. 

12. Error. Writ. 

13. Certiorari. 

14. 'Trial. Place changed. 

15. Prohibition. 

10. Mandamus. 


A most important branch of the jurisdiction of the Queen’s 
Bench is the superintendence of other courts of criminal 
jurisdiction. In treating of this power of the Queen’s 
Bench, I shall take occasion to speak of the constitutions 
and powers of some of the courts in respect of which it is 
exercised. 

Of several of these courts the jurisdiction is so local, or 
in other respects so confined, or is so impaired by lapse of 
time, that it would be a waste of time to say anything of 
them now. Those that I deem of sufficient importance to 
be at this time considered, arc the courts of oyer and ter¬ 
miner and gaol delivery, and the courts of quarter sessions 
holdcn in every county; the former twice or oftener in 
every year; the latter usually four times. 

And firstly, as to the courts of oyer and terminer and 
gaol delivery. You know the sensation made twice every 
year in a county town and its neighbourhood by the arrival 
of the judges of assize, as they are called. They derive 
the ordinary name of their office and of their court, the 
assizes, from the practice of sending them originating in 
the very ancient practice of commissioners or judges being 
sent into every county to take assizes; that is, to try certain 
real actions so called. Real actions being now abolished, 
there are now never any assizes to take, though the name* 
is still retained. You will read in Blackstone’s Com- 
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mentaries that the judges on circuit sit in every county by 
virtue of five commissions) namely, a commission of the 
peace, a commission of oyer and terminer, a commission of 
gaol delivery, a commission of assize, and a commission 
of nisi prius. Looking at the corresponding passage in 
Stephen’s. Commentaries, you will perceive that, since the 
abolition of real actions, he omits the commission of assize. 
From this I infer that the four other commissions only are 
now in use. Of these the commission of the peace re¬ 
sembles, I believe, the commission always existing in every 
county, and from which the ordinary justices of the peace 
derive their authority. The commission of nisi prius is that 
by virtue of which the circuit judges try questions of fact 
arising in civil causes pending in the superior common law 
cBurts. On this subject I may have future occasion to 
speak. The immediate objects of our attention are the 
courts of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery. 

You know well that, England and Wales being divided 
into circuits, two of the judges of the superior courts of 
common law arc, twice a year, assigned to each circuit. 
They are invested with adequate powers by separate com¬ 
missions for each county. Sometimes it is thought right to 
issue a special commission to deliver a particular county 
gaol at a particular time, either generally or of persons 
charged with certain crimes. Of the former sort are the 
winter assizes now becoming usual in some of the larger 
counties, in addition to those which occur in the spring and 
summer. Of the other sort was the special commission 
issued some years since, after an insurrection which was 
defeated at Newport by the mayor and a small body of 
soldiers, to deliver the Monmouth county gaol of persons 
detained on charges arisjng out of the insurrection. Some 
of the persons tried were found guilty of high treason. 

In a record printed at the end of the foucth volume of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, you may see a recital of the com¬ 
mission of oyer and terminer, specifying almost all the many 
crimes of which men are capable, and directing the judges 
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to inquire, hear and determine of these and all other mis¬ 
deeds, offences and injuries whatsoever. It is sufficient for 
me to say that from that commission, and from the com¬ 
mission of gaol delivery, the circuit judges take an autho¬ 
rity to try and adjudicate upon indictments presented by a 
grand jury sworn and charged by them, and upon indict¬ 
ments transmitted from former assizes by reason of the 
accused not having been in custody, or by reason of the 
absence of witnesses, or for some other good cause; or 
upon indictments transmitted from the court of quarter 
sessions in consequence of their happening to be found for 
Climes not within the jurisdiction of that court to try, 
though found by a grand jury sworn and charged by it; 
or in consequence of trials being adjourned from that 
court to the assizes, either by reason of their involving 
difficult questions, or by reason of the absence of witnesses, 
or for some other good cause. 

The commission of oyer and terminer, giving in express 
terms the power to inquire, by the oaths of good pnd lawful 
men (the grand jury), and to hear and determine all trea¬ 
sons, felonies and misdemeanors, is the commission that 
enables the judges to try prisoners indicted at the same 
assizes ; and the commission of gaol delivery is that which 
enables them to try indictments sent from former assizes or 
from the quarter sessions. 

It sometimes happens that a criminal information is tried 
at the assizes; but this trial takes place under the com¬ 
mission of nisi prius, the cause being transmitted from the 
Queen's Bench in the same way as a civil action is sent by 
that court for trial. It is only with the jurisdiction to dis¬ 
pose of indictments that I am now concerned. 

Formerly, sessions of oyer and terminer for the city of 
London and the county of Middlesex, and for the delivery 
of the gaol of Newgate, were holden at the Old Bailey 
eight times a year. In the year 1834, an act of parlia¬ 
ment (a) established a court called the Central Criminal 

(a) 4 & 6 William IV., chapter 36. 
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Court, the judges of which are the Lord Mayor of London, 
the Lord Chancellor, all the judges of the superior courts 
of common law, many other functionaries specified in the 
act, and any other persons named from time to time by the 
Crown. To this court is addressed from time to time a 
commission of oyer and terminer for the city of London 
and the county of Middlesex, and ccrtuin specified parts 
of Essex, Kent and Surrey. The act directs the court to 
sit at least twelve times in every year in the city of London 
or in its suburbs. In point of fact, it always sits at the 
Old Bailey, the judges of the superior courts taking the 
evidence and charging the jury in the more important 
trials; the recorder of London, the common serjeant of 
London, and the judge of the Sheriff’s Court of London, 
in others. The grand jury is usually charged by the re¬ 
corder. 

The original jurisdiction of the circuit judges and of the 
judges of the Central Criminal Court acting as courts of 
oyer and terminer and gaol delivery, applies to all treasons, 
felonies and misdemeanors. 

Before the creation of the Central Criminal Court, the 
High Court of Admiralty, which still exists for other pur¬ 
poses, had jurisdiction in respect of all crimes committed 
on the high seas, or on the sea coast beyond the limit of 
any county. This court had by the common law and by 
statute (a) a jurisdiction in respect of deaths and mayhems 
in ships in great rivers below the bridges, though within 
the limits of counties. 

At common law, the High Court of Admiralty, the prac¬ 
tice of which was for the most part according to the civil 
law, tried criminals without a jury. That any Englishman 
should be tried, not by, his peers, but by a single judge, 
was always considered a grievance. By a statute made in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth (6), it was enacted in effect 
that every trial in the Court of Admiralty for a crime should 

• ( a ) 16 Richard II., chapter 8. 

(6) 28 Henry VIII., chapter 18. 
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take place before commissioners, and a jury of twelve men 
upon an indictment found by a grand jury, the Aurse of 
proceeding being according to the law of the land. The 
commissioners usually appointed were the Lord High Ad¬ 
miral, or his deputy and others: among them being two 
common law judges who, in practice, tried the prisoners. 

The statute which established the Central Criminal 
Court (a), gave that court jurisdiction to inquire of, hear 
and determine offences committed on the high seas, or 
within the jurisdiction of the Admiralty of England, and 
to deliver the gaol of Newgate of prisoners committed for 
any offences alleged to have been so committed. 

A statute passed in 1844 (i) has given a similar jurisdic¬ 
tion to the courts of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery 
of every county; so (hat persons charged with offences 
committed at sea are now commonly tried at the assizes 
for the county within which is situate the port at which 
they arrive. 

The statute provides that nothing contained in it shall 
affect the jurisdiction of the Central Criminal Court, or 
restrain the issue of any special commission for the trial 
of persons charged with offences committed within the 
Admiralty jurisdiction. 

In respect of courts of oyer and terminer and gaol deli¬ 
very the Court of King’s Bench is the immediate court of 
error. Of writs of error from that court to the Exchequer 
Chamber and thence to the House of Lords I have spoken 
in a former lecture. 

As you have read in one of my lectures on contempts, 
an order of an inferior court of criminal jurisdiction, not 
being a judgment, and, therefore, not being the proper 
subject of a writ of error, may be removed by a writ called 
a certiorari into the Queen’s Bench that its legality may 
be there questioned. 

You know that a writ of error is a mode of appeal after 

( a ) 4 & 5 William IV., chapter 30, section 22. ' 

(If) 7 Sc 8 Victoria, chapter 2. 
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judgment. Now it may happen to be right that before 
trial, and therefore before judgment, an indictment should 
be removed from an inferior court to the superintending 
court to be there disposed of. For this purpose a writ of 
certiorari may be issued commanding the court in which 
an indictment is found to send it to the Queen’s Bench. 
A recent statute (a) provides to the etrect that, except at the 
instance of the Attorney-General acting on behalf of the 
Crown, a certiorari shall not issue to remove an indictment, 
unless it be made to appear to the court from which the 
writ is to issue, that a fair and impartial trial of the case 
cannot be had in the court below, or that some question of 
law of more than usual difficulty and importance is likely 
to arise, or that for the satisfactory trial of the cose a special 
juTy, or a view of premises, in respect of which the in¬ 
dictment is preferred, may be required. 

When an indictment is removed into the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, it may be tried in that court or at the 
assizes foriiny county under the commission of Nisi Prius. 
If the ground for the issue of the certiorari is, that a fair 
trial cannot be had in the county in which the indictment 
is found, it is sent to be tried in some other county. 
Indeed, one of the chief uses of a writ of certiorari is the 
removal of trials from counties in which prejudices are 
prevalent against the accused into other counties. 

To any inferior court, whether of criminal or civil juris¬ 
diction, the Court of Queen’s Bench may issue a writ of 
prohibition to stay a cause not within the jurisdiction of the 
inferior court, or a writ of mandamus to compel it to hear 
a cause in which it has jurisdiction. 


(a) 16 & 17 Victoria, chapter 30, section 4. 
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1. Quarter Sessions. 

2. Commission of the Peace. 

3. Justices of the Peace. 

4. Conservators of the Peace. 

6. Jurisdiction of the Quarter 

Sessions. 

6. Transportation. 

7. Penal Servitude. 

8. Definition by Exclusion. 


0. Leet. 

10. Municipal Deform Act. 

11. Borough Commission of the 

Peace. 

12. Borough Quarter Scssums. 

13. JRccordcr. 

14. Finance Business at Quar¬ 

ter Sessions. 


Of the inferior courts subject to the immediate jurisdiction 
of the Queen’s Bench as a court of error, the court of 
quarter sessions is, next to the courts of oyer and terminer 
and gaol delivery, the most conspicuous. In every county 
there is always existing a commission under the great seal, 
called the commission of the peace, addressed to many of 
the principal gentry of the county, including usually the 
resident peers, and often 6ome of the resident clergy, as¬ 
signing them to keep the peace, and also to be justices to 
inquire by the oaths of good and lawful men, and to hear 
and determine of felonies and misdemeanors committed 
within the county. Thus from this commission, being a 
limited commission of oyer and terminer, the persons to 
whom it is addressed derive the ordinary title of their office, 
that of justices; and thus it is that they are members of a 
court called the general quarter sessions of the peace, at 
which they exercise their power to inquire, hear and deter¬ 
mine : to inquire by means of a grand jury sworn before 
them ; to hear and determine, that is to try, indictments 
found by the grand jury. 

Out of quarter sessions also they have, as justices, many 
judicial powers, which they commonly exercise, and of 
which I shall have occasion to speak when I mention what 
are called petty sessions of the peace. 

Another and more ancient title, now seldom used, of the 
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office of these justices of the peace is that of keepers or 
conservators of the peace. In this character, in addition 
to their duty of repressing riots and other breaches of the 
public peace, they have many functions, some ministerial, 
some judicial, and some of a mixed nature; the chief being 
the investigation of charges against persons brought before 
them, and the committal for trial of those against whom 
they think there is sufficient evidence to justify further 
investigation. 

The commission of the peace, and the statute of Edward 
the Third (a), in pursuance of which it is issued, are so 
worded as to leave the jurisdiction of the quarter sessions, 
in respect of crimes, very undefined. In practice it never 
took cognizance of capital offences; crimes by which the 
punishment of death is incurred. Until the prevalence in 
very recent times of humane and truly wise principles as to 
the treutment of criminals, this exclusion in practice from 
the cognizance of the court of quarter sessions of capital 
crimes restrained its criminal jurisdiction to a few only of 
the lesser indictable offences. Still, even capital felonies, 
not being treasons, were within the terms of the statute 
and the commission; and, with regard to a variety of 
lesser crimes, doubts existed as to the extent of the juris¬ 
diction which they conferred. These doubts have been 
removed by a statute passed in 1842 ( b ), to define the juris¬ 
diction of the court of quarter sessions. From this juris¬ 
diction the statute excludes treason, murder, and every 
capital felony; and any felony, when committed by a 
person not previously convicted of felony, punishable by 
transportation for life; and also eighteen classes of crimes:— 

1. Misprision of treason. 

2. Offences against th^ queen’s title, prerogative, per¬ 

son, or government; or against either house of 
parliament. 

3. Offences subject to the penalties of praemunire. 

(a) 84 Edward HI., chapter I. 

(A) 5 k fl Victoria, chapter 88. 


ii. 


L 
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For the meaning of this head I must refer 
you to Blackstone’s Commentaries. It is 
possible, though most unlikely, that againBt 
6ome wrongheaded person the penalties of 
praemunire may in our time be enforced. 

4. Blasphemy, and offences against religion. 

5. Administering or taking unlawful oaths. 

6—7. Perjury, subornation of perjury, false affirma¬ 
tions or declarations, and subornation of the same. 

8. Forgery. 

9. Setting fire to crops of com, grain, or pulse; or to 

any part of a wood, coppice, or plantation of 
trees; or to any heath, gorse, furze, or fern. 

The meaning of this 9th head appears to be, that 
all the higher species of arson, such as burn¬ 
ing houses, being excluded from the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the quarter sessions by reason of their 
being either capital felonies or punishable by 
transportation for life, the legislature now 
declares the lower species of arson to be also 
excluded. 

10. Bigamy and offences against the laws relating to 

marriage. 

11. Abduction of women and girls. 

12. Endeavouring to conceal the birth of a child. 

13. Offences against any of the laws relating to bank¬ 

rupts and insolvents. 

14. Blasphemous, seditious or defamatory libels. 

15. Bribery. 

16. Unlawful combinations and conspiracies: except con¬ 

spiracies or combinations to commit any offence 
which the quarter sessions has jurisdiction to try 
when committed by one person. 

17. Stealing or fraudulently taking, injuring, or destroy¬ 

ing records or documents belonging to any court 
or relating to any proceeding therein. 

18. Stealing or fraudulently destroying. or concealing 
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wills or testamentary papers, or any writing, being 
<Jr containing evidence of the title to any real pro¬ 
perty. 

Since the passing of this statute the punishment of 
transportation has been abolished, and that of penal ser¬ 
vitude substituted: so that a criminal may now be sen¬ 
tenced to penal servitude for the period for which he might 
before the change have been transported. The statute must 
now be read as if it contained the words “ penal servitude" 
instead of the word transportation. 

The jurisdiction of the quarter sessions may now be con¬ 
cisely defined to be a jurisdiction in respect of all crimes 
not being punishable by death or by transportation for life, 
and not being excepted by the statute of 1842. It is an 
eccentric, but in this instance an efficient, process, that of 
defining a thing by expressing what it is not. You see it 
may sometimes happen to be true that exclusio unius est 
expressio alterius. 

It is remarkable that the grand jury charged by a court 
of quarter sessions may present for offences which that 
court has no jurisdiction to try. The second section of the 
act of parliament, of the first section of which we have just 
made an abstract, contains provisions for the removal to 
the assizes of indictments thus found at the quarter ses¬ 
sions. It is a piece of law, in practice obsolete, that at a 
court leet, the court which the sheriff ought to hold in 
every hundred not in the possession of a grantee of the 
Crown, and which many lords of hundreds and many lords 
of manors have, by prescription or by grant by the Crown, 
the privilege of holding, an indictment may be found for 
any felony or misdemeanor. An indictment so found 
should be certified to the assizes, to be there tried, a court 
leet not having any power to hear and determine. Some 
years since a steward of a court leet certified to the assizes 
at Gloucester an indictment found by the leet grand jury. 
The judge acknowledged the legality of the proceeding, 
but thought .it best that a bill should also be preferred 
before the grand jury at the assizes. 

l 2 
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Many cities and boroughs have in their charters clauses 
constituting certain persons, in most instances fhe mayor 
and aldermen, justices of the peace in and for the city or 
borough, and enabling them to hold a court of quarter ses¬ 
sions. In 1835 an act of parliament (a) was made for the 
regulation of municipal corporations. This statute, which 
is called the Municipal Reform Act, altered in most respects 
the municipal constitutions of numerous cities and boroughs 
enumerated in schedules, being all the most important in 
the kingdom except London, and comprising nearly all 
those which are represented in parliament. There are many 
obscure boroughs not affected by this statute. The first 
section repeals all parts of any law or charter inconsistent 
with any of the provisions of the statute. 

Another section gives the Crown power to assign by com¬ 
mission persons to act as justices of the peace for each of 
the cities and boroughs enumerated in one schedule, and 
for every such of the boroughs, mentioned in another 
schedule, to which, upon petition of the town council, the 
Crown may be pleased to grant a commission of the peace. 

Another section empowers the Crown, upon the petition 
of the town council, to grant to a city or borough, having 
a commission of the peace, a court of quarter sessions, of 
which the sole judge is a recorder appointed by the Crown. 

The statute gives a court of quarter sessions so consti¬ 
tuted cognizance of all crimes, offences, and matters cog¬ 
nizable by any court of quarter sessions of a county; 
except the power to make a county rate, and certain other 
administrative powers vested in the justices of the peace for 
a county, into the details of which I need not enter. 

The right way for a student to make himself acquainted 
with the numerous administrative powers of a court of 
quarter sessions for a county is to attend, two or three 
times during his education, the quarter sessions at the 
time the court is transacting finance business, and exer¬ 
cising its powers in respect of the police, and of the county 
gaols, bridges, lunatic asylums and various other subjects. 

(a) 6 & 0 William IV., chapter 70. 
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1. Error. Writ. 

2. Quarter Sessions. 
8. Burglary . 

4. House-breaking . 


5. Case reserved. 

6. Indictment remitted to As¬ 

sizes. 

7. Appeals . 


The writ of error, by which a record at the assizes or 
quarter sessions may be removed into the Queen’s Bench, 
enables that court to act as a court of appeal with reference 
to errors apparent on the face of the record. An instance 
of this might be an indictment presenting facts which if 
proved do not constitute a crime punishable by law. An¬ 
other might be a sentence not warranted by law. I remem¬ 
ber a case in which, by means of a writ of error, a judg¬ 
ment of the court of quarter sessions for Monmouthshire 
was quashed because the indictment charged the crime of 
burglary; an offence with regard to which the court of 
quarter sessions has no jurisdiction. Another error in the 
same record was, that the sentence of transportation was 
for a period shorter than the minimum period then required 
by law. 

The crime of burglary is, by common law, that of break¬ 
ing in the night into a dwelling-house with intent to commit 
a felony, or, by statute, that of breaking in the night out 
of a dwelling-house, having entered it with intent to com¬ 
mit a felony, or having committed a felony in it. For this 
purpose the night begins at nine in the evening and ends 
at six in the morning. The punishment for it is penal ser¬ 
vitude for life or for not less than three years, or imprison¬ 
ment with or without hard labour for not more than three 
years. 

The circumstance that for burglary the pynishment may 
be penal servitude for life deprives the quarter sessions of 
jurisdiction in respect of it. That court has jurisdiction in 
reftpect of the crime of house-breaking, not in the night, 
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with intent to commit a felony, the punishment for it being 
penal servitude for not more than fifteen years and not less 
than three years, or imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for not more than three years. 

1 now return to the proposition with which this lecture 
begins: a writ of error makes the court of error a court of 
appeal in respect of errors apparent on the record. Nowit 
often happens that doubts or difficulties arise at a trial in 
.respect of the admissibility of evidence or its application, 
and with reference to the question whether the facts proved 
are sufficient to justify a conviction. A doubt or difficulty 
of this sort arising during a trial cannot be made to appear 
on the face of the record, otherwise than by means of a 
special verdict—an unusual proceeding in a court of crimi¬ 
nal jurisdiction. At the assizes the more usual practice 
has been, and still is, for the judge to reserve the point. 
The trial proceeds, and, if the prisoner is acquitted by the 
jury, the question reserved becomes unimportant. He can¬ 
not have been injured by the reception of evidence perhaps 
inadmissible, or by the opinion of the judge, perhaps wrong, 
that the facts proved constitute a crime. If the prisoner 
is convicted, the question reserved is considered by the 
judges of the common law courts at Westminster, sitting 
in the place called the Exchequer Chamber, though not 
constituting a court of exchequer chamber properly so 
called. According to the opinion they express, the person 
convicted is either sentenced to punishment or discharged. 
It was a defect in the law that the court of quarter sessions 
could not thus state a case for the opinion of the judges. 
This is remedied by a statute passed in the year 1848. 

The commission of the peace contains a clause directing 
that if any question of difficulty arises at the quarter ses¬ 
sions, the case is to be adjourned to the assizes to be there 
disposed of. I have known this done in one instance: in 
that case the chairman of the quarter sessions stopped the 
trial, arid directed the indictment to be transmitted to the 
assizes* At the assizes a jury was sworn and the trial pro- 
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ceeded as if the prisoner had not been arraigned at the ses¬ 
sions. the course of the trial, the difficult question 
which had arisen at the sessions was discussed and reserved 
by the presiding judge; but, as the accused was acquitted 
by the jury, there was no occasion for his taking it before 
the other judges. 

The court of quarter sessions possesses an extensive ap¬ 
pellant jurisdiction in respect of many matters decided in 
the first instance by justices of the peace acting out of ses¬ 
sions. Of this appellant jurisdiction it will be more con¬ 
venient to treat in the next lecture. 
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1. Petty Sessions. 

2. Criminal Justice Act. 

3. Larcenies and Attempts to 

commit Larceny . 

4. Previous Conviction. 

6. Police Magistrate . 

6. Stipendiary Magistrates. 


7. Crime. Diminution. 

8. Apj)eals to Quarter Sessions. 

9. Case reserved. 

10. Appeal from Justices of the 
Peace to a Superior Court 
of Common Lau). 


There remains to be treated of another court which, 
though not bearing the name of a court of oyer and 
terminer, and though not having a commission so con¬ 
stituting it, is, in effect, a court of that character. For 
many purposes, some judicial, some administrative, evtery 
county has been long divided into districts, called petty- 
sessional divisions, in each of which the justices of the 
peace resident in or near it frequently hold courts called 
Petty Sessions. In 1855, the legislature availed itself of 
this tribunal to relieve the assizes and quarter sessions of 
the trial of many persons charged with comparatively 
trivial offences, thus saving to the country the expense of 
taking the witnesses to the county town and maintaining 
them there, to the prosecutor and witnesses the great 
inconvenience of being absent from their homes, and to the 
accused themselves long detention in prison while awaiting 
their trials. This important change was effected by an act 
of parliament called the Criminal Justice Act (a). In my 
analysis of the provisions of this statute you will perceive 
repeated a small portion of a former lecture. 

The ninth section enacts, that every petty ’Sessions shall, 
for the purposes of the act, be an open public court, and 
shall be the petty sessions bolden for a petty-sessional 
division. 

The first and second sections give, in many words, to 


(a) 18 & 19 Victoria, chapter 126. 
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any justices of the peace assembled in petty sessions a 
jurisdictjpn which they may exercise, if they think fit, and 
if the accused consent to submit to it, to hear and determine 
charges of simple larceny of property, the value of which 
does not exceed five shillings, and charges of attempts to 
commit larceny from the person, or simple larceny. You 
will observe that the value of property attempted to be 
stolen and not stolen is immaterial for the purposes of this 
jurisdiction. Under these sections a sentence may be im¬ 
prisonment with or without hard labour for not more than 
three calendar months. 

The third section gives, in many words, to justices 
assembled in petty sessions a jurisdiction which they may 
exercise, if they think fit, when a person before them 
pleads guilty to a charge of simple larceny of property of 
greater value than five shillings, or of stealing from the 
person, or of larceny as a clerk or servant. You will 
observe that the value of property stolen from the person 
or stolen by a clerk or servant, is, for the purposes of this 
jurisdiction, immaterial. Under this section a sentence 
may be imprisonment with or without hard labour for not 
more than six calendar months. 

From the jurisdiction given by the first and second 
sections is expressly excepted any case in which it appears 
to the justices that the offence is by reason of a previous 
conviction of the person charged, punishable by transpor¬ 
tation or by penal servitude. There appears no such 
exception from the jurisdiction given by the third section 
in the graver cases which it provides for. This seems an 
instance of careless legislation. 

The words, “ any justices of the peace assembled,” imply 
the necessity of the presence of two justices at least; but 
the sixteenth section gites to any one metropolitan police 
magistrate, or any one stipendiary magistrate, all the powers 
given by the act to justices in petty sessions. Stipendiary 
magistrates are rare. They are appointed in pursuance of 
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local acts of parliament for the government of very populous 
districts, such as Liverpool, Birmingham, and Brighton. 

A trial at the petty sessions is of a very summary 
character. There is no grand inquest; there is no indict¬ 
ment; there is no jury. In some respects the proceedings 
are regulated by provisions contained in the statute. 

In the county, with the affairs of which I am familiar, the 
average number of prisoners for trial at the quarter sessions, 
before the passing of the Criminal Justice Act of 1855, 
was one hundred and forty: since then it has diminished 
to forty. There is a similar change in other counties. The 
difference can be only partly accounted for by the cases 
disposed of in petty sessions. Perhaps the prompt punish¬ 
ments to which this law leads is one of the causes of the 
diminution of crime by which the difference just adverted 
to may be explained. I trust that another cause is the 
efficiency of the schools now everywhere provided for the 
poor. 

Justices of the peace have, by force of many acts of 
parliament, a multitude of powers to convict, in a summary 
manner, persons offending against the provisions contained 
in those acts, and in very many instances the persons so 
convicted have a right of appeal to the quarter sessions. 
Indeed, in some instances of accused persons being ac¬ 
quitted, the prosecutor has a right of appeal. So also, 
when orders are made by justices in the administration of 
the poor laws, or of the laws relating to lunatics, or for 
stopping up or diverting highways, or with reference to 
some other subjects placed by statute within their juris¬ 
diction, orders so made may in like manner be appealed 
against In one instance in which the functions of the 
justices may be regarded as being almost as much admi¬ 
nistrative as judicial, that of granting licences to public 
houses, theatres, and places of public amusement, persons 
aggrieved by the grant or refusal of licences may appeal 
to the quarter sessions. I must postpone to some future 
opportunity the treatment of these very extensive sub- 
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jects: and this reference to them is now made lest these 
important parts of the jurisdiction of the quarter sessions, 
and that of justices out of sessions should seem to be now 
overlooked. 

If, at the trial of an appeal at the quarter sessions, a 
question of law arises, deemed by the justices assembled to 
be a question of difficulty, they may, if they think fit, 
submit it to the consideration of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, by directing a case to be stated for that purpose. 
The practice is for the sessions to give a decision subject to 
a case which is prepared by the counsel for one of the 
parties, settled by the counsel for the other, and signed by 
both, or, if they differ, it is settled and signed by the chair¬ 
man of the court. The order of the sessions and the case 
ai£ removed by a writ of certiorari into the Queen’s Bench, 
where the point reserved is argued and determined. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench either confirms or quashes the 
order of the quarter sessions, according to the opinion of 
the judges upon the point of law thus submitted to them. 
There is no other method than this of obtaining a reversal 
of a decision of the quarter sessions in the case of an 
appeal; and that court may grant or refuse a case in its 
discretion. The law on this subject may be thus summed 
up: from a decision of the quarter sessions in a case in 
which that court is itself a court of appeal there is no 
appeal with reference to any question of fact; from such a 
decision there is, with reference to any question of law, an 
appeal with, and not without, the consent of the court 
itself. 

In the year 1857 was introduced an entirely new system 
of appeal from the summary decisions of justices of the 
peace acting elsewhere than at the quarter sessions. An 
act of parliament made in that year (a) gives a right of 
direct appeal from justices out of sessions to either of the 
superior courts of common law. 

In the abstract I shall now make of the chief provisions 

(a) 20 & 21 Victoria, chapter 43. 
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contained in the statute I shall omit many parts, regulating 
in detail the practice in respect of appeals. For thf present 
1 think it sufficient to direct your attention to the general 
object and purport of the statute. 

The second section provides to the effect, that after a 
determination by a justice or justices of the peace of any 
information or complaint which he or they have power to 
determine in a summary way either party may, if dissatis¬ 
fied with the determination as being erroneous in point of 
law, apply in writing within three days to the justice or 
justices to state and sign a case setting forth the facts and 
the grounds of the determination for the opinion of one of 
the superior courts of law named by the party applying. 
The same party is within three days to transmit to the 
court so named the case itself, and to the other party-a 
copy of it. 

The fourth section provides, that if the justice or justices 
are of opinion that the application is merely frivolous, but 
not otherwise, he or they may refuse to state a case. 

The fifth section contains an enactment enabling the 
Court of Queen’s Bench to compel a justice or justices to 
state a case. 

•The sixth section enacts, that the court to which the 
case is transmitted shall hear and determine the question 
or questions of law arising thereon, and shall reverse, affirm, 
or amend the determination or remit the matter to the jus¬ 
tice or justices, with the opinion of the court, or may make 
such other order in relation to the matter, and may make such 
order as to costs, as to the court may seem fit, and all such 
orders shall be final and conclusive. A proviso is added, to 
the effect that no justice or justices shall be liable to pay 
costs in respect of any appeal under the statute. 

The fourteenth section provides, that a person appealing 
under the statute is to be taken to abandon every right 
of appeal to the court of quarter sessions, which he might 
otherwise have had. 
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1. Juvenile Criminals. 3. Parents f Responsibility. 

2. Reformatories . 4. Step-Parents. 

To the courts of petty sessions, in common with the courts 
of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery, and the courts of 
quarter sessions, is entrusted the administration of a new 
system of jurisprudence applicable to juvenile criminals. 
In former times, the imprisonment to which young offenders 
were subject, both before and after trial, bringing them into 
association with older criminals, commonly hardened them 
in the course of crime, and made them familiar with the 
prtictices of experienced malefactors. Afterwards, when 
gaols and prison discipline were improved, and the 
young could no longer be corrupted by the conversation 
of the old, the punishments to which juvenile offenders 
were sentenced were not long enough for their reform by 
means of discipline and religious and moral instruction. 
A few years since some philanthropists introduced a new 
system ; that of removing juvenile criminals from gaols and 
penitentiaries to schools and reformatories. In these insti¬ 
tutions efforts are made to improve their characters and 
alter their habits by a little school teaching, sufficient moral 
and religious instruction, and a great deal of discipline and 
hard work. The system works well; and is doubtless one 
of the causes of the diminution of crime. Not only are 
there fewer young offenders, but it is hoped that thus the 
main supply of future adult criminals may be cut off. 

At first the managers of these schools could only receive 
inmates by the consent of themselves or by that of their 
parents; but the legislature has since, very wisely, enabled 
courts of justice to make confinement iiya reformatory 
part of the sentence on a juvenile offender. 

Of the several statutes on the subject of reformatories 
the first was passed in 1864 (a). 

(a) 17 & 18 Victoria, chapter 86. 
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The first section contains provisions to the effect that a 
reformatory, certified by the secretary of state for <the home 
department to be useful and efficient for its purpose, shall 
be held to be a reformatory school under the provisions of 
the act. 

The second section enacts that, whenever any person 
under the age of sixteen years shall be convicted of any 
offence punishable by law, either upon an indictment or 
upon summary conviction, it shall be lawful for the court, 
judge, police magistrate, stipendiary magistrate, or any two 
or more justices of the peace, before or by whom such 
offender shall be convicted, in addition to the sentence then 
passed, to direct such offender to be sent, at the expiration 
of his punishment, to a reformatory school, to be there 
detained for a period not less than two years, and flot 
exceeding five years. But according to a provision in this 
section, the offender must be also sentenced, by way of 
punishment, to a previous imprisonment for fourteen days 
at the least. 

I mention this subject of reformatories in connection 
with that of the court of petty sessions, because, very 
commonly and very rightly the justices assembled in that 
court having juvenile offenders before them, instead of 
committing them for trial at the quarter sessions or assizes, 
sentence them under the Summary Jurisdiction Act to a 
short imprisonment in a penitentiary and a long detention 
in a reformatory. In many counties it rarely happens that, 
unless for a second or third offence, a person under sixteen 
years of age is tried for theft at the quarter sessions or 
assizes. Thus, a young thief is subjected from the period 
of his first being amenable to justice, to the process of 
reform. 

The second statute relating to reformatories was passed 
in 1865 (a). 

The second and third sections contain provisions for 
compelling the parent or step-parent of a juvenile offender 

(a) 18 k 19 Victoria, chapter 87. 
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detained in a reformatory to pay, if of sufficient ability, for 
the support and maintenance of the offender, a sum not 
exceeding five shillings a week. This weekly payment is 
to be assessed by two justices of the peace upon the 
complaint of any person authorized by a secretary of 
state. 

The liability thus imposed on a step-parent is remarkable. 
I presume that it is founded on a policy similar to that of 
the provisions, parts of the modern poor laws, by which a 
man marrying a woman who has children, legitimate or 
illegitimate, i9 burdened with the maintenance of them 
while under the age of sixteen years. However this may 
be, the wisdom of the law is evident, both as respects 
parents and step-parents. From either is thus withdrawn 
otie motive for permitting or encouraging acts of theft on 
the part of a child; that of having him provided for in a 
reformatory, a motive by which a step-parent would be 
more likely than a parent to be influenced. The pecuniary 
liability consequent on a child being an inmate of a refor¬ 
matory is a sort of penalty on a presumed want of due care 
in his education. 

The third statute relating to reformatories was passed in 
1856. 

The fourth was passed in 1857. The four acts contain 
many regulations, into the details of which it is needless 
for me to enter further. 
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1. Justices of the Peace. 4. Police Constables. 

2. Commitment for Tried. 6. Hundred. 

8. Constables. 6. Chief Constables. 

The moBt frequent duty of justices of the peace, partly 
administrative, partly judicial, is that of investigating 
charges against persons accused of orimes, and of com¬ 
mitting them for trial, when the evidence appears to justify 
that course. Incidental to this is, since the Criminal Jus¬ 
tice Act has been in force, the duty of selecting those cases 
deemed fit to be adjudicated on under that Btatute. In 
respect also of assaults, they have under different statutes 
discretionary powers to convict, and sentence or acquit, or 
to commit the accused persons for trial before another 
tribunal. 

There are several ways in which persons accused of 
crimes are brought before justices of the peace. Of these 
I shall in my next lecture mention some of the moBt usual. 
In doing this I shall make frequent mention of an officer 
called a constable, being properly and originally the officer 
appointed for a township, his chief duties being to preserve 
the peace and to pursue and arrest criminals. In most 
instances a parish contains one township; its constable 
being called the parish constable. In many cases, with 
some of which you are familiar, a parish is divided into 
several townships, each having its own constable. I think 
it sufficiently accurate to say that, originally, the words 
township and constable were correlative, every township 
had a constable, and every constable ruled a township • 
every township representing a Saxon tithing. 

Until within a few years constables were appointed at 
the courts leet for the hundreds or manors within which 
their townships were situate; but an act of parliament has 
transferred the duty of appointing them from the leet to 
the justices in petty sessions.^ 
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The explanation just given is preparatory to my stating 
the nature of the office of constable in its modern and more 
common aspect. Acts of parliament have established in 
every county a police force, every member of which is a 
constable for the county, and has all the powers, duties and 
responsibilities which any constable has by virtue of the 
common law or otherwise. When, in the next lecture, I 
speak of a constable taking a person into custody, you will 
understand that the constable thus acting may be a parish 
or town constable, but is more usually a police officer. 

For each of the larger districts called hundreds, into 
which a county is divided, there is an officer called the 
high constable or bailiff of the hundred. His original and 
proper duties, like those of the constable of a township, 
coitcern the preservation of the peace, and the pursuit and 
arrest of offenders. In the performance of these duties, 
the persons who fill these ancient offices are, in practice, in 
a great measure superseded by reason of the more regular 
discharge of them by the modern county constables, or 
policemen, as they are called; but there is nothing in the 
statutes relating to the police to deprive other constables of 
their powers, or to relieve them from any of their duties. 
Some of the duties of high constables of hundreds relate 
to the collection of the county rates, and the preparation of 
the lists of persons liable to serve on juries, and they and 
the constables of townships have other duties than those I 
have mentioned. 
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1. Arrest of Criminals. 

2. Arrest of suspected Crimi¬ 

nals. 

3. Arrest by a private Person. 

4. Arrest by a Constable. 

5. Arrest by a Justice of the 

Peace. 

0. Arrest for Felony. 

7. Arrest for a B reach of the 

Peace. 

8. Sheriffs and Coroners. 

9. Hue and Cry. 

10. Information. 

11. Summons. 


12. Warrant. 

13. Breaking Doors , JfC. 

14. Homicide in attempt to ar 

rest. 

15. Larceny. 

10. Injuries to Property. 

17. Crimes in the Night. 

18. Pawnbrokers. 

10. Murine Store Dealers. 

20. Statute. Prohibition with 

out Penalty. 

21. Statute. Duty imposed with 

out Penalty for Diwbc 
dirucc. 


According to the promise in my last lecture, I now pro¬ 
ceed to speak of some of the usual ways of bringing before 
justices of the peace persons accused of Crimea. 

Any justice of the peace, any constable, and, indeed, 
any private person present when a felony is committed is 
bound by law to arrest the felon, and in the pursuit of him 
may break open doors, and even kill him if he cannot take 
him. A person who neglects this duty is liable to be 
fined and imprisoned, and if he is killed in the performance 
of it, the person killing him is guilty of murder. 

When a felony has been committed, any person, though 
not a magistrate or constable, and though not present at 
the commission of the offence, may arrest a person of whose 
guilt there is reasonable suspicion ; but he may not for this 
purpose break open doors, nor may he kill the suspected 
person if he cannot take him. 

The law only permits a private person to arrest a sus¬ 
pected felon, without imposing upon him the duty of doing 
so. Indeed, to justify an arrest by a private person on a 
charge of felony, the person making the arrest must prove, 
firstly, that a felony has been actually committed, and 
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secondly, that there is reasonable ground to suspect the 
guilt of die person detained. Unless he can prove botli 
these points, he is liable to an action for false imprison¬ 
ment. 

It often happens that a private person sends for a con¬ 
stable and gives a person in charge, as it is termed, that is, 
requires the constable to take him into custody on a charge 
of felony. A person who does this is as liable to an action 
for false imprisonment as if he had made the arrest himself, 
unless he can prove an actual felony committed and reason¬ 
able cause for suspecting the guilt of the person charged. 

In the case of a private person desiring to prosecute a 
person for felony, not committed in his presence, the prudent 
course is to relate to a policeman the facts of the case, 
leaving him to exercise his own discretion as to arresting 
or not arresting the accused ; for there is this difference 
between the position of a constable and that of a private 
person : a constable arresting a person on a reasonable 
suspicion of felony is justified, even if it cannot be after¬ 
wards proved that a felony has been actually committed; 
to justify the constable it is enough to prove a reasonable 
suspicion that a felony has been committed and a reason¬ 
able suspicion of the guilt of the person arrested. On such 
grounds it often happens, that a person is properly and 
lawfully detained by the police without any remedy, if the 
charge fails for want of proof of an actual felony, or even 
if the persons detained arc proved to be innocent. 

It is said, that even in the case of a felony having been 
actually committed a constable may not, in the pursuit, 
without a warrant, of a person of whose guilt there is rea¬ 
sonable suspicion, break open doors. 

A privat«xperson has not authority to arrest a person for 
an assault or other breach of the peace not amounting to 
a felony. 

A justice of the peace present at a breach of the peace 
may arrest, or command by word of mouth another person 
to arrest, the offender. 

m 2 
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A constable present at a breach of the peace may arrest 
the offender; but, in the case of a breach of the peace at 
which he is not present, he may not without a written 
warrant from a justice of the peace arrest any person. 

Of the unrepealed, but, in practice, obsolete powers of 
sheriffs and coroners to arrest felons, I have nothing more 
to say than that I do not remember an instance of their 
being exercised. 


I refer you to Iilackstone’s Commentaries for a lively 
description of the hue and cry, in which constables and all 
other persons may be required to join for the pursuit and 
arrest of felons; fresh pursuit being thus made from town 
to town and from county to county. Modern usages and 
the efficiency of the police have rendered the law relating 
to the hue and cry, in point of practice, obsolete. 

I have now stated the prompt measures, sanctioned by 
law, for bringing to justice persons guilty of crimes. There 
remains to be considered the legal process for effecting the 
same object, namely, a warrant. 

Upon the receipt of direct information, whether on oath 
or not, and whether in writing or not, of a person having 
been guilty of an indictable crime, a justice of the peace 
may issue a summons requiring the accused person to 
appear before him; and, if the summons is not obeyed, a 
warrant may be issued for his arrest. 

Upon a written information made on oath a justice may, 
if he thinks fit, in the first instance, and without a previous 
summons, issue a warrant to arrest a person charged with 
an indictable crime. Such warrants are frequently issued. 
In the execution of a warrant of this sort a constable may 
break open doors, and, if the alleged crime is a felony, may 
even kill the person named in the warrant, if he cannot 
take him. 

You know the legal adage: a man’s house is his castle. 
One meaning of it is, that, in the execution of process to 
arrest a person for debt, or in the execution of any process, 
other than in respect of his being charged with a crime, the 
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outer doors or windows of a dwelling-house may not be 
broken. t Another meaning is, that even in the execution 
of process against a person on the ground of his being 
charged with a crime there ought to be, before outer doors 
or windows are broken, a notification of the business of the 
officer and a demand of admittance and a refusal of it. 
What may amount to 6uch a notification, demand and 
refusal, may be a question depending upon the circum¬ 
stances of any particular case. 

The part of the law which treats as justifiable homicide 
the killing a felon by a person present at the felony, or by 
a person who has a warrant to arrest him, if he cannot be 
taken, is confined to cases of felony. To kill a person 
liable to be arrested, with or without process, for a mis¬ 
demeanor or for debt, or any other cause than felony, 
though the person endeavouring to arrest him cannot take 
him, may be murder or manslaughter according to the 
circumstances. 

In those parts of this lecture in which I have spoken of 
the powers of a justice of the pence, or of a constable, or 
of a private person, to arrest offenders without warrant, I 
have been guided by the common law. I shall now state 
the purport of some parts of the statute law, giving in plain 
language similar powers. 

Of the several ucts of parliament, passed in 1827 and 
1828, usually called Peel’s Acts, having for their object to 
reduce to a sort of code many parts of the law relating to 
crimes, one (a) is entitled “An Act for consolidating and 
amending the Laws in England relative to Larceny and 
other Offences connected therewith.” This statute provides 
various punishments for various crimes, treating some as 
felonies, s<^ne as misdemeanors, and making some the 
subjects of summary convictions by justices of the peace. 

The first part of the sixty-third section enacts: “ that any 
“ person found committing any offence punishable either 
“ upon indictment or upon summary conviction, by virtue 

(a) 7 & 8 George IV., chapter 29. 
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“ of this act, except only the offence of angling in the day- 
“ time, may be immediately apprehended without a warrant, 
“ by any peace officer, or by the owner of the property on 
“ or with respect to which the offence shall be committed, 
“ or by his servant, or any person authorized by him, and 
“ forthwith taken before some neighbouring justice of the 
“ peace to be dealt with according to law.” 

Another part of the same section provides, that “ any 
“ person to whom any property shall be offered to be sold, 
“ pawned or delivered, if he shall have reasonable cause 
“ to suspect that any such offence has been committed 
“ on or with respect to such property, is hereby autho- 
“ rized, and, if in his power, is required, to apprehend 
“ and forthwith to carry before a justice of the peace the 
“ parly offering the same, together with such property, to 
“ be dealt with according to law.” 

This power is often exercised by pawnbrokers. In the 
trial of prisoners at the quarter sessions I have met with 
instances of respectable pawnbrokers being, thus, very effi¬ 
cient assistants of the police. 

Dealers in marine stores have frequent opportunities of 
being useful in the same way. It might be well for magis¬ 
trates to avail themselves of opportunities of drawing the 
attention of these dealers and others to the import of the 
word “ required,” as used in the statute, and of explaining 
to them that, for a wilful neglect of the duty thus imposed 
by an act of parliament, a person is liable to be indicted 
and fined, or imprisoned, or both fined and imprisoned. 

If, without expressly providing a punishment for disobe¬ 
dience, a clause in a statute forbids or enjoins anything to 
be done, any wilful disobedience of the enactment is an 
indictable misdemeanor. 

The authorities on the subject of* the effect of a penalty 
enacted by a statute, for disobedience of an enactment con¬ 
tained in it, which disobedience might, but for the express 
enactment of the penalty, be an indictable misdemeanor, 
are so confused that I think it best, at this time, to instruct 
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you only as to the effect of an enuctment forbidding or 
enjoining anything to be done without expressly providing 
any penalty; leaving you to investigate at a more advanced 
period of your studies a subject in the discussion of which 
there are usually difficulties to be encountered even by 
practitioners. 

Another of Peel’s Acts («) is entitled : “ An Act for con¬ 
solidating and amending the Laws in England relative 
to Malicious Injuries to Property.” It provides various 
punishments for various crimes, treating some of them as 
felonies, some of them as misdemeanors, and making some 
the subjects of summary convictions by justices of the peace. 

The twenty-eighth section enacts “ that any person found 
“ committing any offence against this act, whether the same 
€t be punishable upon indictment or upon summary convic- 
“ tion, may be immediately apprehended without a warrant 
“ by any peace officer, or the owner of the property injured, 
“ or his servant, or any person authorized by him, and 
“forthwith taken before some neighbouring justice of the 
“ peace to be dealt with according to law.” 

As by the common law any person present at the 
commission of a felony may arrest the offender, the chief 
practical effect of the enactments, to which 1 have just 
drawn your attention, giving power to the owner of pro¬ 
perty or his servant, or any person authorized by him, to 
arrest an offender in respect of property, is to give that 
power in cases of offences mentioned in the statute and not 
being felonies. 

A statute passed in 1851(5), contains this enactment: 
“it shall be lawful for any person whatsoever to apprehend 
“ any person who shall be found committing any indictable 
“ offence in the night and to convey him or deliver him to 
“ some constable or other* peace officer, in order to his being 
“conveyed as soon as conveniently may be before a justice 
“ of the peace to be dealt with according to law.” 

(a) 7 Sc 8 George IV., chapter 30. 

(5) 14 Sc 15 Victoria, chapter 19, 8. 10. 
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As by the common law any person present at the 
commission of a felony, whether in the day or in ( the night, 
may arrest the offender, the chief practical effect of the 
enactment just quoted is to extend that power to cases of 
misdemeanors, and other offences not felonies, committed- 
in the night. 

There are innumerable statutes relating to particular 
subjects, game, for instance, which give powers to arrest, 
without warrant or other process, offenders against them. 
Of these statutes I have endeavoured to select those of the 
most general interest and application. 
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1. Search Warrants . | 2. Search without Warrant . 

. 3. Precedents . 

The sixty-third section of Peel’s Act relating to larceny, 
from which section l have, in the last lecture, made two 
extracts, provides to the effect, that if any credible witness 
shall prove upon oath before a justice of the peace a reason¬ 
able cause to suspect that any perspn has in his possession 
or on his premises any property on or with respect to which 
any offence, punishable by virtue of the act, shall have been 
committed, the justice may grant a warrant to search for 
such property, " as in the case of stolen goods.” 

The effect of this last enactment is to confirm and extend 
a part of the common law, an ancient usage or custom for 
justices of the peace to grant search warrants, giving au¬ 
thority to constables or others to enter and search dwelling- 
houses for stolen goods. The necessity for such a warrant 
to justify an entry into a man’s dwelling-house without his 
consent or against his will originates in the respect due to 
the maxim : a man’s house is his castle. 

True it is that dwelling-houses are often searched by 
constables without warrants, but this is usually done by 
the consent, express or implied, of the masters of the 
houses. A man seldom refuses his consent to a search, 
because by so doing he may raise or add to a suspicion of 
his guilt. 

You will in time highly appreciate the perusal and 
collection of forms and precedents as greatly facilitating 
the study of the law, and as firmly impressing on your 
minds useful points. Of this the form of a search warrant 
is a good instance. This is the form:— 

County of Gloucester, j To the C0D8table 0 f Newland. 
to wit. j 

Whereas it appears to me John Fortescue Brickdale, Esq., 
one of the justices of our lady the Queen, assigned to keep the 
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peace in the said county by the information on oath of Edward 
Harrison, of Newland, in the county aforesaid, yeoman, that 
the following goods, to wit, six silver spoons, a silver watch, a 
silver chain ana a silver watch key have within seven days last 
past, by some person or persons unknown, been feloniously 
taken, stolen and carried away out of the house of the said 
Edward Harrison, at Newland aforesaid, in the county afore¬ 
said ; and that the said Edward Harrison hath probable cause 
to suspect, and doth suspect, that the said goods, or part thereof, 
are concealed in the dwelling-house of John Smith, of Coleford, 
in the said county, labourer: 

These are therefore, in the name of our said lady the Queen, 
to authorize and require you, with necessary and proper assist¬ 
ants, to enter in the daytime into the said dwelling-house of the 
said John Smith, at Coleford aforesaid, in the county aforesaid, 
and there diligently to search for the said goods ; and if the 
same, or any part thereof, shall be found upon such search, that 

J ou bring the goods so found, and also the body of the said 
ohn Smith before me, or some other of the justices of our sa,id 
lady the Queen, assigned to keep the peace in the county afore¬ 
said, to be disposed of and dealt withal according to law. 

Given under my hand and seal at Newland, in the said 
county, the twenty-ninth day of September, in the twenty- 
fourth year of the reign of Victoria, by the grace of God 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, and in the year of our Lord 
I 860 . 


You sec that a search warrant is one (it is the last to 
which I draw your attention) of the modes of bringing 
before a justice of the peace a person charged with a crime; 
and this is my chief reason for making a search warrant 
the subject of this lecture. 

The use, in the sixty-third section of Peel’s Larceny Act, 
of the words, as in the case of stolen goods/’ leads me, 
as I shall explain at the beginning of my next lecture, 
directly from the subject of a search warrant to many pro¬ 
visions contained in that act, which I deem worthy of your 
especial attention. 
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1. Search Warrant. 

* 2. Larceny. Laws consolidated. 

3. Property. Moveable and im¬ 

moveable. 

4. Goods and Chattels. 

5. Jjand. 

0. Buildings. 


7. Fixtures, Sfc. 

8. Minerals . 

9. Trees, SfC. 

10. Phnts, Sfc. 

11. Fences , Sfc, 

12. Trespass. 

13. Larceny. Punishment. 


I iiave spoken of the sixty-third section of Peel’s Act of 
1827, consolidating the laws relating to larceny, as confirm¬ 
ing and extending the common law authority of justices of 
the peace to grant search warrants. By this I mean, that as 
thaf authority exists, irrespectively of the statute, in respect 
of stolen goods, that is, goods the subject of larceny pro¬ 
perly so called, the enactment is, as to them, only con¬ 
firmatory ; but the statute applies, in many of its parts, to 
things in respect of which specified offences, made punish¬ 
able by the statute, are committed, and not being according 
to the common law larcenies; and as to those things the 
statute creates an authoi ity to grant search warrants. 

To make this clear and, at the same time, to explain to 
you some curious parts of the common law, and some use¬ 
ful amendments of it, I shall now comment on the words 
of the statute “ as in the case of stolen goods.” In doing 
this I shall state the purport of many enactments contained 
in the statute of 1827, and which I shall designate Peel’s 
Larceny Act; and I shall not refer to any of several pre¬ 
vious (now repealed) statutes, having objects similar to 
those of some of the enactments I shall place before you. 

I shall treat the statute of 1827 as being, what it really is, 
the existing law for effecting those objects, and as being, 
to that extent, the existing substitute for the common law. 

In English law, the word goods, or its equivalent word 
chattels, means only things which, being the subjects of 
property, are moveable, as distinguished from things which. 
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being the subjects of property, are immoveable, such as 
lands and buildings. According to the common law it is 

O D I 

not larceny, theft, to deprive a man of any immoveable 
thing, or any part of any immoveable thing. Now, as the 
removal of a thing is, both in law and in common sense, 
essential to the idea of theft, there was certainly some 
reason in saying, that a field or a garden, or a castle or a 
cottage, could not be stolen. But the common law went 
further than this, and said, that everything annexed to, or 
growing on, an immoveable thing was a part of it, and, 
being part of it, was itself an immoveable thing and could 
not be stolen. 

The principle, that everything annexed to, or growing 
on, an immoveable was a part of it, is the ground-work 
of a very extensive branch, or rather of several extensive 
brunches, of law, involving many distinctions and diffi¬ 
culties, and called the law of fixtures, the study of which 
you will find essential. Our place is now to consider only 

that branch of the common law which treats of fixtures 

• 

generally as not being, and those parts of the statute law 
which deal with some of them as being, subjects of theft. 

According to the common law, then, a person who, 
though with the intention of stealing, dug and carried away 
coal or any other valuable mineral, or cut down and carried 
away a tree or part of a fence, or cut or gathered and took 
away any growing grass or corn, or removed any part of 
a building, for instance, lead, being part of the roof of a 
house, was not guilty of larceny. Any one of these things, 
previously severed from any land or building, was a chattel; 
and a person taking it, witli the intention of stealing it, was 
by the common law guilty of the felony called larceny; but 
the combined acts, and greater moral guilt, of severing and 
taking it was only a trespass, for which the remedy was an 
action at law. 

But if a person severed anything from any land or build¬ 
ing, not his own, thereby reducing to the state of a chattel 
the thing severed, and if, at a subsequent and distinct 
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time, he fetched it away, with the intention of stealing it, 
he was guijty of larceny. 

Thus, if a workman, repairing the roof of a house, ripped 
and secreted a part of the lead of the roof, and went at 
iffght and carried it off, he was £ thief; if, without any 
interval of time, he ripped it and took it away, he wgg only 
a trespasser. 

By the thirfy-seventh section of Peel’s Larceny Act a 
person who steals, or severs with intent to steal, any ore of 
any metal, or any lapis calaminaris, manganese, or mundick, 
or any wad, black cawke, or black lead, or any coal, or 
canncl coal, from any mine, bed, or vein is declared guilty 
of felony, and is made liable to be punished as in the case 
of simple larceny : that is, he may, in the present state of 
the*law, be imprisoned for not more than two years with or 
without hard labour and with or without solitary confine¬ 
ment for specified periods, and, if a male, he may be once, 
twice or thrice publicly or privately whipped. 

As to stone, chalk, marl, clay, gravel, sand, and other 
minerals not specified in the section, the effect of which is 
just stated, to sever and, at the same time, to steal any of 
them, however valuable, is still only a trespass, for which 
the remedy is an action at law. 

The thirty-eighth section of Peel’s Larceny Act, in many 
words of which I give the substance only, declares it to be 
a felony, and makes the offender liable to be punished as 
in the case of simple larceny, to steal or to cut, break, root 
up, or otherwise destroy, the whole or any part of any tree, 
sapling, or shrub, or any underwood, exceeding the value 
of one pound if growing in any park, pleasure ground, 
garden, orchard, or avenue, or any ground adjoining or 
belonging to any dwelling-house, or exceeding the value of 
five pounds if growing elsewhere. 

The thirty-ninth section makes it an offence, of which a 
person may be convicted before a justice of the peace, to 
steal, or to cut, break, root up, or otherwise destroy, the 
whole or any part of any tree, sapling, or shrub, or any 
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underwood, wheresoever growing, of the value of one shil¬ 
ling at the least. The punishment is the forfeiture of a sum 
not exceeding five pounds and the value of the thing stolen 
or injured ; but a person who, after being so convicted, is 
guilty of a similar offeq|p, is to be imprisoned with haitt 
labour for not more than twelve calendar months; and, if a 
male, the offender may be once or twice publicly or 
privately whipped. A person who, after being twice so 
convicted, is guilty of a similar offence is declared guilty of 
felony, and is made liable to be punished as in the case of 
simple larceny. 

The fortieth section contains in respect of a person who 
steals, or cuts, breaks, or throws down, with intent to 
steal, any part of any live or dead fence, or any wooden 
post, pale, or rail, set up or used as a fence, or any stile or 
gate, or any part thereof respectively, provisions like those 
contained in the thirty-ninth section with reference to a 
tree, sapling, or shrub, or any underwood ; except that the 
fortieth section does not make it necessary that the thing, 
in respect of which an offence is committed, is to be of any 
value, and except that it does not declare to be a felony 
any offence committed after two previous convictions. 

The forty-second section makes it an offence, of which 
a person may be convicted before a justice of the peace, 
to steal, or to destroy or damage, with intent to steal, any 
plant, root, fruit or vegetable production, growing in any 
garden, orchard, nursery ground, hothouse, greenhouse or 
conservatory. The punishment is, at the discretion of the 
justice, either imprisonment with hard labour for not more 
than six calendar months, or the forfeiture of a sum not 
exceeding twenty pounds, and the value of the thing stolen 
or injured. A person who, after being so convicted, is 
guilty of a similar offence, is declared guilty of felony, and 
is made liable to be punished as in the case of simple 
larceny. 

The forty-third section makes it an offence, of which a 
person may be convicted before a justice of the peace. 
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to steal, or to destroy or damage, with intent to steal, any 
cultivated,root or plant used for the food of man or beast, 
or for medicine, or for distilling, or for dyeing, or for or in 
the course of any manufacture, and growing on any land, 
Tiot being a garden, orchard nursery ground. The 
punishment is, as to the justic^hall seem meet* either 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for not more 
than one calendar month, or the forfeiture of a sum not 
exceeding twenty shillings and the value of the thing stolen 
or injured, and in default of payment, imprisonment for not 
more than one calendar month. A person who, after being 
so convicted, is guilty of a similar offence, is to be im¬ 
prisoned with hard labour for not more than six calendar 
months, and may, if a male, be once or twice publicly 
or'privately whipped. 

The forty-fourth section enactB to the effect, that if any 
person shall steal or rip, cut or break with intent to steal 
any glass or woodwork belonging to any building or any 
metal, or any utensil or fixture, fixed in or to any building, 
or any thing made of metal fixed in any land being private 
property, or for a fence to any dwelling-house, garden or 
area, or in any square, street or other place dedicated to 
public use or ornament, every such offender shall be guilty 
of felony, and shall be liable to be punished, as in the case 
of simple larceny. 
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1. Trespass, 3. Felony . 

2. Misdemeanor . 4. Benefit of Clergy. 

Studying the subjects of the preceding lecture, and of 
some succeeding lectures, it is well for you to bear in mind 
three propositions, which I have framed for your instruction, 
and which you may find of some use for other purposes in 
the course of your studies. 

The first of the three propositions is that a trespass may 
be thus defined : a wrong done by force, however slight or 
however great. 

The second proposition is that a trespass may be, and 
often is, so aggravated by circumstances that the law treats 
it as a misdemeanor : that is, an offence against the com¬ 
munity, for which the offender may be prosecuted by 
indictment. 

The third proposition is that a misdemeanor may be, and 
often is, so aggravated by circumstances that the law treats 
it as a felony: that is a crime, a conviction for which causes 
a forfeiture of the property of the criminal. 

Every felony, if it is an act of force, is both a mis¬ 
demeanor and a trespass. Of this a theft, or a murder, is 
an instance. Every misdemeanor, if it is an act of force, 
is a trespass. Of this an assault is an instance. Every 
unlawful forcible act is a trespass. Of this an unlawful 
intrusion into a man's house, or on his land is an instance. 

Neither of my propositions has any reference to any 
wrong not done by force; for instance, slander, which, 
though a wrong for which an action is maintainable, is not 
a trespass, or a libel which is a misdemeanor, or a forgery, 
which is a felony. Plain as this point is on the face of the 
propositions, I think right to mention it expressly, lest any¬ 
thing I have said should lead you to suppose that every 
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wrong For which an action may be maintained is a trespass; 
or.that evqfy felony or misdemeanor is a trespass. At the 
same time, as my third proposition imports, it is correct to 
6ay that every felony is a misdemeanor: an aggravated 
misdemeanor. 

It is usual to speak of a trespass, short of a misdemeanor, - 
as a mere trespass. For a mere trespass the remedy is an 
action at law by the person injured against the trespasser. 

For a misdemeanor thA common law punishment is a fine 
or imprisonment, or both. By many'statutes other punish¬ 
ments, transportation, or its modern substitute, penal 
servitude, for instance, are enacted for certain specified 
misdemeanors. Generally speaking, an action may be 
maintained by a person injured by means of a misde¬ 
meanor, against the wrongdoer, even while an indictment 
for it is pending. 

If according to the common law any act is a felony, or 
if by any statute any act is declared to be a felony, the 
punishment ia death, unless, as is now most commonly the 
case, some other punishment is enacted by statute. 

The severity of the old common law, purporting to inflict 
on all felons the punishment of death, was mitigated by 
what was called benefit of clergy, with the nature of which 
history and miscellaneous reading have made most young 
persons acquainted. It has long been the practice to effect 
the same object by enacting specific punishments, short of 
death, for specified felonies. 

For a felony the person injured by it cannot maintain an 
action, until, either by conviction or acquittal, the prose¬ 
cution of the criminal, or alleged criminal, is determined. 

Of the differences between a misdemeanor and a felony I 
have spoken before. It is uicident to my mode of teaching, 
sometimes to place the same thing before you in different 
lights or for different purposes. 


ii. 


N 
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1 . Larceny . 

2. Realty. 

8. Trees . 

4 . Growing Com , 

6. Fixtures . 

0. Minerals. 

7. 


8. ifor containing Writings* 

9. ytffem. 

10. WarAAip. 

11. Knight-Service. 

12. Socage. 

18. Copyhold Wardship . 


Treating of the part of the common law spoken of in my 
seventieth lecture, Blackstone(a) says: 44 Of things that 
44 adhere to the freehold, as com, grass, trees, and the like, 
44 or lead upon a house, no larceny could be committed by 
44 the rules of the common law; but the severance of them 
44 was, and in many things is still, merely a trespass: 
44 which depended on a subtilty in the legal notions of our 
44 ancestors. These things were part of the real estate; 
44 and, therefore, while they continued so, could not by any 
44 possibility be the subject of theft, being absolutely fixed 
44 and immoveable.” The commentator states the purport 
of some acts of parliament, in force in his time, and since 
repealed, for the punishment of persons stealing fixtures 
from buildings, trees and some other productions of land, 
and one metallic ore, namely, black lead. For those acts 
of parliament, parts of Peel’s Larceny Act form the present 
substitute, treating, as shown in the seventieth lecture, some 
of these trespasses as offences in respect of which a justice 
of the peace may adjudicate punishment, others as misde¬ 
meanors, others as felonies. 

You cannot but think it a still greater subtilty, if not 
an absurdity, in the legal notions of our ancestors, that 
deeds and other writings relating to the title to any land 
were regarded as part of the land, and, being part of a 
thing that is immoveable, could not be the subject of 

(a) 4 Blackstone's Commentaries, 232. 
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larceny. To steal them was a mere trespass, for which 
the remedy was an action at law. 

In what Blackstone calls the technical language of the 
law, deeds and writiugs relating to land are said to savour 
bf the realty. With the land they descend from an owner 
of it to his heir, and they pass with the land from one 
owner to another by will, or by conveyance, or otherwise. 
That in this respect they are real, not personal, property is 
intelligible; but there seems no sense in attributing to 
moveable things, deeds and writings, a quality which a 
fixture or a growing tree has by reason of its being an 
immoveable thing. 

It was also a part of the common law that a box or 
chest, in which were kept charters or writings relating to 
land, was a part of the realty, and though it happened to be 
itself of great separate value, to steal it was not larceny: 
it was a mere trespass, the remedy for which was an action 
at law. Coke, speaking of the box or chest, says (a): 
“ It shall be*of the same nature the charters be of; et orane 
“ majus dignum tiahit ad se minus.” To this doctrine I 
shall have occasion to recur, when I proceed to state to 
you, soon, the purport of the enactments in Peel’s Larceny 
Act, pioviding for the punishment of persons who steal 
writings i elating to realty. 

As one of the curiosities of the common law I transcribe 
from the page of Coke’s Third Institute, from which I 
have just quoted a few words, this little paragraph: 

“ No larceny can be committed by taking and carrying 
“ away of a ward or of a villein, because they are in the 
“ realty.” 

You perceive, at once, that% villein was a part of his 
owner’s real property; hut you may not, without some 
explanation, understand how a man’s ward can be said to 
be a part of his property. 

Until an act of parliament, passed soon after the Resto- 

(a) Coke’s Third Institute, page 100. 

n 2 
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ration (a), abolished the tenure by knight-service (chivalry 
or military service), by which until then many considerable 
estates were holden, if, upon the death of a tenan£ by 
knight-service, his heir, being a male, was under the age 
of twenty-one years, or being a female was under the age 
of fourteen years, the lord, as he was called, being the 
person whom the lands were holden, had the wardship 
of the heir, until, if a male, he attained the age of twenty- 
one years, or until, if a feruule, she attained the age of 
sixteen years. 

By virtue of this wardship the lord, who was then 
termed the guardian in chivalry, was entitled to the cus¬ 
tody of the person of the heir, and maintained and educated 
him, and, moreover, had the custody of his lands, without 
accounting to him or to any one else for the profits, out of 
which he could provide the military service to which he 
would have been entitled from the heir, if of mature age. 
Of this wardship in chivalry, and of the oppressions and 
abuses which were its frequent consequences, ycu have read 
in history, and in poetry and romance consistent with his¬ 
tory and with law. 

The wardship was a part of the lord’s real property, an 
incident to his own lordship or seignory. To one accus¬ 
tomed to the way in which the old lawyers could some¬ 
times push a principle to strange consequences, it is hardly 
surprising to find a ward spoken of as a part of the lord's 
realty. 

Again, by the common law, if upon the death of an 
owner of lands holden in socage, namely, freehold lands not 
being holden by knight-service, his heir was under the age 
of fourteen years, his guartlian was his nearest of kin to 
whom the lands could not conge by descent. This last 
qualification prevented the guardian being a person who 
had an interest in the death of the heir. This guardian in 
socage had the custody of the person and lands of the ward 


(a) 12 Charles II., chapter 24. 
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until he attained the age of fourteen years, and was then 
bound tq account to him.for the profits of the land. The 
lawjegarded. for several purposes, the right of a guardian 
in socage to the custody of the pereon and land of the 
■heir as an estate in the land. It was a part of his real 
property; and it is not to be doubted that Coke’s doc¬ 
trine, that a ward could not be the subject of larceny 
applied to a ward in socage. 

Nearly all the lands in this country/toot in the possession 
of the clergy, are now, as regards all freehold estates in 
them, holden in socage, and there are sometimes instances 
of children being wards in socage. I shall soon have 
occasion to speak more in detail of the nature of socage 
tenure. 

"if theTieir of a copyholder is under age, the lord of the 
manor is his guardian; but, unlike a guardian in chivalry, 
he is bound to account to the heir, when of age, for the 
profits of the land. It is usual for the lord of the manor 
to grant a wardship of this sort to some friend of the heir. 
It is plain that such a wardship, as an incident to a manor, 
is of the nature of real property. 
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1. Writings stolen . 

2. Writings relating to Realty, 

3. Box containing Writings . 

4 . Wills , $c, stolen ^ or de¬ 

stroyed. 

5. Records , fcc. stolen or de¬ 

stroyed. 

8. Parchment. 

7. Misdemeanor made a Fe¬ 

lony. 

8. Felony declared a Misde¬ 

meanor. 

0. Felony. Action. 


10. Misdemeanor. Action. 

11. Chose in Action. 

12. Written Securities stolen. 

13. Shares. 

14. Savings Bank. 

16. Warrant for Delivery of 

Goods. 

10. Letters. 

17. Manuscript Books. 

18. Ward stolen. 

10. Girl stolen. 

20. Child stolen. 


T he twenty-third section of Peel’s Larceny Act (a) makes 
it a misdemeanor to steal any paper or parchment being 
evidence of the title to any real estate. 

The section does not provide for the case of stealing a 
chest or box in which writings concerning the realty are 
kept, and it may perhaps be argued, that, on Coke’s prin¬ 
ciple : omne majua dignum trahit ad se minus, to steal the 
chest or box has become a misdemeanor. On the other 
hand it may be argued that, as a penal statute is to be 
construed strictly, the statute not providing for the case of 
stealing the chest or box, to steal it may still be a mere 
trespass, for which the remedy is an action at law. 

The twenty-second section of Peel’s Larceny Act makes 
it a misdemeanor to steal, or, for any fraudulent purpose, to 
destroy or conceal, any will, codicil or other testamentary 
instrument, whether relating to real estate, or to personal 
estate, or to both. 

The effect, shortly stated, of the twenty-first section of 
Peel’s Larceny Act is to declare it to be a misdemeanor to 

(a) 7 Sc 8 George IV., c. Ifc. 
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steal, or, for any fraudulent purpose, to take from its place 
of deposit, or from any person having its lawful custody, 
or unlawfully and maliciously to obliterate, injure or destroy, 
any record or document of or belonging to any court of 
secord or any court of equity, or relating to any cause or 
matter begun, depending or terminated in any such court. 

If a record of a court concerned land, the same com¬ 
mon law rule applied to it as to any other writing being an 
evidence of title to real estate: it could not be the subject 
of larceny. This was the Jaw^though a record, being the 
property of tbe court, would not be the property of the 
owner of the land, and therefore could hardly be regarded 
as if it were a part of the land. • 

If a record did not concent real estate, to steal it, or 
lather to steal the parchment on which it was written, being 
a’ thing of some value of itself, was by the common law 
a larceny. 

As to a record concerning land the meaning of the statute 
is clear : to steal it is now a misdemeanor. 

As to a record not concerning land, a question may be 
raised whether the enactment declaring the stealing it to be 
a misdemeanor deprives that offence of its character of a 
felony. The enactment, unless this is a consequence of it, 
seems not to effect its apparent object, so far as respects a 
record not relating to land, inasmuch as it isxontrary to law 
to treat any felony as a mere misdemeanor. If a statute 
declares that to be a felony which was before a misde¬ 
meanor, the misdemeanor is said to merge in the felony j 
the criminal ought to be prosecuted for the greater offence, 
and may not be prosecuted for the less. It seems to be 
equally reasonable*that, when the legislature declares that 
to be a misdemeanor which was before a felony, it should 
be taken to mean that the offence is to be in future only a 
misdemeanor; and that the criminal ought to be punished 
for the less offence, and is not to be prosecuted for the 
greater. 

The punishmeaflfor any misdemeanor specified in either 
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of the three enactments, of which I have just stated the 
purport, is penal servitude for not more than seven, and not 
less than three, years, or fin'e or imprisonment, or both fine 
and imprisonment The imprisonment may be with or 
without hard labour, and with or without periods of solitaqr 
confinement 

According to the purport of a part of the twenty-fourth 
section, nothing in the act contained, relating to any of the 
misdemeanors mentioned in the preceding part of the 
lecture, is to prevent, lessen or impeach any remedy at 
law or in equity which any person aggrieved by any such 
offence might otherwise have had. If the statute had 
declared the specifiefl offences to be felonies, this provision 
would have had an important meaning; applied to any 
offence, declared to be a misdemeanor, it seems to be without 
effect* It says only that which the law says without rt. 
With reference to this point I refer you to former lectures, 
m which I have spoken of the private remedy for a person 
wronged by a misdemeanor or by a felony. 

I think I have not hitherto used the technical phrase 
u chose in action/’ meaning a thing to which a person is 
entitled, without having the possession of it. T^us, a debt, 
money due to one, is, of all choses in action, the most 
common. A chattel which a person withholds from the 
owner is a chose in action. 

Blackstone (a) says: “ bonds, bills, and notes, which 
" concern mere choses in action, were also, at the common 
“ law, held not to be such goods whereof larceny might be 
“ committed, being of no intrinsic value, and uot importing 
“ any property in possession of the person from whom 
“ they were taken.” By the words “ fio intrinsic value” 
the commentator means that the paper, on which a bond, 
or a bill of exchange, or a note of hand is written, is not 
of any appreciable value. Thus may be distinguished the 
case of stealing either of those instruments from that of 
stealing a record; the parchment on which a record is 

(a) 4 Blackitone’* Coramentar^ 234. 
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written being, as waste parchment, a thing of some value. 
It is well known that many valuable parchment manuscripts 
have been stolen and used up jp book-binding and for 
other purposes. 

• In the passage quoted from Blackstone's Commentaries, 
bonds, bills, and notes only are named; but they must be 
regarded as examples of written securities, being the titles, 
or evidences of the title, to choses in action infinite in 
number and in variety of species. 

The fifth section of Peers Larceny Act enacts to an 
effect which may be thus shortly stated : Any person who 
shall steal any security being the title, or evidence of the 
title, to any share or interest in any public stock or fund, 
or in any fund of any body corporate, company, or society, 
or® to any deposit in any savings-bank, or shall steal any 
security for money, or any warrant or order for the delivery 
or transfer of any goods or valuable thing, shall be guilty 
of a felony, for which he may be punished in the same 
manner as if he had stolen any chattel of the same value 
as the share, interest, or deposit, the money due, or the 
goods or valuable thing. 

There are acts of parliament providing for the severe 
punishment of persons who steal letters sent by the post. 
Making only this slight reference to those statutes I think,, 
I have said quite enough of those parts of modem legis¬ 
lation, by which is altered that part of the common law 
which treated as a mere trespass the stealing of writings, 
not having some intrinsic value, such as a parchment 
manuscript might have by reason of its material, or a 
manuscript book might have by reason of its contents. 

I now recur to the doctrine that a ward, being a part of 
his guardian’s real property, cpuld not, according to the 
common law, be the stibject of larceny. To some extent 
this is now modified by one of Peel’s Acts passed in 1828, 
“ for consolidating and amending the statutes in England 
u relative to offences against the personV(a). 

The twentieth Section enacts to the effect, that any 

fb) 9 George IV., clinptcr 31. 
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person who shall unlawfully take or cause to be taken any 
unmarried girl, being under the age of sixteen years, out of 
the possession and against the will of her father or mother, 
or of any other person having the lawful care or charge of 
her, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be liable 
to be punished by fine or imprisonment or both. 

The twenty-first section enacts to the effect, that if any 
person shall maliciously, either by force or fraud, lead or 
take away, or decoy or entice away or detain, any child 
under the age of ten years, with intent to deprive the 
parent or parents, or any other person having the lawful 
caie or charge of such child, of the possession of such 
child, or with intent to steal any article upon or about the 
person of such child, or shall with any such intent as afore¬ 
said receive or harbour any such child, knowing the same 
to have been, by force or fraud, led, taken, enticed, de¬ 
coyed or detained, every such offender, and every person 
counselling, aiding or abetting such offender, shall be guilty 
of felony. The punishment for any offence specified in this 
enactment is penal servitude for not more than seven years 
and not less than three years, or imprisonment with or 
without hard labor, for not more than two years, and, if a 
male, to be once, twice or thrice publicly or privately 
whipped. 
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*1. Animal* stolen . 

2. Domestic Animals serving 

for Food* 

3. Oxen, j’C. 

4. Sheep. 

6. Swine. 

0. Domestic Poultry. 

7. >TiW confined and 

serving for Food. 

8. Deer . 

9. Hares. 

1(^ Babbits. 

11 . 

12. Pheasants. 

13. Partridges. 


14. Staaii*. 

16. Pigeons. 

16. Donffstic Animals not serv¬ 

ing for Food . 

17. Horses. 

18. Asses. 

TO. Mules. 

20. Dogs. 

21. Cats. 

22. Ferrets. 

23. Animals kept for Amuse¬ 

ment. 

24. Singing Birds, #c. 

26. Parrots , Monkeys, Sfc. 


According to the common law it was larceny to steal 
some animafs; it was not larceny to steal others. In order 
to inform you of the interesting details of this part of our 
unwritten law, I now extract from Blackstooe’s Com¬ 
mentaries (a) five passages, arranging them in an order 
different from that in which they occur in the work itself. 
The summary thus expressed of the law relative to the 
stealing of animals is imperfect; but I think it clearer than 
any given by any other writer. The study of it will enable 
you to understand the effect of several sections of Peel’s 
Larceny Act (&), providing for the punishment of persons 
by whom are stolen some of the animals, the stealing of 
which is, according to the common law, not larceny. 

1. "Of all valuable domestic animals, as horses, and of 
“ all animals domitee natures, which serve for 
“ food, as swine, sheep, poultry and the like, 
u larceny may be committed. 


(a) 4 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 234, 236. 
(h) 7 Sc 6 George IV., chapter 20. 
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2. “ Larceny cannot be <S>mmitted of animala in which 

“ there is no property, either absolute or qualified, 
“ as of beasts that are feree naturae, and unre- 
“ claimed, such as deer, hares and conies, in a 
“ forest, chase or warren ; fish, in an open riwsr 
“ or pond; or wild fowls at their natural liberty. 

3. “ But if they are reclaimed or confined, and may 

“ serve for food, it is otherwise, even at common 
“ law : for of deer so enclosed in a park that they 
“ may be taken at pleasure, fish in a tank, and 
“ pheasants or partridges in a mew, larceny may 
" be committed. 

4. “ It is also said that if swans be lawfully marked, it 

“ is felony to steal them, though at large in 
“ a -public river; and that it is likewise felony to 
“ steal them, though unmarked, if in any private 
“ river or pond ; otherwise it is only a trespass. 

6. “ As to those animals which d^not serve for food, 
“ and which therefore the law holds to have no 
“ intrinsic value, as dogs of all sorts, and other 
“ creatures kept for whim and pleasure, though a 
“ man may have a bare property therein, and 
“ maintain a civil action for the loss of them, yet 
“ they are not of such estimation, as that the 
“ crime of stealing them amounts to larceny.” 

On these five passages I shall now comment, taking from 
their text a few words at a time, according to the method 
of some ancient law writers. 

All valuable domestic animals.—It is not correct to say 
that of all valuable domestic animals larceny may, accord¬ 
ing to the common law, be committed; for a dog, though 
a valuable domestic animal, is Bot a subject of larceny. 
The fifth passage implies that dogs are only kept for whim 
and pleasure. There are many dogs, sheep-dogs, watch¬ 
dogs, and terriers, kept for the destruction of vermin, for 
instance, which are of real utility. It is difficult to deny 
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the utility of many sporting dogs, though many of them 
are kept only for pleasure. 

As a matter of taste, you would have been better pleased 
if there had been an ancient usage and custom, a part of 
the common law of the land, treating with, at least, as 
great respect man’s faithful companion and friend, the dog, 
as man’s laborious slave, the horse. 

I think the only valuable domestic animals, not serving 
for food, which could by the common law be subjects of 
larceny are the horse, the ass and the mule; and that to 
give accurate expression to the rule stated in the first of my 
extracts from Blackstone those three animals should be sub¬ 
stituted for “ all valuable domestic animals.” 

Prescribing a specific severe punishment for stealing a 
horse, a section in Peel’s Larceny Act leaves the stealing of 
an ass, or of a mule, to be dealt with as a simple larceny, 
for which another section prescribes a less punishment. 

Doinitte nature.-^ly animals domitae nature are meant 
certain well-known species, or to speak with scientific pre¬ 
cision, certain well-known varieties of certain species of 
animals whose natures have been changed by an indefinitely 
long association with mankind. They are said to be do¬ 
mitae nature as distinguished from animals fere nature. I 
think it better to speak of them as domestic animals. 

Serve for food.—Of domestic animals, besides the horse, 
the ass, and the mule, those only which serve for food could, 
by the common law, be subjects of larceny. From the 
instances given of them by Blackstone is omitted the chief 
of them, the ox. 

That they serve for food is the circumstance that gives 
to wild animals, confined, the value that makes them, by 
the common law, subjects # of larceny. 

Deer in a forest or chase.—The twenty-sixth section of 
Peel’s Larceny Act enacts to the effect that, if any person 
shall, unlawfully and wilfully, course, hunt, snare or carry 
away, or kill or wound, or attempt to kill or wound, any 
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deer kept or being in the unenclosed part of any forest, 
chase or purlieu, he shall, on conviction before a justice 
of the peace, forfeit a sum of money not exceeding fifty 

The same section enacts to the effect that, if any person, 
convicted of any of the offences just described, shall offend 
a second time by committing any of those offences, his 
second offence shall be a felony, and he shall be liable to be 
punished as in a case of simple larceny. 

Deer in a park.—The same section also enacts to the 
effect that, if any person shall, in respect of any deer kept 
or being in the enclosed part of any forest, chase or purlieu, 
or in any enclosed land where deer shall be usually kept, 
commit any of the offences which I have just specified, he 
Bhall be guilty of felony, and shall be liable to be punished 
as in a case of simple larceny. This enactment may be 
regarded as confirming and extending the common law rule, 
treating as a felony the stealing of deWin a park. 

For a definition of a forest, of a chase, and.of a purlieu, 
I content myself with referring you to Manwood’s Forest 
Law, especially the twentieth chapter. The subject is inte¬ 
resting to those who take pleasure in illustrating history 
and law, each by the other. 

Hares and conies.—To steal a rabbit or a hare kept in 
a hutch, or otherwise confined, would be larceny by the 
common law. 

Hares and conies in a warren.—The thirtieth section of 
Peel’s Larceny Act makes it a misdemeanor, unlawfully and 
wilfully, in the night, to take or kill a hare or coney in 
any warren or ground lawfully used for the breeding or 
keeping of hares or conies. The section not providing any 
specific punishment for this offence, a person guilty of it is 
subject to the common law punishment for a misdemeanor, 
fine or imprisonment, or both* 

The same section enacts to the effect that, if any person 
shall, unlawfully and wilfully, in the day, in any such warren 
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or ground as aforesaid, take or kill any hare or coney, or 
set or use any snare or engine for the taking of hares or 
conies, he shall, upon conviction before a justice of the 
peace, forfeit a sum of money not exceeding dive pounds. 

« Pheasants and partridges in a mew.—Pigeons are more 
commonly kept in a confined or reclaimed state than phea* 
sants or partridges. To steal from a pigeon-house or box 
pigeons either kept in close confinement, or, as is more 
usual, accustomed to fly away from the pigeon-house or box 
and return to it as their home, is, by the common law, a 
larceny. 

# The thirty-third section of Peel’s Larceny Act enacts to 
the effect that, if any person shall unlawfully and wilfully kill, 
wound or take any "house-dove or pigeon under such circum- 
Btdhces as shall not amount to larceny at comrno#law, he 
shall, upon conviction before a justice of the peace, forfeit, 
besides the value of the bird, a sum of money not exceeding 
five pounds. This flause might apply to the case of a per¬ 
son stealing.a pigeon when away from home. 

Fish in an open river or pond.—The thirty-fourth section 
of Peel’s Larceny Act enacts to the effect that, if any per¬ 
son shall unlawfully and wilfully take or destroy any fish 
in any water running through or being in any land adjoining 
or belonging to the dwelling-house of any person being the 
owner of the water or having a right of fishery therein, the 
offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The same section enacts to the effect that, if any person 
shall unlawfully and wilfully take or destroy, or attempt to 
take or destroy, any fish in any water, not being such as 
aforesaid, but which shall be private property, or in which 
there shall be any private right of fishery, the offender shall, 
on conviction before a justice of the peace, forfeit, besides 
the value of any fish taken or destroyed, a sum of money 
not exceeding five pounds. 

In a subsequent part of the same section is a proviso, that 
nothing before contained in the section shall extend to any 
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person angling in the day-time; but that if any person shall, 
by angling in the day-time, unlawfully and wilfully take or 
destroy, or attempt to take or destroy, any fish in any such 
water as firstly in the section mentioned, he shall, on con¬ 
viction before a justice of the peace, forfeit a sum of monep 
not exceeding five pounds, and if in any such water as lastly 
in the section mentioned, he shall, on a like conviction, for¬ 
feit a sum of money not exceeding two pounds. 

The thirty-fifth section enacts to the effect that, if any 
person shall be found fishing against the provisions of the 
act, it shall be lawful for the owner of the ground, water or 
fishery, his servants, or any person authorized by him, t£ 
demand from the offender any fishing implements then in 
his possession, and, in case the offender shall not imme¬ 
diately deliver them up, to seize them for the use of sulrh 
owner. In the same section is a proviso exempting from 
the payment of any damages or penalty any angler by 
whom any implements shall be delivered up, or from whom 
they shall be taken, according to the enactment contained 
in the section. 

Animals which do not serve for food.—It is not correct 
to say of all animals that do not serve for food, that they 
cannot, by the common law, be subjects of larceny, inas¬ 
much as it is a common law larceny to steal a horse, an ass, 
or a mule. 

Dogs of all sorts and other creatures kept for whim and 
pleasure.—The thirty-first section of Peel's Larceny Act 
enacts to the effect that, if any person shall steal any dog, 
or' any beast or bird ordinarily kept in a state of confine¬ 
ment, not being the subject of larceny at common law, the 
offender shall, on conviction before a justice of the |)eace, 
forfeit, besides the value of the dog, bird or beast, a sum 
of money not exceeding twenty pounds. If a person so 
convicted is afterwards guilty of a similar offence, his 
punishment,'on conviction before one justice, is to be impri¬ 
sonment, with or without hard labour, for not more than 
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twelve calendar months; if the eoovktion is, before two 
justices, they may further order the offender, if a rpale, to 
be once or *twice publicly or privately whipped. 

. Dogs of all sorts and other creatures kept for whim and 
pleasure.—Dogs, crfts and ferrets are specially mentioned 
in the law books as not being the subjects of larceny, and 
in respect of ferrets there is a decision to that effect That 
dogs, cats and ferrets are all useful animals serves to take 
them out of the terms of Blackstone’s description of animals, 
in respect of which, though reclaimed, larceny cannot be 
committed ; they cannot be said to be kept only for whim 
and pleasure. Other writers speak of them as being of too 
base a nature to be the subjects of larceny. What may be 
meant by the phrase, base nature, 60 applied, is not ex¬ 
plained. But for the horse, the ass and the mule, being 
subjects of larceny, it might be taken to mean not serving 
for food. 

Of other animals often kept for whim and pleasure a long 
list might be made, including obviously singing-birds, par¬ 
rots, chained monkeys and tame foxes. 

As a close to this lecture you may like to have a sum¬ 
mary, prepared by me, of the animals, the stealing of which 
is, by the common law, the felony called larceny. In 
framing it I have taken pains to avoid, what appear to 
me to be the faults of former writers. 

"This is my summary:— 

1. All domestic animals serving for food : such as oxen, 
sheep, goats, swine and domestic poultry. 

2. Some domestic animals not serving for food : namely, 
horses, asses, mules. 

3. Confined wild animals serving for food: such as deer, 
hares, rabbits, pheasants, partridges, fish. 

4.. Pigeons in a house or box in which they are kept, or 
from and to which, as their home, they are in the habit of 
flying. 

ii. 


o 
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6. Marked swans, though at large; unmarked swans, 
kept on a pond or private stream. 

For the common law felony of stealing any animal com¬ 
prised in this summary. Peel's Larceny Act (a) prescribes 
the punishment. . * ^ 

If any animal, not comprised in this summary, is stolen, 
the wrong is a mere trespass, the remedy for which is an 
action at law, unless Peel’s Larceny Act prescribes a punish¬ 
ment for it. 

(a) 7 6c S Qeorge IV., chapter 20. 
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*1. Arrest of Criminals. 

2. Search Warrant. 

3. Fraud. 

4. False Pretence. 


6. False Promise. 

6. Misdemeanor merged in 
Felony. 


I recall your attention to the sixty-third section of Peel’s 
Larceny Act (a), giving powers to arrest on the spot persons 
guilty of any offence for which punishment is prescribed by 
that statute, and giving a justice of the peace power to 
grant a warrant to search for any property in respect of 
wl)jph any such offence may have been committed. You 
have seen that these powers apply to thefts of minerals, 
trees, fixtures, writings and animals, and other things which 
are not, as well as those things which are, according to the 
common law, subjects of larceny. 

The fifty-third section of the same statute prescribes a 
punishment for a very common offence, which, though not 
larceny, implies guilt of the same character as that of lar¬ 
ceny, the offence of obtaining property by a false pre¬ 
tence. The powers given by the sixty-third section apply 
to persons guilty of this offence and to property obtained 
by it. 

This fifty-third section recites that a failure of justice 
frequently arises from the subtle distinction between lar¬ 
ceny and fraud, and, to remedy this, enacts to the effect 
that any person who by any false pretence obtains any 
chattel, money of valuable security, with intent to cheat or 
defraud any person of the same, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 
The section also provide? to the effect that a person in¬ 
dicted for this misdemeanor shall not be acquitted by rea¬ 
son of his having obtained property in such a manner as to 


(a) 7 & 8 George IV., chapter 29. 

O 2 
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be guilty of larceny, and that a person tried for the mis¬ 
demeanor shall not afterwards be prosecuted, oq the same 
facts, for larceny. The punishment for this misdemeanor 
is penal servitude for not more than seven years and not 
less than three years, or fine or imprisonment, or both. 
The imprisonment may be with or without hard*labour. 

The section before us recites that a failure of justice fre¬ 
quently arises from the subtle distinction between larceny 
and fraud. To you this may require explanation. 

When a falsehood is a trick, or a part of a trick, by 
means of which a person gets possession of a chattel, with 
the intention of depriving the owner of it, the crime is 
either larceny or fraud ; but whether it is the one or^he 
other depends upon the question whether the circumstances 
show that the owner was induced by the false pretence to 
part with the right of property in the chattel or only to part 
with the possession of it. If he meant to part with the 
possession only, the offence is larceny; if he meant to part 
with his right of property, the offence is that of obtaining 
property by a false pretence. 

From a multitude of cases having reference to this dis¬ 
tinction I select a few decisions, the purport of which is 
capable of being stated in a few words. 

Upon the trial of a person charged with stealing two silver 
cream ewers it appeared that, after he had left the service 
of a customer of a silversmith, he went to the silversmith’s 
shop and falsely told him that his master, meaning the 
customer whose service he had left, wanted a silver cream 
ewer, and desired the silversmith to give one to him and to 
put it down to his master’s account. Th» silversmith gave 
the prisoner two silver cream ewers, that his customer 
might choose one. It was decided that the silversmith 
sending two ewers, in order that one might be chosen, 
parted with the possession only, and that the offence was 
larceny; but if he had sent but one cream ewer he would 
have parted with his right of property and the offence 
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would not have been larceny (a), and would have been the 
offence.of obtaining property by a false pretence. 

In another case Mr. Justice Patteson treated as a part¬ 
ing with possession only, and not as a parting with the 
right of property, the sending of five shawls in order that 
a choice might be made of one (A). 

A person went to an inn, on a fair day, and told the 
ostler to bring out his horse, and upon the ostler saying he 
did not know which it was,'went into the stable, and, 
pointing out a mare, falsely said it was his. By this false 
pretence he obtained what was deemed possession of the 
mare, and it was decided that he was guilty of larceny (c). 
% owner of the mare did not part with hia right of pro¬ 
perty. 

person who, by falsely pretending to a carrier’s servant 
that he was the person to whom goods were directed, 
obtained possession of them, was decided to be guilty of 
larceny (e/). The right of propeity was not parted with. 

Bear in mind that the statute does not abolish this dis¬ 
tinction. It only prevents a person, indicted for a fraud as 
a misdemeanor, being acquitted, or prosecuted a second 
time, by reason of his guilt being that of larceny; as, but for 
the statute, he might be on the general principle of which 
I have spoken before, that a misdemeanor, being also a 
felony, merges in the felony. 

In a case of a false pretence being a trick, or part of a 
trick, amounting to larceny, the offender may still be indicted, 
in the first instance, for the felony, and so receive, in a case 
of horse stealing for instance, a severer punishment than 
that prescribed for the misdemeanor. 

As to other misdemeanors than that of obtaining property 

(а) The King v. Davenport, reported by Archbold in hi* edition of 
Peel’s Acts; 2 Russell on Crimes, Greaves' Edition, 28. 

(б) The King v. Savage, 6 Carrington k Payne, 143; 2 Russell 
on Crimes, Greaves' Edition, 28. 

(c) The King v. Pitman, 2 Carrington k Payne, 428. 

(d) The King v. Longstreeth, 1 Moody’s Crown Cases, 187. 
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by a false pretence, the practical effect of the principle, that 
a misdemeanor merges in a felony is modified by a statute 
made in 1851 ( a ), containing an enactment to the effect that a 
person tried for a misdemeanor shall not be entitled to be 
acquitted by reason of his guilt appearing to be a felony, 
and that a person tried for a misdemeanor shall not after¬ 
wards be prosecuted, on the same facts, for a felony, unless 
the court shall think fit to discharge the jury from giving a 
verdict, and direct the person to be indicted for the felony. 

Innumerable decisions have been given as to what false¬ 
hoods are, and what falsehoods are not, false pretences 
within the meaning of the fifty-third section of Peel's 
Larceny Act and within the meaning of an enactiqpit 
made in the reign of King George the Second having the 
same object. With reference to this part of our subject I 
shall content myself by adverting to only two points. 

’ 1. To be a false pretence within the meaning of Peel’s 
Larceny Act a statement must be a false pretence of some 
existing fact, and not a mere false promise in respect of the 
future. 

2. To a false pretence within the meaning of the statute, 
words, whether written or spoken, are not essential. A 
man’s conduct, without words, may amount to a false 
pretence. 

For illustrations of these two points I think it quite 
enough to refer you to those parts of Russell on Crimes, 
edited by Greaves, which apply to them. For what you 
may there read I cannot, even for you, attempt to write a 
substitute. 


(a) 14 & 15 Victoria, chapter 100, section 12. 
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1. Justice of the Peace. Duty 

• out of Quarter Sessions. 

2. Summary + Jurisdiction ex¬ 

ercised in Public. 

3. Preliminary Investigations 

may be private. 

4. Depositions. 

6. Prisoner's Statement. 

0. Demand. 


7. Commitment . 

8. flat/. 

9. lie cognizance. 

10. Imprisonment. 

11. Process. 

12. Warrant. 

13. Cause to be stated. 
J4. Habeas Corpus . 


I now remind you of the lectures in which I spoke of the 
varfbus ways in .which persons, accused of crimes, are 
brought before justices of the peace. I had then in view 
the point at which 1 am now arrived. 

I do not purpose to say anything more of the duty of 
justices of tKe peace in respect of their summary jurisdiction 
under the Criminal Justice Act, or under any other statute. 
I shall now {peak only of those cases in which they have 
not a summary jurisdiction, or in which, having it com¬ 
bined with a power to exercise it or not as they may think 
fit, they do not exercise it. 

With regard to a person brought before a justice of the 
peace and charged with a crime, in respect of which the 
justice has not, or, having a choice, does not think proper 
to exercise, a summary jurisdiction, the duties of the justice 
are defined by a statute made in 1848(a) to facilitate 
the performance of the duties of justices of the peace out 
of sessions with respect to persons charged with indictable 
offences. 

The provisions of this statute are so remaAably precise 
and clear, that I cannot think I should be rendering you 
any service by attempting to state the effect of any parts 
of it, as I am in the habit of doing with respect to 
acts of parliament, to which I direct your.attention,— 
sooner or later every law student and every magistrate 

(a) 11 k 12 Victoria, chapter 42. 
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becomes well acquainted with the details of this useful 
part of the statute law by consulting from time to time the 
statute itself. 

The manner in which a justice of the peace investigates 
a charge, in respect of which he does not exercise a sum¬ 
mary jurisdiction, is so minutely prescribed by some sec¬ 
tions of the statute, and his duties, with reference to other 
points are so carefully described in other sections, that the 
statute itself has the character of a book of practice, a 
manual, for which it would be difficult to frame a substitute. 

One section of the statute carefully confirms the rule of 
law, that the room in which the investigation is taking 
place is not an open court, and also confirms the power of 
the justice to order the exclusion of peHons from it. I 
have before told you that a summary jurisdiction must be 
exercised in an open court. The reasons are apparent for 
this distinction between a court in which justice is definitely 
administered, and a room in which a magistrate superin¬ 
tends a preliminary inquiry. In the latter rase publicity 
might greatly tend to defeat the object of t^inquiry. It 
often happens that a part of the evidence is taken at one 
sitting, and the prisoner is remanded and again brought 
before the justice. This sometimes happens more than 
once. During a remand, the friends of the accused may 
be as active in stifling, as the police in searching out, proofs 
to which the previous evidence has directed their attention. 
This inconvenience may be prevented by a justice exer¬ 
cising his power to order the room in which he sits to be 
cleared. There is seldom occasion to do this. 

By clearly expressed enactments five points are specially 
provided for^ 

1. The depositions of the witnesses are to be taken in 
writing in the presence of the accused, and he is to be at 
liberty to cross-examine them. 

2. The accused is to be cautioned that he need not make 
any statement, but that, if he makes a statement, it may be 
used against him at his trial. Any statement he makes is 
to be taken down in writing. 
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3. If it appears that any promise or threat has been 
made to induce him to confess his guilt, he is further to be 
cautioned* that he has nothing to hope from the promise 
or fear from the threat, and that, notwithstanding the 
promise or threat, any statement he may make may be 
given in evidence against him. 

4. A prisoner committed for trial, or holden to bail for 
that purpose, is entitled to copies of the depositions against 
him. * 

6. If, at the time of the trial, a witness is dead, or so ill 
as not to be able to ftavel, bis deposition may be read as 
evidence. 

The investigation usually ends, if not in the dismissal of 
the charge, in the committal of the accused for trial at the 
qBarter sessions, or in the country at the assizes, or in 
London and its immediate neighbourhood at the Central 
Criminal Court. 

Justices of the peace have ample discretionary powers 
to admit ^used persons to bail instead of sending them 
to gaol tfl^ait their trial. Of these powers, and of the 
exercise of them, and of the recognizances which the jus¬ 
tices take from the sureties of the accused for his appear¬ 
ance in the court in which he is to be tried, I might have 
much to say but for the minute instructions and forms 
contained in the statute itself. 

Blackstone says (a): “To make imprisonment lawful it 
“ must either be by process from the courts of judicature, 
“ or by warrant from some legal officer having authority 
“ to commit to prison; which warrant must be in writing, 
“ under the hand and seal of the magistrate, and express 
“ the causes of the commitment, in order^g be examined 
“ into (if necessary) upon a habeas corpus. If there be no 
“ cause expressed, the gaoler is not bound to detain the 
“ prisoner ; for the law judges in this respect, saith Sir 
“ Edward Coke, like Festus, the Roman governor, that it 
“ is unreasonable to send a prisoner, and not to signify 
“ withal the crimes alleged against him.” 

(a) 1 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 137. 
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Habeas corpus.—To an English lawyer these are as 
magical words ; and he is never more animated, in speech 
or in writing, than when they are his theme. These two 
words are the name of a writ, by means of which, or by 
means of an application for it, a person imprisoned, qv 
otherwise confined against his will, has a right to have the 
legality of his detention considered by a court of justice 
having power to discharge him from illegal custody, or to 
admit him to bail, or to remand him to legal custody 
This writ takes its force from an ancient usage and 
custom to issue it and to obey it. "Rns usage and custom, 
itself a part of the common law of the land, is strengthened 
and extended by several parts of the statute law, which 
I shall make the subject of a distinct lecture. 

The writ may be issued from either of the Courts bf 
Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer, 
and commands the person detaining the person named in 
the writ to have immediately his body in the court from 
which the writ is issued. It is applied for, no^s a matter 
of course, but by a motion founded on affidav®} and it is 
granted, if, by the affidavits, it appears that the imprison¬ 
ment is unlawful or that its legality is questionable, or that 
the prisoner ought to be admitted to bail. 

The writ is in this form :— 

Victoria, by the grace of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith, to 
the keeper of our gaol at Maidstone, in and for the county of 
Kent, greeting: We command you that you have in our court 
before us at Westminster immediately after the receipt of this 
our writ the body of John Smith, being detained # under vour 
custody as is said, together with the day and cause of his 
being taken and detained, by whatsoever name he may0e 
called therein, 4^undergo and receive all and singular such 
matters and things as our said court shall then and there con¬ 
sider of and concerning him in this behalf: And have you then 
there this writ. 

Witness, Sir Alexander James Edmund Cockburn, Baronet, 
at Westminster, the seventeenth day of November, in the 
twenty-fourth year of our reign. 

By the Court. 
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]» Habeas Corpus. 

2. Petition of Right . 

3. Imprisonment . Command of 

the King. 

4. Privy Council. 

5. Imprisonment without Cause 

assigned. 

0. Star Chamber. 

7. Habeas Corpus Act. 

8. Commitment for Crime. 

0. Persons Bailable. 

10. Treason. 

11 . # Felony. 

12. Term. 


13. Vacation. 

14. Civil Process. 

16. Imprisonment in Scotland or 

Ireland , or beyond Sea. 

10. Detention without Process. 

17. Disobedience of Habeas Cor - 
• pus. 

18. Truth of Return examined. 
10. Discharge. 

20. Bail. 

21. Remand. 

22. Wife detained. 

23. Child detained. 

# 

24. Jttdijei. Independence. 


Thb celebrated Petition of Right, which became by the 
assent of the King, Charles the First, an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment (a), ukjtes as one of the grievances intended to be 
redressed, that, against the tenor of the Great Charter, and 
of a statute made in the reign of King Edward the Third, 
and other the good laws and statutes of the realm, divers 
of the king’s subjects had of late been imprisoned without 
any cause shown, and when for their deliverance they were 
brought before the king’s justices by the king’s writ of 
habeas corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court 
should order, and their keepers commanded to certify the 
cause of their detainer, no cause was certified but that they 
were detained by the king’s special command, signified by the 
L< #\ of the Privy Council, and yet were returned back to 
several prisons, without being charged wiS^any thing to 
which they might make answer according to law. The 
enactment applicable to this grievance is that “no freeman 
in any such manner as is before mentioned be imprisoned 
or detained.” 


(a) 3 Charles I., chapter 1. 
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Not to speak of the history of this great law, and of the 
fatal disregard of it by the monarch from whom it was 
wisely exacted by a parliament of which true ‘patriotism 
was the leading motive, we learn from the history of every 
country and of every period that all tyrannies, regal fir 
republican, chiefly oppress those who are subject to their 
power by imprisoning them, without cause assigned, and 
without opportunity of appealing to any judicial tribunal. 

Some parts of my next extract from Blackstone serve 
to bring to mind, at the same time, the ancient republic of 
Venice and the modern kingdom of the Two Sicilies. As 
to the latter, writing in the winter of the year 1860, I 
think of the prisons of Naples and Palermo, and of the 
events of the past summer and autumn. 

Blackstone says: “ Some have thought, that unjust 'at- 
" tacks, even upon life, or property, at the arbitrary will 
“ of the magistrate, are less dangerous to the commonwealth, 
“ than such as are made upon the personal liberty of the 
“ subject. To bereave a man of life, or by, violence to 
“ confiscate his estate, without accusation or tffel, would be 
“ so gross and notorious an act of despotism, as must at 
“ once convey the alarm of tyranny throughout the whole 
“ kingdom. But confinement of his person, by secretly 
“ hurrying him to gaol, where his sufferings are unknown 
“ or forgotten, is a less public, a less striking, and therefore 
“ a more dangerous engine of arbitrary government.” 

The statute by which, about twelve years after the peti¬ 
tion of right, the Court of Star Chamber was abolished, 
contains an enactment for securing the right, to a writ of 
habeas corpus, of every person imprisoned by the order of 
the Court of Star Chamber, or of any court havin||}or 
pretending to nave, a like jurisdiction, or by command or 
warrant of the king, or of the council board, or of any lords 
or others of the privy council. 

The praises lavished by historians and lawyers on the 
next of the laws I am now reviewing, the famous Habeas 
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Corpus Act (a), made late in the reign of King Charles the 
Second, are well deserved. Combined with the common 
law it is*a law of inestimable value, cherished by all 
Englishmen as an essential part of those of tbeir laws by 
which personal liberty is secured. 

The statute recites to the effect that great delays had 
been used by sheriffs, gaolers, and other officers, to whose 
custody persons had been committed crimes, or supposed 
crimes, in making returns of writs of habeas corpus, by 
different shifts to avoid yielding obedience to the writs, 
contrary to their duty and the known laws of the land, 
whereby many of the king’s subjects had been, and there¬ 
after might be, long detained in prison, in cases where by 
law they are bailable. This recital is followed by a section 
beginning with these words: “ for the prevention whereof 
“ and the more speedy relief of all persons imprisoned for 
“ any such criminal, or supposed criminal mattersand it 
proceeds to make an enactment requiring' the sheriff, or 
gaoler, or other person, to whom a writ of habeas corpus is 
delivered, to bring before the court or judge before whom 
the writ is made returnable the person named in the writ, 
unless committed for treason or felony, within three days if 
the place of detention is not more than twenty miles from 
the place where the court or judge is residing, within ten 
days if the distance is more than twenty, aud not more than 
one hundred miles, and within twenty days if the distance 
is more than one hundred miles. This enactment serves 
well to place in view the contrast between the modes of 
travelling in the reign of King Charles the Second and in 
the reign of Queen Victoria. The section contains direc¬ 
tions in respect of the expenses of travelling to be paid by 
the person in respect of whom the writ is issued. 

By reason of the courts sitting at Westminster only in 
term time, and by reason of the great length of some of. 
the vacations, a person might formerly be imprisoned for 


(a) 31 Charles II., chapter 2. 
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many weeks or even for several months without being able 
to sue out a writ of habeas corpus. To remedy this the 
statute contains an enactment imposing on the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, the Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, and every one 
of the judges and barons of the King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas and Exchequer, the duty of issuing, in time of vaca¬ 
tion, on the request of any person committed for any crime 
other than treason or felony, a writ of habeas corpus, and 
the further duty of admitting him to bail unless duly com¬ 
mitted for an offence in respect of which he is not bailable. 

The statute imposes great pecuniary penalties on the 
Lord Chancellor and other judges for denying, and on 
sheriffs and other officers for not duly obeying, writs of 
habeas corpus. 

One section makes a provision for the discharge ‘of 
persons committed on charges of treason or felony, and 
not promptly brought to trial in pursuance of the commit¬ 
ment. * 

The statute contains a provision that a discharge of a 
person from custody, in respect of a crime, shall not have 
tlie effect of discharging him from custody in respect of 
any civil cause. 

The statute contains enactments to prevent the undue 
removal of persons from one prison to another, and to pre¬ 
vent the imprisonment of inhabitants of England or Wales 
in Scotland or Ireland or in Jersey or Guernsey or other 
places beyond sea. 

Of the many useful provisions of which the Habeas 
Corpus Act consists, I have stated the general purport and 
effect of only those which are most prominent and in¬ 
teresting. 

You have seen that the Habeas Corpus Act contains 
provisions in respect of persons imprisoned as for crimes or 
in civil causes. In other cases, a comparatively modern 
act of parliament extends and regulates the right to writs 
of habeas corpus. 
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Of the statute (a) just mentioned, made in the year 1816', 
the first section enacts to the effect, that when any person 
shall be Confined or restrained of his liberty,. except for 
a crime or supposed crime, or for debt, or by process in a 
civil suit, any one of the judges and barons of the King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer shall, upon com¬ 
plaint by or on behalf of the person confined or restrained, 
if it shall appear by affidavit that there is probable and 
reasonable ground for the complaint, award in time of va¬ 
cation a writ of habeas corpus, returnable immediately 
before the same judge or baron, or 6ome other jutfge or 
baron of the same court. 

The second section provides for the punishment, as for a 
contempt, of any person not obeying a writ of habeas cor¬ 
pus issued in pursuance of the act. 

The same section permits a judge or baron, in the case 
of a writ of habeas corpus, issued late in a vacation, to 
make it returnable in court in the following term: and it 
also enable^ a court to make a writ of habeas corpus, 
issued during a term, returnable before a judge or baron in 
time of vacation. 

The third and fourth sections enable any court or judge 
or baron, receiving a return to a writ of habeas corpus, in 
any case provided for by the act, to examine into the truth of 
the facts seated in the return, in order to discharge, admit to 
bail, or to remand, the person detained. 

Of this statute of 1816 I have mentioned only the most 
prominent parts. The sixth section applies to writs, issued 
in pursuance of the Habeas Corpus Act, the power to 
make a writ, issued in a vacation, returnable in term, or a 
writ, issued in a term, returnable in vacation, and the pro¬ 
vision for the punishment, as for a contempt, of a person 
disobeying a writ. 

It is an ancient usage and custom to issue the writ of 
habeas corpus in other cases than those of actual imprison- 


(a) 66 George III., chapter 100. 
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ment. For instance, it is sometimes used for the purpose of 
enabling a court or judge to restore to a husband his wife, 
or to a parent his child, unlawfully kept away frdm him by 
other means than personal confinement 

I rejoice in the reflection that in these lectures I have fougd 
a place for this account of the chief fortress of personal 
freedom, entrusted, by the laws of England, to the safe 
keeping of the judges of the realm, whose independence is 
secured by wise legislation. 

Before the revolution, and for a few years after it, the 
judges could be removed from their offices at the pleasure 
of the crown, a state of dependence of which some of our 
kings did ‘not fail to take advantage. According to a 
statute made in the reign of King William the Third (a), a 
judge cannot be removed from his office except in pursu¬ 
ance of an address from both houses of parliament; and 
according to a statute made in the reign of King George 
the Third (6), the commissions of the judges are not vacated, 
as previously, by a demise of the crown. 0 

The value of these two laws is abundantly evinced by 
the details of the State Trials before and since the revolu¬ 
tion. The contrast is unspeakably great. 


I know not whether any parts of the professional in¬ 
struction you will henceforth receive from me will take the 
form of lectures. Therefore it is yet uncertain whether 
this Second Series will be followed by a Third. 

• 

(a) 13 William III., chapter 2. 

\a ) 1 George III., chapter 23. 
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1. Tenure. 

2. Manor. 

3. Land. 

4. Building». 

6. Trees. Fences. 

6. Minerals. 

7. /'W’tare#. 

8. Allodial Land. 
0. Feudal Land. 

10. Conquest. 


11. Confiscation of Land by 

William the Conqueror . 

12. Grants to Normans. 

13. Feudal System. 

14. Feud. Fief. 

15. Fee. 

10 . Escheat . 

17. Escheat for Felony. 

18. Subinfeudation. 

19. Quia emptores. Statute. 

20. Alienation. 


These supplemental lectures on tenures are now written in 
deference to the wishes of a gentleman for whose opinion I 
have a great respect, and whose friendship I gained by 
means of the first series of my lectures. The right place 
for them would have been, in the first series, immediately 
before the lecture in-which copyholds are first spoken of. 
Other friendly critics have mentioned to me as a defect in 
that lecture, the want of a definition of a manor. 

The subject of tenure is land, comprising not only, as it 
is right now to remind you, land according to the ordinary 
meaning of the word, but everything permanently annexed 
to it; for instance, trees, fences and buildings. The hyper¬ 
bole :—cujus est solum, ejus est usque ad coelum, is good 
law, as to everything above' the surface of land, and it is 
equally the law, that everything below the surface be¬ 
longs to the owner of it. Of the exceptions by grant or 
prescription, as when one person may be entitled to the 
soil, to cultivate it or build on it, and another to the mine¬ 
rals below it, and of the numerous exceptions established 
by law, as in the case of the right of a tenant to fixtures 
set up by him for the purposes of trade, I need not now 
speak. It is enough for my present purpose to say that 
n. p 
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presumptively everything affixed to the land is a part of 
the land. 

That the presumption may be rebutted by evidence of a 
grant or prescription inconsistent with it, and that it may be 
rebutted by evidence of facts raising a legal exception/ are 
points with which you will become familiar when, as a 
necessary and difficult part of your studies, you read the 
law of fixtures. 

Bear in mind then that, when in this lecture I speak 
of land, I mean land properly so called, however altered 
by the erection of buildings or otherwise, and as comprising 
all buildings standing on it. 

Also, I premise that, whenever in these supplemental 
lectures you meet with the word land, you are to under¬ 
stand that freehold land is meant, unless copyhold land or 
leasehold land is specified. 

Having thus, according to a good old fashion, defined 
the sense in which I intend to use a word capable of 
several meanings, I proceed to explain *the nature of 
freehold tenure. 

You know the difference between allodial land and land 
the subject of tenure. Of allodial land the owner is the 
simple and absolute owner, hb he is of any moveable things, 
for instance, of the furniture of his house, or of his clothes, 
or of his cattle. 

Of land not allodial the owner is only a tenant: he 
holds (tenet) of a person who, relatively to him in respect 
of the land, is his lord or superior. 

According to our law, conforming to what is called the 
feudal system, as it prevailed in some parts of Europe after 
the subversion of the Homan Empire, the owner of all land 
is the Crown, holding it of no human lord or superior. 
Land in the actual possession of the Crown may be said 
to be the only allodial land in this country; for, also in 
conformity with the feudal system, all land in England, 
not in the actual possession of the Crown, is holden either 
immediately of the Crown or of persons who hold of 
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the Crown, and who are termed the lords of those who 
hold of them. 

Of the system of tenarefe prevailing in England you 
must, early-in your studies, make yourselves well informed. 
At this time I shall be content to speak only of some of 
the more striking features of the system. 

To what extent the feudal system prevailed in this 
country before the conquest is an obscure point I begin, 
therefore, by reminding you of the first great and of the 
second greater, confiscation by William the Conqueror, of 
the lands of the Saxons, and of his lavish grants of them 
to his Norman followers. 

These confiscations and grants were so general, and 
affected territories so va#t, that all the lands in England, 
with comparatively unimportant exceptions, may be said to 
have changed owners. As the grants were so made, that 
the grantees were to hold of the Crown, they may be said 
to have been one of the means by which the feudal system 
was established in England. 

Blackstone and other writers treat some laws made in 
the reign of the Conqueror in great councils of the realm, 
as an actual establishment or formal recognition of a feudal 
system of tenures in this country, binding all possessors 
of land to military service. But 1 think those laws may 
be regarded only as an express recognition of the duty of 
all freemen, whether owners of land or not to swear fealty 
to the king, and also to defend him in war; the reference 
to lands and tenements being applicable only to persons 
holding lands, whether of the king or of other lords by 
military services, and therefore being under a direct obli¬ 
gation, greater fhan that of others, to serve regularly *in 
war. As I shall soon explain, there always have been 
some lands, the tenure of which was not by military 
service. 

I think that the rule, that all lands, not the property of 
the Crown, are holden of the Crown, gradually became a 
part of the common law. The universal prevalence of an 

p 2 
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ancient usage and custom, gradually formed to this effect, 
serves to account for all the lands in England becoming 
feudal, while in Normandy itself, whence, some say, the 
Conqueror brought the feudal system, and in other parts of 
France, there were, even before the French revolution 
destroyed feudal rights, some allodial lands. There were 
parts of France in which lands were presumed to be 
allodial until they were proved to be feudal. The same 
presumption has always prevailed in Germany and Hol¬ 
land. In England, on the contrary, all lands, not the 
property of the Crown, are not merely presumed to be, but 
actually are subject to tenure; none but the Crown lands 
being allodial. Thus says the common law of the land, 
that is ancient usage and custom. s 

The persons to whom the Conqueror and his successors 
granted lands were, in respect of them, the immediate 
tenants of the Crown, and they and their heirs were ac¬ 
customed to grant portions of them to others to be holden 
by the grantees and their heirs, of the grantors and their 
heirs. 

Again, these grantees might grant the lands, or a portion 
of them, to be in like manner holden of themselves; and 
consistently with the law, there might be quite a chain 
of tenants: the immediate tenant of the Crown being the 
first, the actual possessor of the land being the last link. 
The immediate tenants of the Crown were said to hold of 
the kiug ip chief (in capite). 

In the event of the death of any grantee without heirs, 
or in the event of any subsequent failure of his heirs, the 
land escheated, that is, reverted, to the grantor or his 
hlirs. This liability to escheat was an essential incident 
to tenure. 

In the event also of a tenant being convicted of any 
felony, his land escheated to his lord. 

In the language of the feudal system, a person holding 
land of another was said to have a fee, fief, feodum, or feud. 
Hence is the origin of the word “feudal,” and of the 
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phrase “ feudal tenures.” Grants of land by others than 
the sovereign have been, with sufficient propriety, called 
subinfeudations; and the habit of making them became a 
great evil, for which, in the reign of King Edward the First, 
a remedy was provided by a statute, called from its initial 
words, the Statute of Quia emptores. This statute enacted 
to the effect, that thenceforth it Bhould be law fill to every 
freeman to sell, at his own pleasure, his lands or part of 
them, so that the buyer should hold the same lands of the 
chief lord of the same fee, by such customs and services, 
as the seller held them before. Thus subinfeudations 
became impracticable, and this is the law to this day. 

One obvious effect of the statute was, that thenceforth 
an escheat might happen, not on the failure of heirs of the 
original grantee, but on the failure of heirs of the purchaser, 
the substituted owner of the estate. Jivery conveyance of 
an estate became, in reality the substitution of a tenant 
holding of the same lord, and in the same manner as the 
seller; and thifc also is the law at this time. 
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1. Quia emptores. Statute. 

2. Subinfeudation. 

8. Knight-Service. 

4. Wardship. 

6. Marriage. 


0. Escheat. 

7. Escheat for Felony. 

8. Alienation of Land. 

9. Eestraints in Alienation. 

10. Edward the First. 


Having treated of the nature of tenure generally, I shall 
Boon discuss the several species of tenures. But, before 
this, I wish you, with another object, to peruse the Statute 
of Quia emptores. 

You will then perceive that, according to the preamble, 
the intention of the legislature was to relieve the great men 
of the realm from the grievances they sustained by means of 
sales of land holden of them, and so conveyed as to be 
thenceforth holden by the buyers and their heirs, of the 
sellers and their heirs. •• 

Of these grievances, which were many, I will now, by 
way of illustration, specify four:— 

1. When the Statute of Quia emptores was made, a 
very extensively prevailing tenure of land was that called 
tenure by knight-service, the service in respect of it being 
that of serving the lord of the fee in war. Now, while 
subinfeudations were lawful, a lord of a fee, needing the 
military services of his freeholders, might find that, by 
means of subinfeudations granted by themselves or their 
ancestors, they had become so impoverished as not to be 
in a condition to perform their services. At ihe same time, 
n {ft being the lord of the substituted tenants, he would not 
be able to exact the services from them. 

2. You know that one incident of tenure by knight- 
service was, that the lord of a fee had the wardship of the 
person and lands of any male tenant inheriting under the 
age of twenty-one years, and of any female tenant in¬ 
heriting under the age of fourteen years. The wardship 
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continued, in the case of a male until he fras twenty-one 
years old, in the case of a female until she was sixteen 
years old. 'The lord maintained and educated the infant 
tenant, and provided for the performance of the services, 
anc^ did not account to any one for the profits of the lands. 
A wardship might be of great value; but it might also be 
worthless by reason of the ancestors of the ward having 
parted with their lands by way of subinfeudation. 

3. The lord of an infant tenant might dispose of his 
ward in marriage, he might, in fact, sell the marriage; and 
a ward, refusing a marriage offered by his lord, forfeited to 
him the money-value of the marriage. . It is plain, that by 
reason of subinfeudations granted by a ward’s ancestors, his 
marriage might be of little qt of no value. This grievance is 
specially referred to in the Statute of Quia emptores. The 
right of a lord to sell the marriage of his ward implies a 
coarseness of sentiment prevailing in the times in which 
the right existed. The tyranny with which it was exer¬ 
cised must have been a greater grievance to the youthful 
tenants than the loss of its advantages could be to the 
lords. 

4. A family impoverished by subinfeudations might by 

change of residence, or by falling into obscurity, be lost 
sight of by the lord of the fee, and there might be a failure 
of heirs, or a conviction for felony, and a consequent 
escheat, which might never come to the knowledge of the 
lord; and the lands might, to the lord’s injury, remain in 
the possession of the representatives of persons to whom 
they were granted by way of subinfeudation, and'whose 
estate ought to cease upon the failure of the heirs of the 
person who granted it, out of whose estate it was in tsuth 
carved. » 

Returning to the statute, and passing on from the pre¬ 
amble, you will perceive that the effect of the direct 
enactment, expressly stated to be made at the instance of 
the great men of the realm, is to establish the right of all 
freehold tenants to sell their landB at their own pleasure, 
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the immediate interests of the great men themselves being 
provided for, less directly, by words qualifying the direct 
enactment. In truth, tins ingeniously framed law, made 
for the benefit of the great men and securing to them 
great advantages, conferred upon all freehold tenants, a 
power of the first importance, that of selling their lands at 
their own pleasure. Thus was impliedly repealed a clause 
in the great charter (or rather in the confirmation of it in 
parliament, in the reign of King Henry the Third, for the 
clause was not in the great charter of King John), pro¬ 
hibiting the gift or sale of land, unless the giver or seller 
reserved to himself enough land to enable him to perform 
the services to be rendered in respect of the whole fee. 

It looks as if King Edward the First had insisted on this 
implied repeal of every restraint on the alienation of land, 
as a price yielded by the great men for the removal of the 
grievances of which they complained. Edward, one of the 
most subtle of politicians, knew well that facilities for the 
sale of land tended to reduce the then inordinate power of 
the barons. Their own necessities would induce them to 
sell land; and they would thus, by their own act, diminish 
their vast possessions and consequent power. One of the 
wisest of legislators, Edward could not fail to know the 
immense advantage to the community of a free commerce 
in land, by means of which, instead of remaining unim¬ 
proved in the hands of needy or embarrassed, or sluggish, 
or thriftless, or unskilful owners, it might pass into the 
hands of the industrious, or the enterprising, or the skilful, 
or of JSersons by the expenditure of whose capital it might 
be improved for the public good. 

( In your studies you will always be meeting with proofs, 
that the spirit and policy of English law, unwritten and 
written, and of English lawyers, have been constantly, 
though not invariably, adverse to restraints on the alien¬ 
ation of property. The course of the stream, though now 
and then a bend may be perceptible, has always main¬ 
tained one direction. 
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1 . Species of Tenures. 

2 . Knight-Service. 

8 . Great Council. 

4 . Parliament. 

6 . Barons. 

8 . Commons . 

7 . Barony by Tenure. 

8 . Grand Serjeanty . 

9 . Socage. 

10 . Petit Serjeanty. 


11 . Burgage. 

12 . Borough-English. 

13 . Gavelkind. 

14 . Primogeniture. 

16 . Escheat for Felony. 

10 . Frankalmoign. 

17. Military Tenures abolished. 

18 . Socage substituted. 

19 . Wardship. 

20 . Appointed Guardian. 


I now keep ray promise to speak of the several species of 
tenures. 

Until the time of Charles the Second a widely extensive 
tenure of lands, whether directly holden of the king,'or of 
other lords, was the military tenure called tenure by knight- 
service. The distinguishing feature of the tenure was a 
service called knight-service, implying a duty, on the part 
of every tenant, to serve his lord in war. Thus, in time of 
need, the sovereign might find himself surrounded by an 
array consisting of the great men of the realm, and^heir 
freehold tenants. 

Occasionally the king summoned some of the chief of 
the immediate tenants of the Crown to the great council of 
the realm, a council which acquired the name of the par¬ 
liament, and to which, in the course of time, were added 
representatives of the Commons chosen by freeholders for 
counties, by burgesses for boroughs. 

The great tenants in chief summoned to parliaiftnt 
acquired, by a sort of prescription, a right to be so sum¬ 
moned, by reason of their tenure of their estates. An 
estate to which this right became annexed was called a 
barony, and every successive owner of it was, by the title 
of baron, a lord of parliament. There are said, and I think 
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with truth, to be some yet subsisting baronies by tenure; 
though this is controverted in a case now pending before 
the House of Lords. 

In a few cases the services due from tenants of the 
Crown did not imply the duty of serving the king in h^ 
wars, but were honorary, and concerned the king’s person. 
An instance was, the service of carrying the king’s banner 
or sword, or of being his champion at his coronation. In 
these cases the tenure was called grand, serjeanty. Tenure 
by cornage was, when the service was that of winding 
a horn, to give warning of the entry of any enemy into 
the kingdom. It was regarded as a species of grand ser¬ 
jeanty. 

Next in importance to the military tenures was a tenure 
of a peaceful character, the duty of the tenants being tU 
render to the lord agricultural services; as, for instance, to 
plough for him a certain number of days in the year, or to 
pay him a certain rent either in money or corn or other¬ 
wise, and sometimes both to render services and pay rent. 
The tenure last described acquired the name of tenure in 
socage, derived from the word soc, a Saxon word for a 
plough. Of this tenure the essential characteristic was the 
certainty of its services and rents, as distinguished from the 
uncertainty of military service, and of other burthens to 
whifli tenants in knight-service were subject. 

One tenure, said by Littleton to be in effect a species of 
socage, by reason of the sort of certainty just spoken of, 
was distinguished by the name of petit serjeanty. This 
was when a person held land of the king, rendering to him 
annually some small implement of war, as a bow, an arrow, 
a sword or a lance. 

^nure in burgage is spoken of by Littleton as a species 
of socage. It is when the king or any person is lord of an 
ancient borough, tenements within which are holden of 
him at a certain rent. To this day there are several houses 
in Gloucester, an ancient borough, the owners of which pay 
small rents to a gentleman who has purchased of the Crown 
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the right to receive them. From this circumstance I infer 
that burgage tenements in Gloucester are holden of the 
Crown,*as the lord of that ancient borough. In practice 
you will sometimes find among title deeds conveyances of 
indent boroughs, and meet with instances of the receipt of 
small rents in respect of tenements within them. In some . 
boroughs, as you are aware, burgage tenements are subject 
to the custom of borough-English, of which 1 said so much 
in one of the earliest of my lectures. 

The tenure of gavelkind lands is a species of socage, 
modified by the peculiar customs to which the lands happeu 
to be subject, and chiefly by the customary descent to all 
the sons of a deceased tenant, and not, according to the 
general law, to his eldest son only. The right of primo¬ 
geniture is indeed essential to military tenure, preserving, 
as is its plain tendency, to the Bucoessive actual possessors 
of land adequate means to bear the expense of serving in 
war; whereas repeated gavelkind descents, by frittering 
large estates into very small portions, might leave the lord 
of a fee without one tenant able to maintain himself in the 
field. Gavelkind was a socage, and not a military tenure; 
and considering the burthensome nature of knight-service 
the inhabitants of Kent were fortunate in being able to 
preserve their peaceful tenure, regarded as one of the pri¬ 
vileges of which the people of that county have always’beeu 
proud. 

Another part of the custom of gavelkind was, that 
gavelkind lands did not escheat for felony ; a privilege not 
without value in disorderly times. 

Tenure in frankalmoign is that by which the clergy hold 
their lands; the services* for which are the offices of the 
church. My concise definition of frankalmoign diffeft in 
terms, but not in substance, from that of other writers; 
inasmuch as I have adapted it to the present state of the 
church. In framing it I have not mentioned the services 
often in ancient times reserved in grants of lands to the 
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clergy, masses, for instance, for the souls of the grantors 
and their heirs, which cannot be rendered by the pro- 
testant successors of the grantees, and for which the daily 
offices of the church are therefore substituted, partly by 
usage, partly by the indirect, but necessary, effect of dif¬ 
ferent statutes passed since the Reformation. 

Immediately after the Restoration of King Charles the 
Second an act of parliament was passed to abolish the 
tenure by knight-service and its numerous incidental 
courts, proceedings, payments, burthens, grievances and 
oppressions specified in the statute (a), and the considera¬ 
tion of which would lead me too far from my immediate 
object, that of making clearly known the now existing 
state of the tenure of freehold land. The statute might be 
made the text of a treatise interesting to students of legai 
antiquities and to youreelves and other diligent readers of 
history. 

The effect of this long statute may, for my present 
purpose, be stated in a very few words : every sort of free¬ 
hold tenure, except socage and frankalmoign, is abolished; 
and all lands, holden before the statute by any tenure 
abolished by it, have since the statute been holden, and still 
continue to be holden, in socage. Our only subsisting free¬ 
hold tenures are therefore the lay tenure in socage, and the 
clerical tenure in frankalmoign. 

Though in other respects grand serjeanty is one of the 
tenures converted into socage, the statute provides that the 
honorary services are still to be rendered in respect of lands 
holden by it. It thus happens that many honorary services 
are still rendered at a coronation. 

By reason of the pending, controversy} whether there 
may now be a right to a peerage by reason of the tenure 
of land, I refer you to the eleventh section, enacting to the 
effect that nothing contained in the act is to infringe or 
hurt any title of honor, feodal or other, by which any person 

(a) 12 Charles II., chapter 24. 
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has, or may havp, a right to sit in the Lords’ house of parlia¬ 
ment, as to his title of honor or sitting in parliament, and 
the privileges belonging to him as a peer. 

By way of substitute for the wardship abolished by the 
statute, power is given to a father to appoint, by deed or 
will, a guardian of his children during their minorities, and 
a guardian so appointed is invested with ample powers. 

You know that when a tenant in socage is under the age 
of fourteen years his guardian is his next of kin, not being 
capable of being his heir. By a provision contained in the 
statute the authority of a guardian in socage is superseded 
by that of a guardian appointed by the infant's father. On 
the subject of socage wardship I shall speak more in detail 
in my next lecture, in which I shall treat of the conse¬ 
quences now actual or possible of freehold tenure. 
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1. Tenure. 

2. Manor. 

3. Reputed Manor. 

4. Tenement. 

5. Subinfeudation. 

0. Quia emptores. Statute. 

7. Demesne hands. 

8. Waste Lands . 

9. Commons. 

10. Honor. 

11. Lordship. 

12. Baronies by Tenure. 

13. Copyholds. 

14. Socage. 

15. Burgage. 

10. Services. 

17. Rents. 

18. Reliefs. 

10. Her lots. 


20. Suit of Court . * 

21. Fealty. 

22. Court Baron. 

23. Leet. 

24. Customary Court. 

25. Wardship. 

20. Escheat. 

27. Will devising Land. 

28. Knight-Service convei-ted 

into Socage. 

29. Forfeiture for Treason or 

Felony. ♦ 

30. Year , Day and Waste. 

31. Escheat for Felony. 

32. Corruption of Blood. 

33. Inheritance. Statute. 

34. Trustee. Escheat. 

35. Mortgage. Escheat. 

30. AUodial Land. 


Approaching my definition of a manor, I must first 
present to your minds definitions of a tenement and of a 
freehold tenement. 

A tenement is land holden.of another. 

A freehold tenement is land holden by a person and his 
heirs of another and his heirs. # 

True it is that the estate in a freehold tenement may be 
so dealt with, that a person may hold the land for life, 
and a tenant for life is a freeholder; but the» the reversion, 
the right to the land, subject to the tenancy for life, still 
subsists in some person and his heirs ; and it is to this 
right that, in such a case, may be referred my definition 
of a freehold tenement. < 

A manor is a territory within which are freehold tene¬ 
ments hofden of a person who is termed the lord of the 
manor. As there cannot, since the Statute of Quia 
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emptorea, have been any subinfeudations, and as, in other 
words, no freehold tenement can have been since created, 
it follow's that every lawfully existing manor must have 
existed before the year 1290, in which year the statute 
was made. 

The lands within a manor, which never having been 
granted to be holden either by freehold or copyhold tenure, 
have always remained in the possession of the lord or of his 
leasehold tenants, are termed the demesne lands of the 
manor, or the lords demesne (terrae dominicales). 

Sometimes there are within a manor waste lands, that is, 
lands which are not part of the demesne lands, and which 
have never been granted to be holden by any tenure. 
Over these wastes, often called commons, the lord and his 
tenants, whether freehold, copyhold or leasehold, have 
usually prescriptive rights of common, the soil being the 
property of the lord. Since inclosures have become fre¬ 
quent, the number of instances of these waste lands has 
been greatly diminished. 

It sometimes happens that two or more manors are the 
freehold tenements, or some of the freehold tenements, 
holden of another manor. In a case of this sort the 
superior manor is sometimes called an honor or lordship. 
You have heard of the honor of Woodstock. 

It was probably, by reason of their tenure of some of the 
more important of these honors or lordships, that the great 
men of the realm were anciently summoned to parliument.- 
Hence it is that there have been and, as many lawyers 
think, still are some peerages, baronies by tenure. 

Of the freehold of land subject to copyhold tenure the 
lord of the manor is the owner. 

So little is now ever said or thought of tenure and its 
consequences, that it is usual for the owner of any freehold * 
land to regard* it as his own absolutely. I believe there are 
thousands of landowners who would be surprise*! if they 
were told that they hold their freehold lands of others, who 
in respect of the lands are their superiors or lords. Of the 
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modern consequences, actual or possible, of this relation of 
lord and tenant, I can now speak the more clearly by reason 
of my having first spoken of the nature of a manot. 

The consequences, actual or possible, of the only lay 
freehold tenure now existing, and called socage, are ser¬ 
vices, rents, reliefs, heriots, suit of court, fealty, wardship, 
escheat. 

1. Services.—You remember that, in the explanation of 
the nature of socage tenure, the certainty of its services 
was spoken of. This privilege of certainty was an im¬ 
portant distinction between socage and what was deemed 
the nobler tenure by knight-service, and the inferior tenure 
by copy of court roll. It so happens that I have no per¬ 
sonal knowledge of agricultural or other personal services 
being in our times rendered by freeholders to the lord df 
any manor. 

2. Rents.—I have known many instances of small yearly 
rents, bearing different names, such as chief rents or head 
rents or quit rents, being regularly paid by freehold tenants 
to lords of manors; and I have met with other instances of 
the liability of owners of freehold lands to ancient rents 
being mentioned in their title deeds. There are instances 
of rents paid by burgage tenants to the lords of their 
boroughs. 

These rents, which when first received might be regarded 
as something more than an acknowledgment of tenure, 
have, by reason of subsequent changes in the value of 
money, become of so little importance, that in most caseB 
the collection of them has been long discontinued. In 
very many cases the right to them has been lost by lapse 
of time. 

3. Reliefs.—Incident to every sort of tenure is the right 

„.of the lord to receive from the heir of a deceased tenant a 

% 

payment called a relief. In the case of ouc^socage tenure 
the relief due by law is a year’s rent ; and Blackstone says: 
“ Wherever lands in fee-siuiple are holden by a rent, relief 
“ is still due of common right upon the death of the tenant.” 
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I have never known, and I do not remember to have read 
or heard of, a relief paid by any modern freeholder or 
demanded of frim. 

4. Heriots.—It sometimes happens, that, by the custom 
of a manor, the lord is upon the death of a freehold tenant 
entitled to a heriot. According to the custom of the par¬ 
ticular manor, a heriot is either the tenant’s best beast or his 
best chattel or a money payment. I have never known an 
instance of a heriot being exacted in respect of a freehold 
tenement Of the render of heriots for copyholds in¬ 
stances are common. 

5. Suit of court—Incident to every manor is a court 
called a court baron, formerly having in practice, and still 
having^ in theory, jurisdiction over a variety of subjects. 
The lords of some manors still hold their*courts baron, 
though but little real business is transacted at them. Of 
the court baron, the judges, called the suitors, are the 
freehold tenants of the manor. 

It is the duty of every freehold tenant to attend a court 
baron, if duly summoned. Attending it, he is said to do 
suit of court. 

At a court baron at least two freeholders must be 
present; and it has been said to be essential to the con¬ 
tinued existence of a manor, that there should continue to 
be at least two freehold tenants to do suit of court; and it 
has also been said, that if, by purchase or otherwise, all the 
freehold tenements within a manor, or all but one, become 
the property of the lord, and so cease to be holden of him, 
the manor ceases to exist. This may explain the not un- 
frequent .use in legal documents of the phrase “ manor or 
reputed manor.” A reputed manor may be a district, 
formerly a manor, but which, for want of freehold tene¬ 
ments, has ceased to be a manor. 

If, by prescription or grant, a lord of a manor is entitled 
to hold a court leet, he usually holds it at the same time 
and place that he holds his court baron; and so if, within a 
manor, there are any copyhold tenements, the customary 

II. Q 
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court for the transfer of copyholds is usually holden at the 
same time and place as the court baron. Of the court leet 
and of the customary court the steward of the manor is 
the judge. 

6. Fealty.—Fealty is a tenant’s oath of fidelity to his 
lord. According to the course of common law every 
change of any of the freehold tenants of a manor ought 
properly to be presented at the next court baron, and the 
new tenant ought then to do fealty. 

The title of the heir of a freeholder being perfect by 
descent, and the title of a purchaser being complete by his 
deed of conveyance, it has not, for a long period, been the 
practice to recognize the title of either by presentment at 
the court baron, or to receive the fealty of either. Indeed, 
there seems ground for suggesting that an ancient usage or 
custom is formed, having the effect of abrogating the part 
of the common law, which imposed on freeholders the 
duty of rendering fealty. 

Nevertheless, as the comipon law on this point has never 
been repealed, and as I wish to show clearly the original 
character of tenure, I think it well now to describe the 
common law forms in respect of fealty. 

Supposing a lord of a manor willing to receive, and a 
new freeholder willing to do fealty, the suitors at the next 
court baron would present the change of tenants by descent 
or purchase; and the new tenant would then, in a form pre¬ 
scribed by law, swear to be a faithful tenant to the lord of 
the manor. He would also pay any relief which might be 
due. Minutes would be made on the court roll of the 
presentment, of the fealty done, and of the payment of the 
rtfcf. If there happened to be any accruing heriot, there 
would also be a presentment of its falling due. 

Upon any change of the lord by descent or purchase all 
the freehold tenants should do fealty to the new lord. 

I have never met with an instance of fealty being done 
by a freeholder. I have several times seen it done by 
copyholders; but the more usual practice is to respite a 
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new copyholder's fealty, making, on the court rolls, an 
entry to that effect. * 

7. Wardship.—If a person, who inherits a freehold, is 
under the age of fourteen years, his nest of kin, notxapable 
of inheriting the land, is called his guardiansm socage, and 
has the wardship and custody of his person and estate 
until he attains the age of fourteen years. The law will not 
entrust the care of an infant freeholder to a person who» 
being capable of being his heir, might be benefited by his 
death. 

To you what I have just said needs explanation. It is 
a part of our law of inheritance, that no person can take 
land by descent, unless he is of the blood of the last pur¬ 
chaser, that is, of the person who last acquired the land by 
buying it, or by the will of a former owner, or in some 
other way than descent. * 

Now when an infant inherits land from his father, or 
from any ancestor of his father’s blood, it is manifest that 
the last purchaser must have been either his father, or some 
person of his blood; and the law therefore excludes from 
the possibility of descent the infant’s mother and all his 
kin on her side, for none of them are of the blood of the 
last purchaser. In such a case the infant tenant’s mother 
if living, or if she is dead, his next of kin of her blood is 
his guardian in-socage. 

So if a descent to a person under the age of fourteen 
years is from his mother or some ancestor of her blood, the 
guardian in socage is the infant’s father if living, or if he is 
dead, the next of kin of his blood. 

A guardian in socage is bound, when his ward attains 
the age of fourteen years, to account to him for the profits 
of the land. 

By reason of the exercise, by most persons of property, 
of their power to dispose of their lands by their wills, thus 
making descents less frequent than formerly, and by reason 
of the frequent exercise of the powers which all fathers 
have to appoint guardians of their children until they attain 

Q 2 
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the age of twenty-one years, thus superseding the powers 
of all other guardians, there are in practice but very few 
instances of the powers of guardians in socage coming into 
existence. 

8. Escheats—The right called escheat, the right of the 
lord of a fee to resume the lands of a tenant dying without 
heirs, is, as I have said before, incident to every sort of 
tenure. 

Until the reign of Henry the Eighth no freehold lands 
could, except by the custom of gavelkind, or some other 
local custom, be disposed of by will. Acts of parliament, 
then made, enabled a landowner to dispose by will of two- 
thirds of his land holden by knight-service, and the whole 
of his land holden in socage. One effect of the Statute 
of Charles the Second converting the military tenure 
into socage was, as was manifestly intended, to give 
every freeholder full power to devise all his lands by will. 
Thus is the chance of escheat, for failure of heirs, reduced 
to almost nothing. Not to speak of the general practice 
for men of property to make their wills, it is to be supposed 
that any owner of land, happening not to have an heir or a 
known heir, will make a will, disposing of his property in 
favor of some friend, rather than leave it to escheat to the 
lord of the manor, perhaps a stranger in whom he takes 
no interest. 

The severity of the Common law as to forfeiture in the 
case of a person guilty of treason or felony was very great. 
All the personal property and all the lands of a person 
attainted of treason, of whomsoever holden, were forfeited 
to the Crown absolutely; and all the lands of a felon 
escheated to the lord of whom they were holden, sub¬ 
ject, if they were holden of any other lord than the Crown, 
to a forfeiture to the Crown for a year and a day during 
which any waste, such as the destruction of buildings and 
the cutting down of timber was lawful. The Crowu was 
said to have a year, day and waste. 

If a person convicted of felony afterwards survived another 
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person whose heir he would otherwise have been, he was 
incapable of being the heir, and bis ancestor’s land es¬ 
cheated. Moreover, a felon’s blood was said to be cor* 
rupted, and none of his descendants could, by tracing their 
descent through him, be the heir of any other person. Land 
conveyed to a convicted felon escheated. 

The common law of forfeiture and escheat might inflict 
upon the innocent families of criminals great hardships, 
which are now to some extent prevented by three com¬ 
paratively modern acts of parliament. 

Late in the reign of King George the Third, a statute (a), 
leaving untouched the law of forfeiture and escheat in cases 
of treason and murder, reduce? the duration of a title by 
escheat for any other felony than murder to the natural 
life 6f the criminal; so that upon his death the lands 
return to the same course of descent, as if he*had not been 
attainted of felony. 

A statute, which I have mentioned before, made in 
1833 (ft), for the amendment of the law of inheritance, 
takes away the effect of corruption of blood as an im¬ 
pediment to a descent to the issue of a deceased felon. 

It often happens that the legal owner of land, the actual 
tenant of the freehold, has it only as a trustee for others, or 
as a security for money lent by him on a mortgage. Now. 
as the common law of forfeiture and escheat dealt only with 
the legal ownership, the actual freehold tenancy, the land 
might escheat by the death of the trustee or mortgagee 
without heirs, or might be forfeited or escheat by his being 
attainted of treason or felony. To prevent this injustice to 
innocent persons, objects of the trust or persons mortgaging 
their estates, a statute was made in 1834 (c). 

When an escheat of freehold land happens by a failure 
of heirs or by an attainder of felony, the Crown, of which all 
land is presumptively holden, has the benefit of it, unless 

(a) 64 George III., chapter 106. 

(b) 3 k 4 William IV., chapter 100, section 10. 

(c) 4 & 6 William IV., chapter 23. 
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the presumption can be rebutted by proof of the land es¬ 
cheated being holden of a manor or borough, in which case 
the lord of the manor or of the borough has tHe benefit of 
the escheat. Immemorial payment of rent might be one 
proof of tenure. t 

Escheat is, forfeiture is not, a consequence of tenure. 
Forfeiture is a penalty for a crime; escheat is the title of 
the lord to resume the feud of an unworthy vassal. 

Forfeiture for treason, over-riding the lord’s title by 
escheat, supplied, when the relation of lord and freehold 
tenant was more of a reality than it has become, a motive to 
the lord to prevent treason on the part of his tenants. 

Both forfeiture and escheat are a sort of security for 
good order, supplying a motive to men to abstain from 
crimes, lest detection should involve their families in ruin. 
In modern legislation, as we have seen, this last point is 
disregarded, except with reference to treason and murder. 

It is usual for a person committed for trial for felony, 
and haviug property, to convey it to trustees-for the benefit 
of his family, to avoid the loss of it by forfeiture or escheat 
consequent on a conviction. 

Land conveyed to a corporation, not having a licence to 
hold in mortmain, escheats. 

Having thus, for your instruction, reconsidered the con¬ 
sequences, actual and possible, of our modern lay freehold 
tenure, namely, services, rents, reliefs, heriots, suit of court, 
fealty, wardship and escheat, I arrive at this conclusion, 
that the features of freehold tenures are becoming, in 
practice, so rare that the condition of an English free¬ 
holder is now nearly that of an allodial owner. 


END OP THE SECOND SERIES. 
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Probate Court Practice. 
Edition. 


8vo., IS*, cloth. 


THE PRACTICE of the COURT of PROBATE in COM- 

■S™™* UUSI '\ E? ?. Rv riKNKV Ctr.uu.ES Coont, F.S.A., Proctor 

L® ft?: C T,llTl£'v‘ m "[ “ ™ c , tfd* Ecclesiastical Courts," 

TfivAnlA Rriui^vLt "V-r PUAC T! C J K of t,ie COfiW in CON- 
l»SiV S,N1 *?’ By rHO**. H. 1 iiistiiaw, D.C.L., Advocate 

if H** , " nef Tl,inl 1-tHtio.., merged and 

unproved, and including all the Minutes, Hu lea, Order*, to tho tirtMeiil 
time, together with a Collection of Original Forms and Bills of Costs. 


Chadwick’s Probate Court Manual. 

1 vol.royal 8vo., -V '.*cioth. 

J^MPLES of ADMINISTRATION BONDS for the 

99k. 1 ? 1 ot . PRORATE; exhibiting the Principle of various (imnfs of 

AdWmistmt'on and tho correct Mode of vising the Bonds in respect 
, tbewf; aJeo Directions for preparing the.Oaths and full Examples of Oath 
; in soma, particular case* ] arranged for practical utility, and adapted toutany 

a®", W,? r r! 8 !P p,e G ** t * UsUQ,, y occurring. With Extracts from 
• A< ^ of R^roent, and from the Boles and Orders relating 

wrettof also the vufious I'ortus of Afiinniition prescribed bv Acts of Porlia* 

B . y f, AilVKL Chadwick, one of the Priiicijal 
yJaTO Ct ?eats in Her Mujesty s Coart ot Probate. 

a * . V 1 
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Glen's Law of Highways. 

12mo., lOi. M. cloth. f >.; 


A TREATISE on the LAW of HIGHWAYS; containing the 
whole of the Statute Uw and the Decisions of (fo-Cnurts on the Subject of 
1 Iighways, Public Bridges aud Public Footpaths systematically arranged, ' 

, including the Law ot Highways in Districts under Local Boenlsof Health i 
and Loud Government Boards, the South Wulcs Highway Act I860; and ’ 
an Appento;pf Matutc*. By W. Cbks»6ha»i Glkn, Esq., Barrister at 
. JfiWW.tj&.-pf ‘™eA.SW of Public Health;’’ ••The Law relating to 

The Con * o1i,l “‘ ed 0rd <t" % Poor Law Board” 
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LAW WORKS Pt'JSLISJItiD BY 


( Christie’s Crabb’s Conveyancing*.—Fifth Edit, by Shelford. 

1 wo f oK. to> .1] &vo., V. cioth. 

CltAllH'S COMPLETE SERIES of PRECEDENTS in 
rOiWLYANOING jnd of COMMON and COMMERCIAL FORMS 
in Alphabetical Older, Hfiapted to tbe Present Slate of the l*v t&4 the 
Pra»ti(* of Conveyancing, \%ifh copious Prefaces, Observation* arid !NoU?i 
on tlu* sc vi ml Deed*. Hy J. T. Cubihiip, Esq., Barri-ter-At-La*. The 
lilth Edition, with nuimious Coirccrionn and Additions, by L£oxmu> 
Sulci OHi), E*>q , of flic Middlo Temple, lhirri-ter-at-Law. 

The Jan nf Iloftily Jttvdmml and RtUtJ Jrustee* Arts, 1859 and I 860 , 
lw\e b#i n idded to thr pus* nt edition. 

rum a* /«*» 1 m r$ 

' C Mat chaiipi'bin* Into mad* iu the law *nue CialL * Pircedenu obiai (d tbrirwill Jwntd 
popnhntt limit ihi imi'wlv for a or* iditiou li «l thr pupai*u n of >1 could doc have l«ron 
loubded to oi' rt able h*i<d« Ihjn thov of Mr Sbel ord iba tilt/ n autbonty on r*^) proparty 1 m 
W ill, ibr industry th u il Minpoidies him he bis doui an,pit jo net to bis tisk, It* b»a ffwi»tie» tba 
f rt iu r in hi 10 nt the n 1 rodmHorn »r j ttba'l and n m >Utlltd such ol the pme^eon *»• reqgtifd 
it inrut 11 on 11 nml th« »\u.»nri« a «I n« w m note* «ieu di < imoo* or new pm Ut • In gatel does* wa 
ban in bun « antwid ( i I in 1 militia 1 ( i»lb a m,| en ,r . ami thi reanlr it 1 *®rk Of which »ha 
ou A inal tu'hot nr ild huelMii] rtud could 11 b tn *pp« ,rnJ 1 odet Imoun ampiee* Ulintlhwli 
to bn »,n led, n ir indi e lit* tl * H* oh i*ta l» ohit u*d bv 41*-non It >« essentially a took of pmtice, 
u bit h < tn or l\ l»e Oi m i il 1 il in 111 ir o Jtl nr and disunited % ub ipplaos* and a recum«i«»*dttit>n of it 
t • iht it ilu.« 1 f lLn*e lot ubo-r uriHt U h in leiu *0 labouontly lompiled 

rn u fl ^Qlmftn1 J' urttRl and Bepor’r* 

’ Mi shillord hat abouq reman tbli uidusirv tod i iitnfuloisa in noting tf t )recent derisions relating 
more immedurilv to iht p auttt ol roatayaw jo* f ht toJItruoa ol pretfdrrta cootained in these 
luo solumi 1 tie nil that could It dfNltd Ibey art putuahrlj well adapted lor Solicitors, btinf 
ci an alt\ pi 1111 «1 chirai It r Ibis art mounter lie* liotn the uscles. repetitions of common fora it 
tbit 10 much iufr»a*i the bulk «nd «tptt-e ol some collations that wotuvld aunt We know not 
ol hi v • o'ltiunn of ionw)nuiiug pu^rdeoti ilul uuold make 1 ao poaiible for alyro to p*. li>a.erber 
a iirtaimtlle dull at an tviuvncy or which ui# moie bandy in «\ir> leapec* t'enfortbe *\pt 
1 tuned niAfi.m 11 Mi sh»l f uid his prmrd h mielf in fLie ink to U not a worthy of bis former 
rmi mon lo *lioic fuiiharwiih hisilln* nh it will he « Mif&itvwt r* com mend alma of ihivpoik 
tn Mi "•licllti il' u itue *| 11 are on On 1 1 • p« 4 1 if tlu u oe anr «ho tne lint well acQUSinted with 
thi in urn iiiuw t > r.iotn tul U> Sucli tu« work ltf«ue us ** the cunat grtieralU uarfut and OQD't- 
uu nl t uUrcuoo 11 pr»it d< ms in i ui)> e> vicing, and if t •nimin tal foima fjr oidmarv om, which are 
to Ic bid in th< rnglub )an»,ui^e, 

T/oaf ikt Lou. Maqitxt*? and Hr n, ae 

" I boat h ho hare I ten is tbe bah? if oair.g Crabb'a woik «i» allou that bit * Pre/aeei * dunitfa 
piaoual obscrvacioo, of o mtderabU arat.es to the prohswnol m in Jbe Bow of tun* oarryfthf with 
it maar rh m»,es ami vom** refomu 10 the law relauta to < OQuyioritg, have impouct thd obn^hah 
npou Mi Shi I ford ol tarvfoUy irtlimp all apd in xn\oy insraocei bn reader* d it eipediw log huo 
to n wine dm a small poxnon of aooic af thiw l*teU« es Mr Sbfcltord has alao bad to ejtyrciie, «i )4 
yn doubt Hot vu h loirm ji««, l |iuc 1 has taut ia*tl. bll iw rctwo at to wbeie he sb Old releci FyMna 
ub,ih he dmuid u adnaable to own, Bnd uhUa ba *b uld reuse them or lotroiluce uew owfa. t* 
dim l the u oiUru eAixouua aod chart* un«w> of coatoyapi mg fo thi* important part of hit duty 
- tne ufiuodethog and ptrlicuopof th# toftna *t\.n with the exammauoo uh’ch wo have aliuady 
tun able to aftord ibu uoik, ** »i# abU to affirm, that iht learned ed>u>i bu been etmwutly *06 
cesoful and cflacted valudile uas*o\a»f nt-." 

Jmmihe Lata CbionitU 

possaani oae dtatmerne fraiort ju detotuir more aruucioB than urtal in tuch work* to fount 
J ^^S mmerual aaiaiw Wr am satisfied from an examioalloa of the present with the numediai^jy 
, ffl^Pding ediuoo that Mr Sbefford bit * ery considerably improead the ohamier of the work, both 
/pr« taco and luthe fonni Iht tuoioluaicacoatam seteisl hundred Digesof idltUooal niattei, 
and U»ih the latent cu'ts aud decisiooa ippear to be ooiirt d u> thi pielarei Indeed it A evident that 
‘bh shellord hi* oiodetoirid the ukule «mk and ihu. aiven it ao atLuliOoal *jOno. pn (be wh°‘* 
ihe two » dun *s of Crubb «• k modi nt* 4* edited hr Mr J conard Sheliold. wdl Wlqt^*] tXtremely 
uieful *u a anlicitoiS olfiia# pmauttiui a Ur^e amoom of teal ptopeiif Jeanrtn*, uwiDtrooi 

Pi 1 odu t> uidetd ub know ol 00 book ao guadv eomled tn tbe appaliailu® A ‘towdy^ws th* 
admit yl Mi C 1 d»b * l‘fecH.di*pt'. ’ w ^ 





MEssns. ni'TiKitwonm, fli.ct sfm r.r, e e. 


MR. SFItTBANT ^TT.PHJlN'rf 

New Commentaxiofr on the Laws of Engiind.—Fourth 
« Edition. 

*» Four Volumea, 8fo, Four Giimuas Jor’i, 

* * fajWfCJMD, fry permwou, to Q&Ji AtJ/BStV tm 2 QVJ'.FN.) 

\ 1WWf COMMENTARIES aw rue LAWS of ENGLAND, 

IP wMcb a?* tollmen, und»*i n nfw ami luurmal Aritiogommt of ihe 
nwnl Spbfecf, all buch jiarl* of thv Wofk at Nlack*t'»no a*, aio upplir able 
the Jire^nt turns; together |wrb fall bof iOttpcndjoiw at the 

Modern Jmprovfniror* of tin low up Ux vJ»e lm<8f JW noil, the on**u nl mid 
adopted Matenalb bein«r thromrhout tfie Work t\ i* jritipluonlL tlrMinttuibhul 


houi 


ork jHiplucnIK diutmguiblied 


fiom each other. By Hfnrt John Sii.phrn, Stiuuit at Law. Fomth 
Fdition Pit ]mrtvl <oi rho preus the* learnt. (J Authoi lit ooiijom rion \Oth 
Jamf» Sire ion, LL l>, ot the MjddJa Temple, 13«nrnler at Law, and Pto- 
Iumm ot Liigledi La\i and Jurisjirutknct at King i C'ulitgc, Londim. 

r> >m hi in tm * 

" fhat Wf. 8er)i*nt st f hin ha* st cce !« I mmilnt« nln j He tej utnti »nof TilnVitone an the 
hand hook of thi L in* siLUent ml est *hl s uimiis rlion «< 1 tsl th-plate ot tl« 

i’nemV Iht e*tl«Mnu«l t host it omp« iiiois toi ill on. Iitni w is It ins ciipirttu 
hit haling cad^hi the <p nt ot In*. ma*t r wd on*oni thin- m In t \ U and t uis p»t\t nt«»l 
tl«il abiujrfntiss oi tun jti n It nu oni a u»*i tun o*l»i ultibi ■ ui num tuns in tlitiist 
<r%MJ pa*?,anil lometmiwHiu» m tlic mi k return t lluirrs n i li t stil'n«s» that might 
toa export*! fitnu this stmt**tf mposuj n an I thu i* arm n Jim » )« winy to Mr Me pi n, 
aot wfuchh \4 second lot liiu th* aim t nmh>i»uu d p **f»M n u iht held hi>nMM(thi Iht 
ef'iUou man' rhao4i» hm <<nm«n wl h neiir tu h imtid o tl it i»r no ou pcsintl 
an tuMma ot theltaol >n«l*mlpr> is It if llmwtni nt It r u>i Ik ihr to 4 U *i MnLiu4 
li| (ha La'i student, u» n* muiit r*< mm ud tli ) r Kitty nrr «o refu li lih imm n\ h\ MUtu 
times UippiD) lotnitf »t h« hi n't lenuit to icid it thicti *li lit wiil ‘m tsimihlud to 
find how inU(h in^ojimuon In « U j itli* r nom if ’ 

i rtm l/tlffjeutu 

* In oar opinion th» ic> titht 1'ximliutnn ta that admithlr work Str pfmn < f omountincs, 
aud no bladmt ought to uV« his ini in t it) %U«if tht* C icoip>i did I it So it tv, to itmltrhii 
iut ouJao! >iIU an> hopt «t obumiii* hoi >ms ori'tn a irrtnn « to p unfit he wn rt u- 
<*1 us ht lia«t niastc id its n nt nts *<onu nu\ con^lAt r tl s i It dd diunn bnt no one who m 

at all aoqu unfed with thtclnraetfrof tm ulunii^ula law Shi l ut th i iti mof ih« ixamina 
lion it»< If, eKtrndmg out all th« brim hi* nl ilo la a tin nniuUraiutiiM M\idi mplionoltht 
vailousworkn published alHi ting those In in hca, will Mpmlntc orn Kiatuuont, tint lwoikuhbh 
lilinga thn whol*. in is^ of Uw in one rli u and dMlnit io us ol cm Ikon 1« ilu must \dlnablc 
that ooutd phreil m ilu handa of • Siiidmt W< t n the im ic aiiMoiia 10 m ire * ramltdates 
sri(h |b« solid birictits and atfx jtiti'ia that «\n bi dili*el Ihtn tbesludv of buphin* torn* 
tufnlerka, since we know th.it nnn? uti Kd cl rlcs He dnemu into the p<ms%lol uthu woika 
lompikd In ainnrcor hssunpirfiit minnir inti hmnogfU mom olf OMuitoitn* Bifuf tfort 
Irft them icad UldtkxMm aud all his i omiutn! Uo » tioni thi first to ’he 1 ut, n ifci y time time 
*nd*ypeclii foi aiuh i task, but. no On 10 nj «non 11 iln» undiit ikiug In n >t li t thrn aupyisi 
I^Ututty |iave thereby bt tonu. posnssora ot the ci ntenta ol S(tj>h*n * C/muu n'at u» 

i ro» Me Ot Itct/mt Jt rrnoi 

«• A fourth edtfloh has appenred of herjeant Stipbtti * riwiimentams pnpar 1 fhi th« pr» s 
b> Wsaon, Mr Janies SlcpAin, the Prohsi»rof l nglisn fan an l lunsprodmu. it king s ( d. 

. CBikIoq The i)iaru.li.r of the bonk a Jo well known and jt» upmafion »o t’loriughh 
esUhJiaUcd, that we hive no in it hi i inquire to juiko thm wheth i «vh ne* rdiilon brings 
(Juwuthi law to thi Jite of puhlKitioo >Tr »»te'im>n Is a vir\ worlh\ fditoi of his fathri s 
wbrk, and has evidently bodo«td the tmtiit care and inuiuirs on fulfilling h» tisk as pir 
ftctl> aspossibK lbe fact edition appcmriio and o« tuTmnrf to dfflcnut pgrti o'' the 
oetv edition we nnd the aits of juiKamui* and the th yJ <aaaswf a later dele noted nt> \ if 
(ucuntily Mheu 'Ir Km in his Blachstone, relirt rp fw« tasrs, Mr bfiplten reftrs to 
twenty Thla i« the great mem ot Sttjhin s (ommentafua It not onto umn^rs thr subject 

«liaily and ronneeluhy, 1 Ut it shows the *tfuri. nt h »w H«. «M} tha n guuy for hirosclr, 

3od rtuty hla kumriedgo beyond what can p«nsiblj be conveyed within the linuli of i gcun il 
Ueatiiie J 

Ttotx tJ • Lot* COrantfit, 

“W# eahnot hut repeat, that tha Htw Commenunej of Mi Serjeant Stcphm desene the 
reputation vhwh the> have gained, that the fourth idii.On ippeais lo have been v*ry i I'tluMy 
prirpgitd, bringing the hw ddwu to the cud of the Jnat antlon o' yulum ut thu It h a work 
trluch. vfll Jiclliund uiefbl not onl, to the law student, but to cl «* 11 lUfioiur thnt the notes 
ulOb^-OODtAinAiary ramh prattunl Hwtui, the value of which is «nl auo 1 hv the ref ante# to 
.thdliiMl IWMo* abd re ported deiUmns, and abwt all, that >Ui v «k. wll»cli umv ho if lied on 
fof aa^urwoV, eodtMu* on eiselknl iuuuuaiy of tha law m its pmt t stnu 4 vurt foundation 
on wkietr tM etudant may *au l> build * 










JAW \\ OHKS PI BUSHED BY 


Stephen’s Questions on the Commentaries. 

I vol Svo, ID* \tj elolb 

QI nsrrovs foi LWY ^WDENT* oil the FO! r RTH 
LlJlJIO* ot All Pui* ant Sri phi Vs NEW 00\tATENTARIEg. By 
J VMH Sij^phbm, L L D , Banister at Law, Set. &c 


Wharton’s Articled Clerk’s Manual.—Eighth Edition. 

1 thick >oL 12m© , 20 # clotli • 

A MANUAL foi ARTICLED CLERKS, containing Couiscs 
ot ^t«»dy us> w« 11 hi (inn moil I iw, Conveyancing, Lijmty, B.iiikrtwicy nnd 
( timnnl Jnw,«n> in ( ouititutionu), Rom tn-Ciwl I <clesia*-t)cai, Colom il, 
ninl Intunuf imml Jiinh, mill Medical luiMnmliiui , n I)i,'c*t of till tin 
l.\ iniiniiUon <^iksIioh«> , mill llaniintld R*Ji% Toion ot Articlesof <'Ifrk- 
-lnp* Notms A fluid* IN, &c, and x ot iho pi ope i Stamps mil las 
lipin., a roinjiit litnsivt* gnul* to then hku v.Ail Examination, Aclini^on and 
Pi in tii u ai Allot tm* and Solicitor-, ut the ^upuioi Com ts. Eighth Edition 
B\ 1 J S IVntiuoj*, Lsq, M A, 0\on, Haiti tu at Law, Author of 
• 4 l In Luw Lexicon 1 « 

\U lien fully ukn v Kd«*t ird ic* i t inn h lb t d sen a nppri xtion Thioughoat the 
"« kil h iiliu>oli« I ri|.i li i I ii I ciih > n ml w.l ill It f t« produce eonfcdemfi 
1 i i ill It it r I y< i ill 1 1 t ii lit It vi » nlil l« 11 >i > in i i x l< re th«t by u Dig tlu» 
Al mini iu.li msl) i«» not relim*. u| ». II t> tin cxiIimioi >1 oiler u dine they may fenin 
mu 1 tun mi u ijul p In him Ii w» ill i rsucb ins -t» i» i ml U lorn ni in nteuuu 
( > ii o «u imli i Ii ill y in I if lu il • 11 » 11 ilu olin niivi > « ki j ii , «lie re hi o 1 1 I turn 

wi Ii ii rv a 1\ ii t <« t u to the / u< I I 11 ik s M u i U S . t * l i*»al uni H po Irr 

Wt tl i k x v it I «1 tlirU < n i in„ hu st\i h w 11 bo Ml Mi xvlOU i- b, »k ol K 

omi i It s>111 ilium n i* it,uiin„ to what amUcm li should due 11 i atnntun »n«l »t tin 

Mine t nn lui in li hin with mfuin ition «n 11114 l< r ILe ,r«un Imcik of luither xtunv JluieiH 
iu uni) no oilur v/ul cl the kind and that H Mmc in.nl in the t dxys of unititon ' Lap 
(I r ifc 

Mi Win tin b k Mill ccutm in to go w u pullu rami rod in bnlk Ih sih tditioti is 
tiorliifst us i iul) eiiin*t a in mti but itsadditioi il oulentx h iu luen well aolo» »*d» dwui 
di*i r I iuU il ) in c< dm q ulu ily productd » ht ilthi rot miuy ol whhh od cm* ran com 
1 i 1 1 1 not« I|IM I h is nut lip 11 d hi fore »t wh* u ]uu 1 Hie blent* if t're b ok are 
uilubui nd cb dlu n uurca is the kUcnuiwbihtistt.il J t gabion 


Drewry’s Equity Pleader. 


JimOjfit cloth. 

A CONCISE THBATISE on the PRINCIPLES of EQUITY 
PLJh \DrN(3, with Pr»c<dentk By C. SricWART Drbmry, of the Inner 
Temple, Fsq, Bmmtci at Law. 

C ON i k S I b Hint Prrs< ns xn entitled to sub jd rquify, xnd in what manner to uue df 
Modes of 11 stnutinp it In Lauli\ of the Ilf lrnce ot bun* of Fkas of An*a era* i»f 

Vim n led liilb ol Ketiw*' vml bup| Icmcntal BiHa ol JnUtlocutory Apphrations ol tha 
1 r iteo n^s on gom into hiidencc of Appeaia, Cdtuluklon, Api*tndic ol PrccedintB 
r Mr Dirni) will bi ten cmbcred by nauy as the luthorot the very popuUi and excellent 
Tu it cm tl e Pra« »ne in I uulty He h u notrcontributed to ttu library ot the Jta>u anothei 
woik d«qu il salue, written for youugci mouberk of th* profssxton, and for sluden'i in which 
he de er»l»ek the pnucipU* and fwieral rule* Dt equity pleading It Wl be iound of great utility 
n tridurtory to tlie n o*e elaborate treatines, or to rcUesh Hu inemorj alter tho study of the 
laig<rb>ok4 - /.<»*> 7 «mii. 

If however a ko#s ledgi of LquUy Pleading be desuedby any of our readert. we can refer 
tl m to the ibaic woi* fnr a terj elmnlc ami cone!** outlta© On the whole it appears to u* 
thnt, kit ping in vkw Mr Dreary* dtfgb, namely to pioduce a work on fcqnlt) PUadingtOr 
the mi< iniatlon of »tudenU he ha* auccmfuJly xuomplUbed lm profUwd objeot 1 - Law 
C tu- writ 

Smh i boc k aince tlw recent refornu effected In thnt branch of the law. *i!j be fonwl ttaeful 
xd a Tirge i last ol rcadei % As an Intim'uctun to pKadmge a* they now suhalel in the Equity 
Com Is t it hook is wall tuneel * — Law Mag*- M and / un Unuu 

\s it ih penned in an esay and readable style, ind w as ttee (torn ceitinirU tenni aa-pov^bla, 
it IS ualibed :o tnrm a flrst-book. ci uuroddetum to it# subject matter "—Lc/\Ueia» 


* f v * 






w 


MESSRS. BP I TER WOHTlf, 1'Jl ET STUl U\ L.C. 



Fry’s Specific Performance of Contracts. 

8 va, 10 . cloth. 

A TREATISE on the SPECHlC PERFORMANCE of 
CONTRACTS, including fhow* of Public Companies, wU& * Preliminary 
Chapter on the Provisions of the Chanoerv Aim-udmcnt Act, 1838. By 
ExuvVrd Fry, B.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Baiii'*tei at Law. 

“ U will lie $ei o wh at a oiaii'Hi *r*»p the ember hM laltrr l h\> «n >ri • aud 1 »< ire itmeni of the 
TivnMlI ptru of It «qas])> eshihiM th«* h»*«t of • ftM who h»s Mn I »d i «• l*w &» i scwnt* Hr i* 
sf HU in the s*i fiction of i nw », U«, prfny 10 the espaii’ on ot iheiu, apt in thru up, lupine to tl e 
pan i alar com. hut in that he i« thomnhkly ftcscncal Itr wr«e iu»hmt ol.n uw« u u »'«u Imm k 
oill Pod ht it on adviser obo oil! tell hio* not o»ly ibftt iU la» i> l»ut how u **? fct rertorced 
/ m fimet. 

' Mi. f r>'» * orV prwwi 10 ft retsonsbl' cos j»«a* . large Quantity of m'dero leaning on (ho tub- 
H»t of i wiirsrts. with refer* a*» it thr a»n»«oa i«imd> b> spoilt | • ifonukOi r, ami »nl ihu* hr 
««'e,#«ble to the pi rftvoun g. nr.ally -La < h»u U 

•We iiiiIomh^ ftoJ ole erne" in its tfvlc 01 J a ’iieot f <li o* in ilu «xp istUno, »hull lot 
mil) argm a knoshdse of iba la*, but of thw « sr) id/• ireonisi «r* e* iu hunnu am iu> w** bn lithe 
law 5 m to ho applied *— V<'«/*r 

"Nlf 1 nr’*tls*oiMf pim> iir*e* an* exh*u I ihi *nhiei» o.. 1 hub hi h«s «Htd atiil lorn aht ro 
be**, o«h great dill grac r, sonv I Jt 1 • I»k h ir«ludi ll nw ul the 'atrstnputH '-Lou l/o.o- 

n«"' 4 V R *ioj 

H Akfaouvh • professional o nh it 1* «n/Tioi( ntly j jjulat in atvh to b< «triue» 0 < I» all persons 
engaged lit Mnunn ial 01 0 Mat'll and. itakiut * It /ir-n J 'e Wo UjO 

* hw u g tboremrhW a»iaf»»ior\ tea hook Switn'iMA l ui Mu *h » I l* oiiHoil t, u»d ita 
ilinhitfa. proiaaion and n an li il trnnounnt r adn it es k iod a u a link I r Ibo It *1 alodial. 

I ho low of iprti 6 < ,'r 11 inrria 0 uiuvinffl 10 joa nia. »»4 IM «onr Ktfii I • olinh.it tilt »p* 
pi I 1 Vm* to Mi In taH is hat lb* 1*011 toara sit at till di r «« I 11 bio eund na iho oJdpr 
un's Mr Try*! .a ou^'f h« * i I ap*M iun n ,t ihs iu olun I to l jk fw/n«w »/ 

* Mr I r> a tuai »s amtimr ond •nnipuhiovto, cvlinu* ii>k patiri.t at id), uni 1 oufaiamtf *ouo 4 
prvucal dedanioot aupivrtod h> pruuiplr too ou'hoiity 


-BSlnhridge on Mines and Minerals. Second Edition. 


A\o . 2It rloih 


A TREATISE on thr* LAW of MINES and MINERALS. 

By Willi 4v HiiNBimx.f, Evq , F.G.S., of the Jnnpj TrrnpK*, Ba»ri>tcr 
8 1 Law. Second Edition, tnrcftilly revised, and much oihir^od b\ fulditional , 
matter reluUn«f to manorial ii^htv -light'* ot waj mid vvati r and other mining j 
eMements— tl>e ^le of mines and hlmies—the {ou'drnehon ot lea'.ea—co>t 
^OOK and £C!ieroi partmi4ii|»- injuries from andu muting and inundationi - 
burners and woiking out of bounds. With au AjipcncliK of Forms aud 
Cuotoms and a (ilo>‘-ary of English Mining Terms. 


" Among recent pnblmrflotii ha< bren * Secbod Edition of Mr Tliunbi idfp’s tUborwc 1 n itu- 1 
cm the Law of Mines and Mineral* " -Tttac* 

• strange to «a>, unW the publn*tion if Afc Bvlnhndgu'o TrentUe, tKere was no lawbork ( 
dilieatpd to a «ubje< t bo vast, *0 Hrthiult, «r >4 involving 4 o «a*at int«n%ts Ko namler, thin 
tb it an endt*rour to '•uppH the defect should have irmrftk ft cordial ttekeowte, or tbs', when it 
*ft» lound to be ko well done, lher« should be a demand for a second edition ot it ’ •Law Tutu*. \ 

u Bejond the tevUiou and Incorporalion of rocn^t detmons, niilch enrj No* Edition ^ 

impUfti, the Work has been mueh improved by the addition of ran h n#** m itUi The Glossary 
of Mmlag Terms I* mors complete then anv wc li*ve **n *•- Svrut 
•• Wftftiv jflftd to see thet a New Edition of this Woik. wbi<h hi* bceoiO' an amhonty In 
relation to the Law of Mian end Mineral* We think that rluviotiinui mil 1 * sc 1 viable to 
rntny without the pale of the legal protbsslon, U will assuredly be *0 to lawyeis Ltw 
«• * 

« . • 





LAW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


'.Coote’p New Admiralty: Practice. r 

8vo. 12 a cloth. . • 

THE NEW PRACTICE of t1»e' firOH ADMI¬ 
RALTY of ENGLAND; with the 'New' Rules of CoBjCdon 

of Original Form*, and Bills of Coety. By HenM C<K*TT£> 
Proctor of theConrt, Author of ** The Practice of thfcCourt of Pr^aM,^. ; 
M Thc Pmctice of the Ecclofiaatical Courfa^V flee. 

“ Mr. Cnoit U »lr*»dy very grneraltr kotfn to tha-Profeuioo by h*» vgln»bUbo<*g bo 
Practict of ibt Coori of Probate god rhj frluicc'tf the kcclr*j*u cal Cooru. which. Vi fcave.a^t- 
oectomn 10 ootior. The work L*hrt un it ch*nrwrfi*cd l»f luo a arrange u>mt of tb«-MlwCt*VlMCCIt* • 
an well »» by«» constant amiri-cunon of whil gtm» ibe cotnrrmecue of iirMlitioovt*. i hfjboreit lyro 
in tills dauaWnrnt of the l«w orrd hirdly b« afroid 10 oodrnaka tLe oniiuary busiaess of ihjCoin 
with sor4» a book to gnido him.”~.WKi7#fi*.W*»/ end K^ner. * . " . < 


with sorJ» a book to guide hIa*. 

** Mr. Coote hfta promptly cutcrcd the new 
no the subject before the n*w enmer*. Mr lw 
a practitioner in the Court a Proctor; he i 


te hta promptly eutered (he new fir Id thoa opened te him. sod laid rha first osoder* book 
:i before the we comer*. Mr ha* the great aii*tntia« ot ope nonce ; ha has been Iiiuk 


nr iia» me great aitvantue oi ripenence ; ft* nas been iiiuk 
; he ts coi<ve<iueutly familiar with thin* minutiK of practice 
tiudeut und the prwtrc.tl man.*’— L*io Timu. 


winch io*rk the dittmcuon Wwero the aiudeu* wtd the praeircal njan/’— Lnt Timu. 

“ Mr, Cootr has, In a volume of ennvrcuaot »ise, furnlabed the practitioner in the Admiralty Court 
with on invaluable manual. It la not nrrelr that Mr. Coote'e volume ia the only exlttlog book of 
oraciii r that it is to be recommended, hnt that it is a verv excellent and complete production, leaving 
llilie rhsore of there being any eurces-Tal rival.*- Lsw Ckiamirlt. • 


little rhanre of there being any rurcesMal rival.''-- Lsw CAi 

" Mr. Cnote has done his work wall by doing It cartfull 
most viuiblv to tb« letter «»f his pmodse. and, by ennmnu* 


ti»n as the profession Mood In need ol. has nuvecded Ju fuml'bifi* a work x 
prroMd to be appreciated aud approved o {.“-Skipping mnd SUfrmntil$ Ugttut. 


has d 

to ibo 


letter 


•rofvMion Mood in need of. has smvecd 


* merely that (Hr. Cootr ■ volume la the only existing book of 
. hnt tbayus ajrervexcel^ni complete production, leaving 

I by doing It carefully and unaffectedly. R«. bas krpt.htoself 
pn.mise. and, by cnroorwlng late a reasonable tpac* McbJefortba- 
of. has smveeded Ju lurnl'hiii* a work wbtCh baa only to be 


and unaffectedly. Rarbaskrpt 
r Into a reasonfcbls tpac* anch'H 
ni'hiiig a work which baa on I 


/ a/ /VO ' *» • \SOA 


* *;. r< : 


Tudor's Leading Cases on Real Property, Conveyancing, Ac. 

One thick vol., royal 8vo. r 3(3*. cloth. 

A SELECTION of LEADING CASES on tbo LAW relating 
to REAL PROPERTY, CONVEYANCING, and the CONSTRUCTION 
of WILLS and DEEDS; with Notes. By Owen Davies Tubor^EwJm 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Jaw, Author of “A Selection of Leading 
Cases in Equity.” 

“ Th** selection of cits™ in the volume before us has been judiciously made, and the 
notes are the result of much learning and injurtry. Mr. Tudor is also entitled to 
praise for having kept the notea -riihin moderate dimension*, and for not having over- /, 
burthmicd them with cases. Among the subjects arc Tenancies at Sulferance^. 
Will, and from Year to Year; FreehoJdsof Inheritance and not of Inheritance; the'., 
flights of Common ; EnRemeots ; Advowsona; Renta; Uses and Trusts; ;JPo?^y|a : vS! 
Perpetuities; Mortmain; the Rule in Shelley's Case; Estatea by ImpHcatipn 
Law; Escheats; Vested and Contingent Inierests; Estates in Parcenary; 
Tenancy; Tenancy in Common; and Tenancy by Entireties r Lapsed Legacies V-^ 




Conditions and KeatraiuU upon the Alienation of Property.”— Jurist. V .. 

“ It is a Work which will repay perttol; 3ntf‘wc would recommend those of our 
readers who are anxious for instruction poJome of the most abstruse points of fhe 
Law of Real Property, to ptjrohaae arf'cwefliHy read the volume of Mr. Tudor, 
and then we arc sati^fied^ita* they wHJ.rodhghise the utility of . the labour* of the 
Annotator, and find themselv«a much improved thereby.”— Lou) C&rtmiele. ' • 

‘I The manner in which Mr: t^br has executed bi« taric ia beypndull praiae.”—. 

Morning Advertiser. . . ; •'••".v , 1 

« The work will doubtlesa bei valuable a&fititw to the library^ the Working 
lawyer as well as that of the student.”—Lggal 6t*erper. . • „* N .V • 

” Mr. Tudor has done a substantial servite to the Profesiioaf;.*.Tbt pJfh ivk>Wod 
h the same as in the Equity Cases. Mr. Tudor has exhibited hifrutrtwil 
and clearness in the conveying of it to his reader*, and his volume rHoyldbc 
by the student, and will he useful for refarencf to tlie.pr^p^odw.’^ziu' 







BifcbMts. iii iiun\ourH, r n lt mrrly, i:. r 


Francillon^ Law Lectures.—First Series. 

8v*., ** ihirh. 

XKCTUMS, ELEMEN'XAHV and FAMILIAR, on RNU- 
LIEU LAW .pwr BfuiMi By Ja>i>s FKAM.jU.oir, Esq,, County 
UoU*t, Judge^to fctf continued by buhj^qnent volume* 


■Sirs rtjp&p. 

RrtttH W/tfOm if Hi rtouH I. « il noc Nsd * cut oJ t* ih-t i r* ulv mix* aum 
W?of Uv Miduu ~Slteuu* Ji a* hi 
•I*. /million h » ir tied i trtv rftdulv ?>lun*f •iau Iti this !*>,*<* / 


for wbi< h tluv »w» 
*«f tuit 

•um>jouN lit in tviit 


Vot»two 
u t«#n< 1 
lifts* !♦ 


S iullon b j ir iirnl i srtv rfid»l 
xxr(naxi> it« l«<» 'I t*t« ->>hor i 
fltyliuiir fmttiKitool Iwjtn au 
►fine puwvM *•> ui ihi U* — I on CJ 


f ?>Iub»p wtau Iti rim !#>,*<* ft this a stnViait 
rtfdM *fs «n •( it (Stii Mi 1 1 undo Till i ufoi 
»( Uiw>» in, uua *ho uiaydpsir* in ituum some 
MMk . . 


_ .W*.tfwIUii »mt*T ni|> nftr «far titK MrfAto hull «aluo p *\iltb« found bnUi in m* 
iwtMGifu l>tb u»u nl »*• )ei m»«I! M i*« urdp nt brlU >// «»i»t»i 

If in litijM r.M t.fir tv - M *oitlr u d U«i.io*ia* Mr I u (il|o# i» in rhot Ucturpj, Uw 

n»tnl mix uould h v no cause lo loinpUui o| cl h ( 1 i > </ q»h« ur (Uv dillu uliv ot vbeir Modi" l v 
siu lama ««ar • liulr osnrr if tbia <idir o' raxio® *ud * Kw mou »uch intuuUor* a< Mi 1 ran 
cxlioii ~~ htg k/rt 4 * 

vt t «<n aifrh n<oaiWMl lhi« Ituy m )up|mi« l with roast kiablri u» and tbilnv and die 

In i ci a (ft it ml mti pit rk t tur (oi il oil uu tturm A« ri I bv u • auhst uu ol the 

m ik tesiuldhtu tl >il u 1 nhtilirr •» t -ii.it old I e 1 1 1« vvi. Jui-iuUum it tuoia-ivtr, 
f*ud ltd mtonaiiHK *> f«*i m tkis is po mb i — dih< • urn 


Davw's County Couita Practice and Evidence.--Second 
• Edition. 

Pitvthto 21 s cloth 

A MANUAL of ti.u PBArTICU anti EVIDENCE m 

ACTIONS und orlur lVo<(((I*ui^s itt tlif routtly Coum, uilh the SttUiitt't 
and Units IK Jvmis Lt>wru Dvvih J mj , ot tin* Middle Temple, 
B.iirMu-rfl-I »w # Syi om» r.nutoN. UitniM FFf FMKNT,lontiuning 
the I'mvIicc umhr flic ^rafufc ly 6 c 5 W YdCt «*. IDS, and the Ntiv ltule« a.id 
OideiT, Ac , toL'i'th(r with a new ind oottpleit* lodex to the entue Woik. 

♦ Jht> n thf /ifly nnl >n th lonely Courtr MI(A tnc*\ /hUm q) tin Law and 
n i»c hon\ a/d nthr prt* i /»//£* »• the\e Couth 

' W| an ^iad u m*i ch»i (hi rifrllor IkiIp ink mu ten mi lime «i( fi Mr Ihv i lias irmhfd 
* si diduvn \\ v w iy m U«d . r irui il n Mi l> «oi il( nidancii k I as tm ul i di*. 

il’)( 1 in tft«n s ini uiai mio/ tin* milli Is o «li u li i jr kui \ kuni non| i* /« j 

Uai* ou 

»lr Unvi*fl lork nm »i foiol a vrry oiiful MhiujI not oi 1 y lu Uu t mney ( nun* I ut !*>o in 
(hr Miper ormU s /»» 

Ml I >*\ i- I n i lid I nw f si ihi i 'I ft i a u n l cqi i >i vo » il n <• and impiovr h h UMfnl 
mtl* book Wi pr *i hirsMO ihc s m • n ol Oil. o koi wfim »i i »t i * I nu r i pui in » not ot ly 

j Ul Sion dui> ot i«(oidioi< il ai d * n B iUttl«tiut \lr I k»is u( t> 1 is tp !1 kurnrl li uoui i a e 

" Ihpwoskot Mr iHiunu usdy I* **vd (o li uuftil n ihi stj lent m i jnsvlino rr iiu* \ »n 
(ftiirtir (if tty ipi lusioo 11 !U( coviHi (oirf< tid'd *p ka i» ol n» « in r us i/t (lit n « ii 
j* a-ululxo rbr svolfnt or K-icliuomu di*wous ol kn »ln, » 1 iai tk 10 ion J«» is at rk. lisiut 
'fldiL — in t hnutf! 

' **1 a ua ir s^nt r ni i this «|i kIc minim utas b* si‘< l> n 1 id upou as «n iu« uroic wnd « mi ft ft t ii Ir 
tbavrr> bran(h if Cmoi) ( oun t*i h r i ml ludun -V/im, P r 
•* lh« •mnQif a « unci i »i i f» dm i ol ihr uirroi l.» nl Hi c»i«i on (hr an! nts >i i| Irr 
qutuily oixurnm, ui uu k ouuy Casuiu and *ili bo !w«od a vu at useful cooii id ou w ifto j rv u 
noasr c 


Davis’s County Court* New Practice. 

Post 8\o., iii. cloth 

THE NEW PRACTICE of the COUNTY COURTS, in 
ACTIONS and other Proceeding, with the Statute 10 & 20 Viet <. I0», 
und the Rule-s &c., theiton: loiming a W«rh complete in it**dh or a 
SUPPLEMENT to the Second Edition of "The Manut! of the Practice 
and Evidence in the County Conift.” By Jamfw Edw uu> Davis, 
of the Middle Temple, Biimter at L*vr. 

‘HtH&vieMU mill not ba louud fatPilur Co »hi 'lauoaJ uv *irrd#o. s*or I his yuoluailon 
lo On p otev.ft.ci giuiiaily oo uj toy poiau kIi ch t^l i wim (W uiadiit. as in 
1 w itH ki^SSSny 1. or a piokibuioo. oi a n A* Q. Ui v> vul.itt- ft tu bt upII k,xo lied 


gi ui lolly 
ioo, oi a i 


IJ> on ui my 
an A* *>• 


I 
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Stephen's Lush’s Common Law Practice.—Second 

Edition. 

s 4 
♦ 

One ihu k volume, 8vo , 42« cloth 

LUSII’S PltAOTICC of the 8UPKRIOR COURTS of 
COM MON LAW at AV KSTMINSTEIt, m Actions and Prot^djngR 
count (tnl tin n with ovci mIiicIi they have a common Jnrudiettoti, ftrltb 
tOHMS; aUo InUodiict jry lnRU«?Mi>epictiiu, Parties to Action* , Aitoujir* 
and Town Agents, Nung m P«reoQ, byAtrormv, u r m ionna Pouptris, 
Ac iud in Ap|xmh\, continuing tin (lcnoml Rule*, the Autlion/ed Tulle 
of Costa , 1 ets, Ac Second 1 dition By J VMi-fc brFFUKN, I.L D , ot tin 
Middle 'icmjih, Bain to-at-1 aw, and Protocol ol LnglisL Law und Juns- 
prudi no ar King s C ollege, London. 

" An cvuninsuon « f flu work <n ibU ns (o pionouni o i very favourable opinion 
on the in iiuu .1 in a In ii Mr Sriphm h i* i \t itcd hislthonous tank. Mi Stephen a 
i dit * r bhip li is not bet u ot tlie ordni nv kind — / a t Mn ,uttu 

• J he Ihu is will is tin pt utirr is sit torth with e\tr ioi dinar) eluboiain.n 

indud we have mvn s <n a I tw U< k winch is sin b a lnonnnitnt ot intlmny n 
tins We li<ivt no hisititiou in pHiiioiinung this t> In bv fn tin best ‘Prtcinc 
tbit has ur pp« <rtd tnd thit Mr Supliui h s lull) iu nut titled the icputition 
'trhievid by Mi lush — //1 /loir , 

41 (he woik has fallen into excellent hinds It is not too murh to si»\ that the 
woik fully'Uioraphshcs its objects, and mint ueussnily become nor only istmdnd 
mihoiitv, but litcc^iii/ d uiuiud in the inatuiswhuh it so sbly tnd lundly 
irtats — Voirun t (ho ml v 

• Mr Lutli has bvcii loitnmti hi his editor P mistaking, methodical ami con 
self ntiousty tfiu ions Mr Suphm has executed i most I iboims ti**k in imtnnoi 
tiuniontlyiistl i] iud sitisl uloiy \\ ( ills m shisuoik with ilieutycommend ilion 
U the itUiilunoi th isc u hoi l it inoie p irticul nly com tin — Datl / bnos 

44 A woik uhn h is i comuli u t >t book of the ictml Pm tut tnd u invaluable 
to tht Pi ntitnnei mil the Student Indeed, wt know nor where thi 1 uter fould 
find so uttiuhlt i bool* on subjtcts oidnuinlv *.o lurk inviting is points ot Pomi t 
at tin sum tune thil the work fuiniuhts iiU that the busiest Praititicmei could 
dtbnt Lou (hrunuk 

44 The duty ot remodelling Mr Lush’s Pommon Law Practice bis been aligned 
by tin publishers to Mi J unis Steplun, ind the r«s tit ol h s 1 ibours leivcs dura 
no ground torogiet thin selection Nothing his Ixeu minted which wisfcccts- 
baiy to complete the woik ol lcitovation ’— Momtv^ Idmltur 

“A taiclul txammition of it* contents has satisfied us lb if it combines ia a 
remaikibb d.gui tilt qualities ot aicuracv and conciseness [be uew Pi utin 
is now cleirly and succinctly explained and ilhistiutcd within tlie c onvi nit nt c< m- 
pi a s of i -ingle volume and we cinnot doubt that lawyers wiU lapidly evince 
thur estimation ot eo gie it a boon — Vor mvg Port 

“Me have compari d it w«»\ tha first edition, and we have no bcsitaUon in 
* lying tb it ihe work itself will be s permanent mouamcnr ot the mdusUy ot the 
It uned editor "—Lrgal Ubuner 

u V* v 4 pr» dirt that it will lie tha stuidird auuiontv on the Common Law Practice. 
Us Author h is mo» idoptcd the pi m pursofd in other mod»m Practice books, but 
lie his bestow d m nines! dili^ciiet Bud appropriate cin on biB Mllyeet, the 
lesidt is masterly treatise, exhibiting due aoturucy.* — Lr^ulrmn. 


I 


May’s Parliamentary Practice.—Fourth Edition. 

• One thick ®\o, SI« Gil. tloih. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the LAW, PRIVILEGES, 


U. Practice ind Piocipdmgem Parlum.tHI The Manner of Pm. 
Ing Pmate Bills, «homn/the Pwwtnp m both Houms, *ith tin* lattflt 

* * . Standing Orth is, and the moit recent Pj icedi-ncs. 

Pnm iim fimrt 

Mr May'# work upon tbit *rey importva aahjeoi U ow rf ih*v berks wh.eh hm not new to 
rwn bnCdnlv to \umrio a r« iiamnm I hit bout I n*n i i mdi and \ *• r\ «<«od pvd* Many 
■ In i% mI* da iu the I am 'ui iha (louse h*»* «*fer*i idaet. mm tc iV lav idmoa «u poblrehod, tod tue 
w<»jk tetoo fo lute beta toe*lolly bought dodii in the |m»n dj> ' 

ftnm tkr Tr>*o t 

“ 1C i» now p#rf»t te 1 tbit aoik Julie v i nit-v a id ruMuiuii autlorift on Perfinrrntarv I n% 
■lid 1‘ruiut and thru tort a* luiiisp* it* ibl tudu »om t i t ir Jibiof ull * bo ailjey that phaumt mid 
Dt • ) 11 Jtimss 1 

/ t h t/ 9 /) ufa Kf u » 

'Mr MaA a w«ri i* too wall known ! d uvm im oi of it* ru tints, hin* a vanritrd M refer 
«tur not oiity in 1 tttflaDd Mu u nit < no I Mni % uni i ■ »\ • rv put ( ol lU w©ild vh%U onr I at lie- 
irtti utf iiikUtutHMts ha\r hern i a tin 1 

y*/ • t i4 nit n r 

' Jh« relo* ol tbi*ea«fll»m w »ra him i It mint? 1 hv tbs th*r»ti».h rru ion it ha* andtnti.fi* 
At tliO hand* otlbe author ■<* nsll «** 1% iddi* ttnl io it >o mu i n« it up to iu« Jau | oun ol 
*»»»y U jM-breeii, rofiiioier w < o| i >i* lu I a, whi h Iwililairs h< \ r»t> 1 miavttt* ihe irjetiihis ol 
*h** wh'»t ernoMiota or whose |»fejMiir >•>'r tbsoi to lody th« *uh*it of wliuh it so Jmullv 
(re ta loo t>'utn. \nirsl re i ii i ot 1 1 e A in ) tane of the j mlm non lor m wt at h» nn I • i tr 
uUmict nor cert M be t» tt n»tl\ <ir tas « u is ly uc •>* nendiil to tUc attention ut all ptr owe in 
Siv> nsr tonnectul with ir n maud In lb* bu'ii.ria ol It laUueo * 

r™ n tl e'\ol (tt *\' tvnnwt 

Hi* wn nr *atm of ih» w irk ii I wh it I i«t • *p1v» * tbt mi wtvun hu carrii 1 (t alr*<uit to 
tb% 'ixirtn tditii i nth* aono un. mt i u n a in th» jimtiit an I e#«iiii|,« to I irliswfix ebuh 

»** ttnus lit siijiir iisi >i n nlsoloKii lly in o»«H lb t t \i ii w.ihout tbr aid ol 

the ii <i \ oiu an I ii Ii » I u • r hi » i innrn’ nn lbs Infoi hriiuii whirb be nQuir«V 

\i e Mr Wr of Pali mult w II bnd a* a rnlr all h* wenitm Mr Mm s I if meuibnsot 

OorPip'Msioa who tmisuli the bill (oi |>i viual |otwm will h. mo*t mier*sied by tb« ptfl'S tl.uh 
iti 'ssolidti in tcount tf ihi imniM r o( piestoy Pitvi'e P lls No *» leuop who b>& or dctuoi 
Pirli un ii try i jauict sbouid omit to ii doth so tnu< h of tb’s tr» if I t 

front tk> Aconumut 

" X* l rekuin Mas « tiMiisi oi tbt u n, md ir ulcus ot hi I nrli»h PtH ameor is a work of 

'-bTudtel in. ft ii Imre* u <1 it mi ih« |m iixlu >1 1 rcssio nlw n« vslvt «itbnn»ofl n,lisb 

ii iliisboih Uhnrae m I io the c lonns \t« hoirttlt w< to m »« fiui'U* litmo ol thisiery im|injiant 
w iik bet iiim eury Ins t ed non nhuh 1 ru op thi pi < a ni« it iju hi s ftml ill tb nge» in Imv or 
iriltte in a moil r»i *us <1 nt, »f*i l> \ ItU to Us nmutdieir i*lu> lu tbu nimon wq art bi ought 

ttti mt A ov# t\ A a tAiim nl 1 J H •• 


u >ik bti him ru tj tns i r d non mhu h 1 ru u* up fhi pi < a un rt iju hi s uml ill tb ngr* in law or 
iriltte in a moil r»i sus <1 m. »f*» l> \ liU tp its nmutdiair s|lu> la tbu million wo sic bi ought 
up io the n d of il t i smuu ol ldoO " 

ri »« i\* Worwia; Post 

* ITje Iwautra 'lie wholi < lOtamk estr, liif/»jmumn wblth ran be mlnakle to Members of 
Peiliaini nt, to tt ifiuiOtieis ol tb !*» and to UnaiMs ol *hr important tnaurhot ilieconvi 
loti in**l bi't/ij ol this t mcitry It i »»vss. ^ nn« net l wh «h «annoi be two UjkpI> *ppn< lated the 
totuvCritai and cleannss etth whitb rb« point of so»h prrerdtut is v*ttd 


’ Rouse’s Copyhold Manual.—Second Edition. 

litAO. 10 a t loth. 

THE COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT MANUAL, 
S|vconj> Eumof, n-MUttro and cxtendml m> as to compiisc fhc LAW, 
PRACTICE and FORMS io STATUTORY and COMMON LAW 
E\FR\N( mSLMLNTS, and in COMMUTATIONS; tbc VALUES 
ol ENFRANCHISEMENTS, *nli nmneroiw BILES, TABLES and 
EXAMPLES prt*p.ireti pxptf^ly for this Eilifion; nod all tlir COPY¬ 
HOLD ACTS, including ibat of J8-38. By Holla. Rounf, Evj , of the 
Middle Temple, Bamyter-at-Law, Author tff “The Viaetical Man/* Ac. 

' (here cm be no doubt thii Mr Ruiv. » ta/ 4 a work <m C op*hold i ufroti/lmeniepii. end that 
evt iv piafiiuooer tAgesed io»o« b niotten will tmd it ta Bit fnter»*uo at ail himnlf nl Mr. Itousva 
luuonre 


tre /to bt no doubt ibyt Mr Ruiv. a ta / 4 a work «n C 
{UN«iluiMi*r ttgesed jd»q« b niatten will find n ta bit fnt 
■ "rf** ChomcU , _ . . . . 


op*hold I ii fi 
er»*l io at ail 


Kouvi la a pm-tHed kw wnisf, aod m tbu irtMi* hi« hand bai not f,rifo< it* runniog, 
W« harehcen loach pkawd with the wvpetiiAfi nt tbitwoietne a* t< bait Juped into it bare and 
there, to e^hnw *ODie d Iftc k inhjt it* b«N e beam «n uled •— / mj . tun t 


there, mi*** how fooieil Ac k mhjtiU b«Na beaatrtuled '—/ mj tun t 

• Ihe A«« p«*W dunua the lew v .won al'erluMt redd* t« 4 ,H d»*n M Ir that a wooud edition 
of All nsefal prtm n\ woik vwiold be peMWied ^n«l Mr House but a taiMMfi nf the oppor 

K to e*tenin»iuriially tb« etore of hi» «erk. The Meou/I t> Shv mtpltte •* * Ul of re 

ft to eU Who may be lOiereaird in rht er*fr«ar4aieu»4n' of * H»V4 ild pr i • *—La/l / i Uttrnitr 


Mr. Oke’s Magisterial and other Works. 


Oke’s Magisterial Synopsis,—Seventh Edition. 

Oik thilh volume, Svfiu, 44*. Cloth. * 

THE MAGISTERIAL SYNOPSIS: a JPmctiowl Gufte for 
M ijtiMi iUh, their Clerk*, Ufoiniw and Con>tabW, in all out of 

Uu ii ti i Sismuii^, Saannaiy Omvictioux *ad Indict iMo Ofh'ncts, with then 
l\n«dn«*s I'lniHinuut, Pioieilua*, Ac, bein* Tdbuhuly aiffeugerf. By 
(ri oug> C Oki Assistant < leik to ihe Lmd M>uor o i London, Author of 
“77/p MagtsUnal J'orwulM,” “The Law oj Tumptht Hoads/ 9 tec Ac. 
S tenlli Kilvfioxi. mlergvd und impiovtd. 

««• This iUnion iraludts tin SMiut/s tml Decisions *o the prevent turn* 

44 1 ini ivc nt tli it the I ord M iyoi lit* it pusent an able sati-i'int m the pci von 
of a ^uitliiiiui uf the tinm of Ok‘, iUfhoi >f iht 4 Al i/istirial Synopsis, d vny 
i ill i prism*,, ihle iikI leaned roan “ — I hi Lot d Cham tl/ot , tn 1h If ohm oj Lorr*', 
I i fo nut 1/ f > ISOO 


Oke’s Magisterial Forraulist.—Second Edition. 

Svo,Cl\ cloth 

Tim MAGISTERIAL 70UMHI.IST' lump a complett Colic* 
turn of Ioiiik* and Pnuilonts for piactHdl w»o in .ill ( aw*' o«r of Qiuutcr 
Session-, ami m Panic Inal ‘M.itlejj, by M i^i-tiutvs, tluu CWhb pud 
Attornicv \utli an Introduction, L\j>l.mitm> Dilution^, \ itrutfion* and 
Notes, liyOiOMbi C Ok), Autborot <4 lhe Magisteiiol^ uopbi-, M Ac Ac. 
Scrum! Ldition, cmbugtd and impiovod. 

' T( i> nimiKh li» an loam, iht j oMicsilon of * \t \ 1 lili» »f Hi s %.ik v» *• 11 koo vn t j Mugis 
trt. t lll»« ItOUvdMI c 1' IIQO >1 U r I uiuis lili.il l\ i Ilir | n ill . ot»( tl 
U mi M i o' wd mid* I I icn, nub ut laii.Uufi » »\|lu i b h »'» ib«*' are to b. jm« 1 
'in nsi J i ii 1. -uldifU i » U c I nu u«d» 1 1 inn 1 dm i » h th oomms of no Us, »*i»u tiu 
11 t It 1 «■ • ] »M a / * lit ^ « 

* 11 in l lit iti'll. i « illniid.ui I r I'rv li< .1 l in ill t asea i»nt ol Ouaiiri Sfvii ins 
in I n Km ditl M n « * U'-Mivell • .*r . J It is <oni|l'it « I w.ll irrmiyd and »» uiiie 
In «. ti.At i m* l liiioo ut it «l i b b«s tut s me toe it. a diinj a i. I ha> it lei » lb ujiptami — 
J *u Vj A tr € 


Oke’s Turnpike Laws.—Second Edition. 

l/nio, lb» doth 

THE LAWS of TURNIMkE ROADS; comprising the vvfaolc 
of the GfJirnl Act*; the Actb as to the Union ol Trust-, for facilitating 
Arrangements with their Cioditors, the Intel turner of Riultt avs and other 
Public W ork*> with Roads, their Non-repair, and enforcing Contiibutlons 
from Pausing (including the Yet** us tp bouth Wales Turnpike Roads), Ac. 
Ac , prictically ununged, with Ca^, Notes, Forms, Ac Ac. By (tRunw 
(' Okf, Authot ot “TAe Maguterwi tyrntpau’' and “ The Aluguterial 
Fof mult hi” tec 

N -•'—A 

Oke’s Soluator’s Book-keeping. 

8todoth, 

AN IMPROVED SYSTEM of SOLICITORS' BOOK- 
KLLPIML practically exemplified by a Year's supposed Btniauis, with 
UijudttH^for Porting, Balancing, Checking, Ac Adapted to anuliy 
tyiflPffo nud largeOfhco*), to P irtuer»bip and xole Concerns. Bjr Oaofccut 
Q/’itkd, Author ot <4 Lht Mo$nfmat ft/nopsn' and “ Tht { W<fg*/«rt<3/ 
W»Mdt\f. n 1 < 




MK8$R9. BUTTEUW ORTH, i*LKET STREET,' U.C. 
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• House's Practical Cocvey ancer.—Second Edition. 

* i 

* ' Two 26s. cloth. 

THE PRACTICAL CONVEYANCER : a Companion to 
HOUSB’B DRAGMCAl 'MAlfj.^StfbfyiB-* mode c^wtoiojr ftcdity of 
wfvitflCe with gfoeml utihty, op^rurda *pf Four HumtJred PiewlcnN of 
(Uinxtjvncet; Moi igages ami Leaim; a Collections of Miscellaueoue Forma; 
ju\d (added hs the prwut edition) Forms ot Sottlcment ami Separation 
Deeds. Py Hoi la KousK, Eaq,, of the Middle Temple, J Inn is ter-nf-Law, 
author of “The Practical Mao,” ftm fcc, £to. Second Edition, greatly 
enJufged. 

* Hi work b \% beau materially enlarged expanded ludetd »o»o two volume*, and the referenc»e 
lUiouhlmut hat* | ten « nrvl-lly stntud end u sled \V i ini«n»tB oo -.art of doubt that * the Pnr 
lu it l >tmyau n' will in its piesem luiptosed far oj, b* aowaptwble lo aid appreciated by the i ro- 

tUlfih ' —/ am Mag a • it and h tetri 

It tnny-tioJ/ bt audio ofl«r muu (Militir totliednflstnan ibin anyothir wort lummmnK < on 
io aniimf Preudeou Mi llonst s work is on* wbiih an loulltfciGf cl* ik mw) rt adily adopt lo any 
it-u^eo draft Wat CirnteU 

*• fbe < hemes an drcii* I ii iirseitettfs. IV «rraos«M»t n e*trem-lv c^nvei ><nt If tht 6 nt 
rdjunt lourjd Uioftr with ib« ,in essiou «tub more (I this second edition euttilrd to ibeir regard 
lam limit 

* U w not oPcn In these lata when an unit b baa betii Already writuu and an much wore ia below 
»dtn* mily paired fr« n tl e jii<H tl it one c«me» sere** a bo«*k that ut to any aenae be called 
origin*! Nomina, in |epal hum »m te»ra tie UiBtest marmWaDta to the * Practical Coniwyajietr.’ 
Jhcre i> this aittml pJiiuuxae id Mt Hou«e a tknroM 0 t)y '7 s toiaur Anauutorjir, tbit U ia possible 
t» (U at burnt with his pn« edema oin.h ntorr qouklj than with e»> other work of lb*- kind Alto, 
fuihti tin. book strike* us a- i vtrv ifmiw labour «awng machine, and oat that mil hr found tf 
*1 e ul mini to v a. mon« ra, th» nU it of sboao busmeex cooi)«li ilwm to d^ryaa n qoml deal ot 
llu u < nmij intuit mclrrio nhont-t 1 • or little preliminary foMrudion tocnnblr tbnn t*» s«t al«om a 
ton^’w «ttd dull tn thi n l ui» I hi book tn short dr* mil a title, and uuy, w* flunk, be nlied 
on a" I really Prviuj) t uotij oncer —'xheutfi J<ur**i anl Jxcpnrtti 

' I bis is a new nud raa««ri\)iv im rmed edition in two vola of a woik shotr pnttical uuSty «t 
hid or cimod to not Hi tw i >eus ok® ^« think H will uliprid not on y lor an aid to the praUiUoQcr, 
liu also t« a ptxide to thr Kndiot of practu U rooveranr mt f ~~ltg*iUta* 

" Wc i<ntuxed to pridicete that thcsuuenof the work wnwldbe very freat. Aodao itltaa proved 
Ibc work is riallr ooe oJ tfn at utility, the fom« art ao arnngfd that by means of sLdtton dr»(ts 
nfereno is made to the intended ior mm of i cnnvr>e*i<e »o that a court>arc«rhia only lo detldf 
ii,oii th* ronstiuroon o< Ins droi, ai d be < u then. o> relernn*. to ibe num'trs, hav< the de«d at 
ooitYfipifd owtby a tJeik md save au mlniiy of tytiulU. lo theneoeral, and mt .telly tb* i wintry 
i«»eutiqwer, this work wiU pnne very oyefwl -—litii . Vemigtt. 


Fisher’s Law of Mortgage and Priority. 

8vo-, 2 St. boards. 

The LAW of MORTGAG E as applied to the REDEMPTION, 
FORECLOSURE and SALE in EQUITY of ENCUMBERED PRO- 
PEBTY, with thd Law of the PRIOJttTY of INCUMBRANCEHS. By 
William BioitARa FienKB, of Lmctfbi'i Iftn, Esq., lhimster at Low. 

•* 1 boM who are t owceiued xn mottfeg*ty*isAt»ioe»r-wb»ie>vr text book they uu.-on the sobjente 
•f lietbJtrtdJo*. Foi t closure vud s Jn xfittod where iod eo mure, ao carefol. and snoh rmtut toJor 

Twhieh Mr hta 
»:wri'Uilaw well lA a ApeQt 


6 nd eo mucM. ao carefol. ned snob rw«bt inJor 
ilia work t* akrilutb plaitaei and »err cletrfy 
••mM by lew, and ''» i whfi u out of the lew * 







LAW WORKS TM’BLISIIRJ) BY 


Glen’s Poor Law Orders.—Fourth Edition. 

12mo, 12*. tlwtbfc 

The CONSOLIDATED and other ORDERS of the POOR 
LAU COMMl^SIOmtS ttnd tbfc POOR LAW BQA£D f together 
with the Oeneial Onl<n» relating to Paof Saw Ats^oroqtai the Statues 
rihiimir to die Owl er*, Audit of Aecodots, Appeal* .f^d Payment ot 
Par.di J >♦ lita. With 1 xplaiM tory Nuti* elucidating fW'Chdiir# and the 
T)i< ihioim iliercnoj TnbUo of Stutnt^, Cm** und Index, By WiAiam 
C\ * mm. ii 4M On w, Evk, of the Middie Temple, Barrister at Law, and 
ot tho l\mi Ljw Bond. Jouith Edition. 

Mr <Hen iw editor *»l un tolout n nlh« i i\\y cnaoer*ed with the Potrd ha hat made ibe *u1 
mi 'b s ud> ol In I tr h< ie fa ilui with e*w u*u of if and thus! ire he i* *Tile«» m«» L41 


i ii i(i •* ud» ol In I to h< ie fa ilui with mttj-r pait of it and thiiatire he it *Me <0 m»» hit 

ii Ins |< taftnui w) u h t o « h i msu ii/wite* ot i wild piodur* Hence a solum# a bo*e uniat 
Ii v n cited ilia i>r*« ml |r«.ol of Jjat cuiiloo*. enh an i.iprnvs moot ou its | rvdemrvot. 

Il’iri 


Olen’s Public Health and Local Government. 

12 mo 1 2 * ilotli 

TUB LAW RELATING TO THE PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND M>C\L GOVERNMENT, in leUtion to SANITARY and other 
MA ITERJi, toother with the PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1*48, anil the 
LOt VL GOVERN WENT AC/I, 18oft, and *Iic Incorporated Actn, .vitb 
Tilths ol Stahins Cans and Index B> Wiliism CunninuHam Out*. 
L>il, ol the Middle Tcnijilt, Bmnsttr-nl-Lnu, and it the Poor Luw Boaid 

* 'As fUKiut ate foi tl i above qi< uiinnrd s< lanes a s*rv \< o idu-lU sde lei mse the in for amt i u 
win. tv tin \ urufiav io si t is i i lei i o«l v n \ > 11 ihi I m In /# 1 /,*a i t ani H u 

' I ha wvrh > w»l 1 n- a 1 1 Imelv i» piov. „«ut silt mi fill It, l ¥ Wi 

\ «Of* wh i h v II 11 Movement a >a iioni * i ioi i inns \ a loud *i «i Hiformu * guide an* 1 
<omua iMiv io ih siviKrs n iu-'Iioo I ilf, 

fHfii in 11 no d / 11 I m ih* «ih* ltd Jil priuno m inn nn »hirh Mi (*!t n hat i*t r 
f trn id h % 11 k (nai his hxA will U « Mail ird one ou ih i , > i u t nattei I'tonij nv d ili< un 
/ *i <.*/ mt<I* 

In at at ii Iff Ian l io hr io furnish tho* ermaa-d » ib- »ln iiisfrmi n oflhe In* and in ihi a I 
tami m I I simile n tuiuit «viib a |*r«C(K lllv >i -• il »ai i«i i o o( the eta ul 3 rein tin* io th- 
I > (h Ii- I h I hit urn it 11 it in* i t» iv it hts • m U t >y tin Ii h«d i 1 i j. rr t n hr 


w irV 


mm i i «im ii e it toiwi won a dr'ciK tuv ou «ai t«i« o ot the «ta ul s reiHdoK io lu¬ 
ll Ii- I h I hit um it i f it i ist« t) iv it hts , ij |«i ly ( <n Ii lit ii i t lure c u be 

t s i IiIm- ill at iii wr i * 1,1c Un ur W i <ti I \ the pitlr Oh / t.r 

tli vis n- It rlv mi • mtilv nnd ,Ilv vntli i v <u 1 will or» r s tfc ai>d um riini- fcwdt* in 
1 'ii t I h« t hr i f« of uro i i<i|.<l .omu mil Waning Urrold • 

l Ii > ii t II » r I ii I i i cl tilt n nird s 1 t i i »ihor sh *» 'hrmi. mat aa ixieo'ive 
»l l i il il i h lUluaoii »ts with toll SI Ui« |e *b lire to mij smug »a<h koowlfUne 
* » 

» * I I V I llir io rtl A«t 3 M*Hdoa d in tW *!ovt iulr» *i regari these it »er> uselol 


A IIS 

>l il, I 


Glen’s Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention. 

l2rno J< th 

THE TAW RELYTPiG TO THE REMOVAL OF 
MJISYNCLS IVH Riors TO HE\LTIF # and to the PREVEN¬ 
TION Ol 1 EPIDEMIC 1 AM) CONT\(-IOUS DISRATES, with the 
sr\ri n:\ mdudHU the PIMlUr IIENLTH ACT, 18 T>n ; the NUI- 
S YNC E -1 HI MOV AL and DISEASES PRKVENITOaN ACC, 1H60; and 
Tildes of *stantf(*» Cats and index. By WtiTiw Cuamhuhav Gji.nv, 
Pv| M ol tin Middle Tcmpli, BmisUr-at-Lnw, mid ot the Pool Law Boird. 

Me < ki<l I ir niv i ih 1 i v reU'imr to the Hnu >val of 'iminin and the f leseattoo of 
T'isliv s v II l* > if mi i - io kuiIiiu. local iuib uc'-s s if*I t ilirough the unm eucs of ih. 
in u»v v >m #t ih t nun ur I t sfl t il>e tuloii I ^ *• /mret> • *r**l 

It il «f>u 1 a loll t | iimniot the Uw as il'vituoi this im^jrtAOt subetl —ItoMaga 

um i,l h, i 

it i 5 iliuiitel to b cm oirtly *emctable tohxaJ aainonfus for wbost tue it ia principally 
romi >il ft il, \i v 

to ol 1 pi >!•■•-» oml am rouc-n ad in the ad ram ist rail on ni the Lau« niaimg ro the Removal of 
Nuisipris i 1 (h l rc«ci vun if the.Pubhe Hrtlch ibis lude vnkol Mr (»kn will be louud sen 
us-1 if ii'mt kn>« ol no mb*r vork on Jie tante maturt w» uii^bt with tiuth say that >t u mdu 
pi v hi i iluun In (in hu l 

ft «<at,iRv i ill i s i isirioii of < >c la v a» u finlv uoon ihl> raovr rap uiant -object, aeCantM ri| 
a i hi m no iv in h It i to * a bo «i« > i it miil> to comprehtul ih-cdureeol aot| 3 n enivh the 
liv I f iv l n U i ui»il »1 «m i t ini iv id »mr imi t* tl»« m npleoivoi of the prwcftling 
pi n »inn o' nt I »e;is till a* in | *m ofMWtui ^ t . „ . . 


On 

ai 

ver> 


I *r (i i ii iv ii nut x s vnt is in eve rr tn\ etw 
i. i pi n o' in I »v is till o, in i » m ol praline -IH win , 

» i > -t »« m iv if f « ¥ u 1 v ' ».d io »he same on inei tan PuWlc Health and Looax , 

’ 'ii, ii i - ViV laa w 

murerona -/ear /Wi • 


s uoon thla raovr rapuxajit -object, arMnewl m 
,> io comprebtu t (Hi* tdur*eol aotiiA eoivh the 
eearr irtl O the v-o njileuieat of the precedutg 
1 enu 
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MKMRS. BL ncnWOHTII, f LKCT .»TKRET, h. (!. M 

Hunter’s Law of Property Amendment Ants, 1869 & 1860. 

• , froihU 

THE ACftf'to AMKR&jfa LAW ol PROPERTY and to 
HELIKVR MGfcTfiEtf, ss£«6 Vic*, c. 80; and A» k 24 Vk t. c ds; 
vn \h Introdwrtfej^ Mid Pracifew Nowt By S’juvi'brKft io«fcaMf itnjm «, 
of Trinity Coii^/Cumbridg®, B<A« *«d of JLimolu^ Imi, Jwj, Bumsffr 
nt l4t^ Autitffc of 14 An Elementary Vk w of n Suit m Eqany/' 

4 Hja ItaltaoM ot tbaoh)ttUdant*oel by U»#e*»er*l » atagvluh *l»ar avlaaoriMi - 

Lai. I imi* 

w ► h a \ * seldom pernsed a uc«t *» of umitar etnppks^ %i J pt«tu**loji (bat has so thorro ylilr nut 
•yi viawtol »hwito«»ht to bo /**/<»*• _ , , , 

. mjivism read rho woik with stoic bit non, Mf«» i«guiiftuwl» 01 I»hs u appicval f Win 
Ubo'urs ot Hr Hunter. util >»• ncoaimtoial) \ulunir •- Law UuuukU 


/> • 4 -W 


Hunter’s Law of Property Amendment Act, 1860. 

12tu> )$ sewed 

TUB ACT to ftiitlMjt AMEND tl.e LAW of PttOPKftTY, 
•23&.2J Vicr ( 38, null ttilfoductionhpnd l*r.t» Ucu) Notf%iu«rt Milk furtliir 
Not#h OU *22 & £1 V K t C di IK bM\LSTAU JOblaPH iic mi.b, B.A , ot 
LiiKoJn'b lull, JLsq , Hamster nt J 


Hunter’s Elementary View of a Suit in Equity. 

• 1 Jmo , 7>. boini* 

AN ELEMKVTAHV VIKW or TUP PltOCKEDltfGH IN 

A M IT IN Lgirnv , null uu \}.p»n«Ji\ ot Tot 1110 # ll\ StMFsriK 
lobfPH iluKiiu, BA, ot limoln* Inn, LVJ, 15uiuUU-at-Ltw, nnd 
U m ur oi the btudiot the Imi* of 1 ourt 

Ooe n eni m*/ feuly I * i r* li<«tid if t It iw i i i n thivp i t * n» l i . f luf inial u 
wii h tiiv s ulent will not i'm« hut b i iu noi hi sii I m III li i < id »l I ti same I u in» 
ol *i »U mat wbiili g*\« o mut a \ ipalM } «i Smith v l It 1 %uur> \i * *> /* i« hi i *i « d 
Hrpotter 

' » I r *s wt nu judge from *1 uin r al these pn,e at tl ink tbvli nn r I w nu t mtiou >y 
porfori 1 1 is ink —ImeMiga o time 

Wr %bsll coouni o inrivn i v a uu iU' u in rji wj » fi 1 % in i h reall) print« 1 

raarrer < m ifivd id so tomp ist tlv «lla y*te al» » » t*l tl«. u rk fiumwbuUd 

aiudenc Ctn trUau so nutcli u*>uo u n ill d flmut Ik N I u *ir it Itt ( mete 

• Ibis \ oltmit « ioUm I ail to be v rj atceytable l» tho t * i vbt e e t was ttmieu l* 

lime* 

let ciearow is nniarkel ly toosi kuous Utogetoer it ia 11 of iL« i ou v»u f t uy handbooks 
*e have paiuicd 


Shelford’s Succession, Probate and Legacy Duties. 

12mo, 124 tloih 

THE LAW »plating to the PllOBATE, LEGACY and 
SrtOEb&ION DUTILs, uivlmiuig all the StHtuh« and tht Decisions 
on those Sul>|tcth mtu lmu* ftud Piactica) Dmcturns. B> IfoNAilD 
Siiflpohd, L**q, ot die Middle. Tunple, Bamttu- «it-I d\v. 

" I be present work has had bestowed epoo it that painstaking rart which » tLt di^tuiftusbinH 
festarr of Mr Sthjloid % hit an /seia ... r 

“ (be present volume will lu!l\ »a<Aiio thft.bipb nPbUbo* «h w'lld r ** 9 

aw rt I tloK it* (ht 

ol skill i 1m. s 


" I be present 
41 A work «buh gi'ti 
probata aadU 
UnJeratood '’~«Lan tef/»i 

of.ibtxwhoU Uw rtlauna to tbb'jrobau l«»kty ami vuu-ass* >u ds m - Vs 
" klr Sb«rlio/ 4 a object has b tn to pmaetu * b. nrd«ai arrui^ewr i cT i 
lAve, J kb work tmnyn««a a rue taluablo prouicol dirrcuuis rr«,a ' t 
' oeMlao l)aUH, fes 


i it ante ivkffOt the law 
,**< j tiituus, mi hoot • kno 

reodvitd yovd lender to lb» w<f»'*io i bv li « 


Afar» »ae 
rt rout iv t»e wit Ired 
tie ti a JiuLy cun \ fc 


tit t iid irtih In al t \;io*uion 
- Vonttnt hi 
* tln> pramh ol Ibr S| tmo 
be payment ot th« s<ic 


lb LAW WOBK-a PliBITSHl1) BY 


Wigram on Extrinsic Evidence as to Wills. 

fourth Edition 8*0, 11*. fhxlt 

AN EXAMINATION OP THE ROLES OF pAWretpectt.tR 
the Admission of LXTBINHiC EVIDENCE ut Axl A/She iiObi!- 
Pltl/I ATIOfi or WILLS By the %ht Hon. Sir James WiGuor, 
Knt The fourth Edition, prepared for the pres* with die gfcnoaon of the 
le-umil Author, bj W. Knox Wiarajm, M.A., of Lmoolp’s Ion, 
DUirister-at-Lew 

lo the oelrl islrd treMiM of *u It at* W trrta the io|e» of law ara rtitrd dUoti«o4 and hc 
plaited in 4 nunlar v>ufc baa «jui rd ib< idutituoa uf avtry judwi who lu» Lad to Uuaalt lb “■ 
L»rd Kwh *«, ** • Vm$ * m*ul Judg *<»t 1 « i 


Grant’s Laws of Bankers and Banking. 

Pott St o,18a cloth 

The LAW of BANKING-; BANKER an.l CUSTOMER, 
BANKER audCORRn&PONlirNT, PRIVATE BANKS, B\ NM\<» 
(O-PARTNEHSIIIPS and JOIN 1 -SIOCK BANKS, COIONUL 
BANKS, SAVINGS BANKS corajinbiog the ltiglifei and LiuhihtUN, 
add the Remedies ot and against Dmcturo, Manual n, < lelk*, ShoreMdi is, 
&< thp role* *19 to Cheque*, Orchis Bill*pAjabli at Bonkers, Actuvi'tobh 
Reutpts Bank Notch, Dcpowt* of Sctunlies, GuartuiU.cs By Jsmfm 
Grant, Mf A, of the Middle Temple, J'.v], Barrister at Law, Autlioi of 
“The Law of Coiportions in Genual '* 

14 Thu u a well-designed tnd * ell executed woik —/cm/ 06 «»»•»» 

44 The It irtmift and indumjr which were so i inspicums hi Mi firauf s fotmer 
work are tqualls appirtnt in this lhe bo >k Mipp ws i rt il w tnt winch Iins 1 11 / 

been felt both by the Protesuon and by the public at I tr^t /« * f 

“ No min in the Piofrsaion waa moic compi n nt to tic it flu sul |c« t ol R liming 
lb u Mi Or out fhia volume appe irs ojp ltumly To ill elided l the 
incus, is will is to ill h^il ldvisers ol Du k i Mr C»i mtV w>ik will l? 
ins'iluibl issifct uir it is i char ind (irthil fu itisc on a Mil jut not da «dy 

(\1|i istcd and it must become U rc lext Rook upon it - / iu r vtrs 

I lit object ot the Author has Into to giv* ui /nfirel) practi d evnoMtwn / 
the law an il ntin 1 a cording *»» smmor) emu timni m 1 is it h ia bi en ui vel ped, 
tsci it nned and c\pl until bj pidicixl dicisionu 1 — h m * 

44 Ibis rt a v#rv able work, the appearing e»f Which is especially to be wekomtd 
at the piexent tiui< J earn** 

u For inch a task industry mid accuracy are die qualities wfmb are puncipaJIy 
required and the Author appoint to po«sctfe them m i high degree Ills woik \* 
moieovcr well arranged and cieaily expressed '—Athtnaum 

SAAM 4 A CVS. f 

Williams’s Common Law Pleading and Practice. 

bvo, 12/ doth. 

An INTRODUCTION to PRACTICE ami PLEADING 
In tbo SUPLRIOH COURTS of LAM, embracing an outline of the 
whole pioctcdmga in an Action at La*, on Motion, tend at Judges’ Chum- 
beta, together with the Rule*of Pleading apd Practice, and Vormi of nil the 

B fodtpal Proocedfngs. By Waticw NFttOAua, £#q, ol the bper Temple, 

amefer At Law. f 

4 Tor the Student e^pncUUv the book h&a of peculiar it at the 

aume turn scuntiho »od piactiud. anti throughout the work tbtt>e M a Jutfiotowa^ 
un on of gcmr4 tgm<ipl*f ihth » piactlealtrekment ot ihf wAjeat, ahiairflid Wj- 
femu and exampWi <ri i he taa^i£r[ ^ 

^ ^ .. S . .. • ... . .v». .M /.aI ^ _ * . . a. ArV 
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MESSRS. BDTTERM'ORTH, FIXEl" STREJ&, E.(J. 11, 


Smith's Bar Education. ," * , 

' » 

* , 8 ? 0 *, $•. rtuib. f r • 

A HISTORY of EDUCATION for the ENGtfSJI BAR, 
with BOGffEStfWS m to SUBJECTS and METHODS of STUDY, 
By Pmue Amt«U Swim, £«*, M.A, LL,B„ Bwn-.ter-KpyUw. 

,; ; i ^ Twtn 1 * jB tf , Rff ** ** t«*«Ur «uM«r«. <*» ik. l»» of» 

**“' l®*tW 'oiuie of Mf rtediaft of tfU.'yQMtff van irbotfc 

Mniiriuy jrM • Mtvr lo sdmivsiun u> (he r«*JiOi »« * 


• \j»w lo sduussiun to (he r«R«f* Barf * *-/Wr. 

Is losfn m»t and ,u*ge*ti*e It 0 (#hi T c t thc/Jv daaonbed 


- cm* warn is iosfr»m«t aM •ufifewve it o '* , n**rit desonbed aafiinia ror ih# srian 
Qfic«<lofH»oa ol • I *yr Hudknr ho an < hoi pay** iu n-% «v ■*!«,«« afllbs laparhM bf«l UM«! 
•niicuiwu simi boh tsoat boo r*h, in tfcfit mvoAI epb.m i iv tu 6 m« u>W,Dot orU >% •'rrotsb 
run j. ih« iDteilortusI iKiaors l>at •» nlMMl uss ju ail rsiwriu ce of t vrstauM SQMUT » - 


mifutwu sna bon 1 \oot l»«* fHlunuWII wtmiWtin i iv »Ki6ms uSrKU.bot or 1 * i\ ■»rrO«*li 
run j. ih« luieiknual iKiaart bat as vatarfcle n ust o* ail nurnu ts of a vrDCiwuif tar*«vr ' - 
lilt *nr Oowrf# T 

* lha most nwfbl fnatisa ret extrot on thi sobett ol loirs! ularauon ****» 4 fvr/fi«v 
* I he inforn aim* ou fha eot it* poiM# 1 is the e location tor ihe H ir to oiodem ijm is n» »f 
0\fHi»i\i rod the »uirr*vf<v^ moot vJaebi* m to Ue sdrs it*«a fo be Jentfd from follWMi* the 
V »»• a tifctd oui b\ the rt» no w m» v fa w Nnoms are wiVto W* ih«*nloi« coaimrod tht avis 
most lieai til v lo the real«r > a«*oitoo * •/*«<*# of ito P#»# 


rotton * * 7 »u^r V 


Shelford on the Law of Railways.—Third Edition. 

* Itoyi] 12mo. 30« o loth 

TUK LAW of R \ILWAYS, mdmhng tbt# Tln^c Orneml Cf>n*- 
fohdatfon Acta, 1840, anti tlio otL«r OeacraJ Act» (or leuulahnfif Rail- 
waj-* in Eugland and hclaod to the pKSdotThne, with toyioUs Not« of 
Decided ( nw^on tliui C 01 M 1 notion, rorluding th^ Rurhfetnd ldftbiUtVes of 
SharelioJdeiH. AUortft^ ol >bue% ami 1’roTJMonal UuramiUec-ipen^ with 
Foirai, Ate B\ If on a m» Sun foud, , of the Middle Tr oiplc, Banfetw 

at Law. Third JXivion. 

* Mr «helford bis lont Met# »sul I -tor 1 cmiMeo*^ lo <b« eocor»»T folns#< and yisorlrsl 

utililt nf ey*r> biok (oshuhhno oi s m»< hod I isluW'f HaJlwfcvs has I rig D*eu ■» n(f the 
tv t of be* j*ifjrtinn • and • culil mo i i jti<o of ibn < liuon will tuuy wsrrtot b h mi junu 

s iwportsoi an \ evtei its — iX># C*< M /niM 


nitDi 


DM 1*1 
l>^i ihe 


mi juni* 


uew run lor s i»ipor;oi:i 


Phillips on the Law of Lunacy. 

P(n^ 5 yo> l8d. cloth 

THE LAW CONCERNING LUNATICS, IDIOTS rikI 
PERSONS of UNSOUND MIND. Bv Ch vrik. Palhmi PhuUM. oi 
Clinat Churcfi, Oxford, M.A., and of LtSroli.’b Iun, D,q , Barrinttr ftt Jjb. 

''Mr ( P Phillips hit* in hn \ery imsplM*. ela^wntfe aod uts/ul v#l tm* pr«»»Mrd v* eilh up 
^rslUut view ol the pittect la* « well u ibe prsputt rslatio/ lo lunacy - l»m V*roi »4 

* e* lbs wora » one on which tbs author hes wlthotly ht^nwrd gnat yalils and which onC only 

te l »hi* mark of treat applicanoa aaJ ressauh, bat which \hows a Ismxliarity wi|b the *nbicct — 
rtojt/n Piec* 


Grant’s Law of Corporations in General. 

fioyti 8vc., 281 . boards. 


Corp^ratwiii; lUuwaT, Bankm^, (Jaoax, wid other Joint Stoek nna 
02 WodSe*l Dflnn and Chapter*,; ynlyersilHrt, College. School; 

apart Corpomttfms w Ouaidiant. of the Poor, 

(Sjurchwwdcna gad Otemen, eto.; and a(90 Corpowitioiw, 
, Diana, AwAdeRcans, P»U'«, m- By Jimu 

E^m of A* Middle Terajife, Svrfitor #1 X«> 



t"*—* 


LAW WORKS Pf BLIStfED BY 


Scriven’s Realise on Copyhold, Customary Fieehold and Ancient 
T>LWfs>Nr 7J VIJRC; * Jib the JorwdwiTon of Conrte Beiobdnd Oomta 
loit, al«o ho Append it < out lining Rub* foi holding Customwy Courts. 
C oui t* Baron and Coni Is feet, Vormt of Court Rafis, Bfcpvtafions, and 
fnpvuoLd \sMirun.<*«, tnd \ shuts fron* the relative Acts ol Pw Lament 
In Ion's fcu itivnif, Sujuiitat Liw Inf l or hth EOiTtow, enjbfamg 
ill th, itnthontMJf to the pit M»nt pi nod, by I|r whit SrA&UAir, Fbq. of the 
low i 7 einple, Barrister at Ldw Two u>!s , rojal Hyo 9 2/ 16* boards. 

Pcaice's Guide to the Inns of Court and Ckancory; with 
Vtin«. of th n Vik-wnt fh cipine, Rules, Order*, nnd < ustonw, Readme, 
M < M, ') tsrjuts, R<\eU rind Fiitcrtniunn nt\, including in Aceount of thV 
I ir mi nt Me n of tin llonom ible Societun, I incolii & Juu, ihc Tnner TunpV, 
tl e Middle 7 unpin, ind <«i i)’* Inn, At , together with tht Re*? illations of 
tl it loin Ions of ( mill is In 1 1n A fnu—ion of Student*, Keeping iVnus 
I xucwes, <»k1I in lh< Hu, be be be U> UoiiJ«kT B Pi iROF, Esq, 
•if (ii.ij » fun Barnaul it Jaw Nvo 8% cloth 

3LStowes Local Government Act, 1858, 21 A 22 Viet c 98, 

with Noli h , at Appendix ed <"V-*s decided up»m th Public Heilth Aet, 
IHIs n el a copious Index Bi N if Bristow >, l-*rj, of the Inner 
7< iiiple, Umnsto el- Live l2uo 2* (Vf iloth , 

Btrndt’s Divoice and Matnmonial Causes Practice, a Treatise 
on the !«w v Prutite and Procuiuio e»f lhvoire ml Mumnefliftl CattMs 
einrhi the Ail 20 b 21 Viet i ho, tontamiu^ the Art also the Rules, 
Oidcisind lonus i»*unl ihufuuter, tiyrtlni svith Pieerdent* By Wil- 
u im Bat not, of flu Iinici lioiph, I MJ, Bm -ter it law I2mo, 7* (k/ 
hr mis # 

Sharkey’s Hand-Book of the Piactice of Election Committees T 
with eu A)i» udxof *5ttttuU*, Tomif anl Pi cu dents By P HiJJUIOUfb 
s iui i \, Sola toi und Poili t ne niaix \,enr IJuio » hoards 

Norm m <\ Tie-itisc on the Law and Practice relating to Letlow 
P le flu Iimiilions eis ult led mil tiuti tided b> Stitutfs lo A 10 Viet c 87, 
i l 11 A Id \ je t e UP) with tin New Rubs of Pi t< tue in tin Oflk«*sof 
( ir i mins ol Pienis uil in the Pi 11) 111? Office m Chmic(t>, mil 
nl 1 fl e ( ose - do \ i tothc tune of publication lh John PAMON Norm an, 
M V o f *1w Imuj leiiiph Hamster at Law lVt H\o , 7f 6rf, clerth 

Gray s Treatise on the law of Coats in Actions attd other Proeeed- 

in md tU t ourt-< t ( onuuun J aw at Wcefnimster By .foiw O-RAr, E*q, 
of the Midri'e Itmpk, fiun-tei at Law 8vo,2lt doth 

*#' 1 it W 1. «rah ML th el >1 ttdun I i* anti I nf Ccxti fnHodhig the rDp^ttaft* 

pviHlrlCj nl h 1 edure \u in l Kales 1X3* «n 1 tfev limit 

t >. h l r It t lOiiheL an*) t ufti Ain njr the n in creis suhi cth^rcffUS 
i I e one I (oats 1 ol Dsnmit Aw Jmenta foiti of obe df 

L 10 f Unt < t law, n Attorney an mnul ti«% in pmleulnr Acilto«>v 
) I I pk rt l„t it F*lj,/rt(t l *Ui ons 1y and Against I'xoc 

l< «k i \ i 1 i Je X solUv^U^,At - aU, f'T't'Vhtntlu' JurvXre^. r 
tl c oh J r rwiehdicun ol Uit Pa> *ce uilf lorCosts and suvintfm, 

c*t ii It 1 uf l> < nneoii wltixibies uposAnvu Cosls ot Special Jijrles Vn», 

S 'is luaU VrKit o'* Jadfina t m Kn»7r Jtllcti of Drub ol Purtics Coats on 
\ a 1 snd Art iw M«pd^i :of, ProJiWflon,' tnjlctmi nis OrJeis h ttenoved by 
C i Mian Xexsta i/ftt-ia Ac woo* W ApsrtfOn,*. Jo raro*«r tosfca, Ac Aw 

The South Australian System of Conveyancing by Registration 
of *1 1 tic, wiifi ia^nuciiopti tor ifiedSfeldhnco of IWtie* Vtiho*, lllostrstdl’ 
l>\ <V)j us of ihe Books »md Poitju w Use m the Litisd tfhfiys Ofhee^ By 
Rom nr R Iokrj ns To w'bie.h a»'added the bouth R^t JJixh 

1 1 it7 Act »i imtoded ill tbe Me>sumx of 1858, withHC^pwid lade*. By 
ilTMvTi <i\w/eH, Tw|, Barrister, Solicitor to tlie inod Titles 
si him* 8\o 1* halt doth .. . A 

----—--, 

• ilJ e . ' i> 
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Messrs, BVTfKuwonric n ebt sturut, c c is 

Session* (toes at the Cential Criminal Court Taken; In Short¬ 
hand by fifties J D B.uiM<rr«udA Bglmhb, by abpoi mount to the 
Crfu/f 

Animal Sobwu^iiwi, if pud ib tdnnce Hit*/ urwcl, but hr tbfr cowe. 

nieupu of tbf plafU*u>u ipd tha jM^bhc, mii,»U n amber* mgy aho Ho purchaiud 

CooU’a PtfcofcUe of the Bddeuiaetical Court*, with Forms and 
Tttb|f« oi Com. B> IIi-Nmr Charlt•* Coon, Proctor in Doctor*' 
Common*, &c. Ctinckvol *no 1/ rt*» boards 

Greening’s Forms of Declarations, Pleadings and other Pro** 

audinff* 10 the ^npinor Court* «d Common Jaw, With flic ( otMnon Law 
P»o<«dun Art, mu otlnr Milut»* fl Tablo of Officer*' £i*b, and (bit New 
PuJjKot Proi lice und Ploufui^, with Nutig. B> Hi sky b earning, 
hjKCioJ Plead* r Sunni Jdition l2mo 10% (vf board* 

Aicher’s Index to the Uurepealed Statutes connected with the 
Adiiiioi-4riti<n of flu f i* in JnjJtml -lnd Wuios, comincaonfi mth the 
Hi ij» of \\ ilium the to irtli, mJ continued up to tlu cion. of the bianon 
1-iiO B) r l uom i*> <j Aiinim Iwj Hvo os bonds 

Falling's Piaclical Compendium of the Law and Usage pf 
M * mtib \ cmnb <• iiihiu.'thi vnriou« Util*« ot f uw uHe> fing tlicio, 
tJie i idmaij M kIi m \\1 u h thej ure tun rid iu Account Book , and tlio 
>«triO|n Form*of Pi hi< dine, and Hub*of Pb-olm^ mid Pudence Jof fhen 
Juvi-ityunon, M (onmim Jaw, m Fquify, lJaukruptij md Iiiolvetj*), 
oi bv Arhiturtou Hull ib<ri*jui\? v connunn^ tlie Li* of Joint 
Stock (cmpwim- \ Mint* mil fiit I Xti^uhiUoiH for fhtir AiJj«i«.t- 
ii)(m nnJu tli ^Wiu'ing up \cM of 1 H4S ano H4*| By AU'\av&)h 
Puliino J sy of tin lumi l< lupb, Jl.uru»t<r at low 12mo lb hoard* 

The Laws of Birbsdos (By Anthouty) Hoyal 8vo 21s cloth 

Venn’s Manual of the Parliamentaiy Election Law of tl s 
nr i I K ngdoni, with lthitiiu to tin ( )iid*i<t of J konous, ind tlu 
lb 9 ti it ou C nut jmlului' tin \ny inti l Svtuks uuf Dai ioik 
i\ uh H cojilDlla Judex TU ->\mt i r U \ mu n JM f , M i*, (ft , i id 
Ibioidci oi Hull One thu.k voJ royal litno 2xt ii lii 

Warren’s Manual of the Law and Practice of Election Com^ 
liiitrfs, bun r ihu coni lulling portion of a 4 ‘ Mumml of Parhamekloii/ 
hi* lion Taw" turd mUmling the KtUlt Huuhkiis By ^\jii!t i Wakuj n, 
D C L, M P , Q C , and Huo’dir ot Hull J?u) il limo, 1 ji cloth 

Sigh’s Abridgment of the Law of tfiai Pnus By P. Brady 
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House of Lords Reports. 

REPORTS of CASHS decided in tUv IIOHSE of LORDS on 
APPEALS and WRITS of ERROR— CLAIMS of PEERAGE and DI¬ 
VORCES. By Charles Clark, Esq.j of the Middle Temple, Barrister at Law. 
(Reporter, by appointment, to the House of Lords.) 

Vote. 1:, n„.f I I„ IV.. V.nnd V l M and Vol. VIJ. Pails I., II. and 111., containing 
all the Cases decided from 1847 to 1800, inclusive. ( These lie^oris kM be u&ularfy 
continued.) * « 

Probate, Divorce Court and MatiTmouial Causes Reports. — 

By. Authority. 

REPORTS of CASES decided in HER MAJESTY’S NI’AV COURT of 
PROBATE, and in the COURT for D! VORCK and MATH I MON 1.4 L CAUSES, 
commencing Hilary Term, 1858, By Dr.SwincT, D.C.T.L., Advocate and Barrister 
at Law, of Gray’s idd, and Ur. Tristram. D.C.L., Advocate irr Doctors’ CoimmmK, 
and of tlje Inner Temple. Vol. i M cniitjining all tbe Cases decided from Hilary 
Term, 18$8» to Hilary Vacation, ISfiO, price £2 :4s. sewed. 
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Dr; Swftbey’f Admiralty Reports. 

’REPQirrS of-CASES determined in ihe HIGH COURT ofADMI- 
RALTYy.^ortme^^g.Mj. ch * Term, 1853. By M, C. Mkrtiins Sw hly, D.U.L^ 
of an4Co£ Gray's.Inn, Barrister at Law. One Vol.. price ait. 
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